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THEODORE OF TARSUS AND GISLENUS OF 
ATHENS 


By ALBERT STANBURROUGH Cook 
Yale University 


1. EN@LAND’S EARLIEST HELLENIZER 


The half-century between 685 and 735 is one which, in the light 
of our present knowledge, probably produced, besides smaller 
pieces, the Old English poems known as Genesis A (2318 lines), 
Exodus (589), Daniel! (765), and Beowulf ? (3182), with all the 
Old English verse — now lost — composed by Aldhelm, who was ac- 
claimed by Alfred as the first of English poets *; together with Ald- 
helm’s Latin prose treatises, De Metris (of which 8 complete or 
partial manuscripts survive from the Middle Ages) and De Virgin- 
state (19 MSS), his poetical version of the De Virgimtate, 2904 
lines (19 MSS), and his century of versified riddles, 800 lines 
(24 MSS). To all these we must add the whole of Bede’s works,‘ 
of which the Ecclestastical History alone would illustrate any age. 

What explanation can be given of this phenomenal efflorescence 
of literature in a land whose Germanic invaders, ever since they had 
begun to slaughter, enslave, and beat back the native population, 
had produced no dated written records in the vernacular of which 
any notice has survived, save a series of brief laws promulgated be- 
tween 597 and 617, and covering barely half a dozen printed pages, 
of which the following may serve as a specimen, ‘‘If a bone is 
damaged, four shillings shall be paid as compensation?’’ Of these 


1 For these three see Beowulf, ed. Klaeber, pp. cxili-cxiv. 


2Cook, The Possible Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith, 
Trans. Conn, Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XXV, pp. 316, 343. 


8 Ibid., p. 335, note 4; William of Malmesbury, Gest. Pont., p. 336. 
4See Eccl. Htst., ed. Plummer, Vol. II, pp. exlv ff., 357-360. 
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Bede writes * that King thelbert of Kent ‘‘established, with the 
help of his council of wise men, judicial decisions after the Roman 
model, which are written in the language of the English, and are 
still kept and observed by them.’’ As writing in English, even in 
this jejune form, thus began under Christian Latin influence, it is 
natural to look to a Roman, or at least a Mediterranean, source of in- 
spiration in attempting to account for such evidences of literary 
activity as we have noted above. 

The author to whom we are indebted for the fullest and most 
trustworthy information concerning this period of English history 
is of course Bede, and we are peculiarly fortunate in being able to 
find the answer to the problem thus suggested by a careful consid- 
eration of what he relates concerning two remarkable men, Theo- 
dore, the Greek, and Hadrian, the African. They, by their person- 
alities, their equipment, and their unremitting labors, were well 
qualified to incite their pupils and followers to a literary achieve- 
ment unparalleled for the combination of quality and amount in a 
country so barbarous, and a period so brief. Archbishop Theodore 
arrived from the Continent in 669, and died in 690; Hadrian came 
in 670, and died in 709. Of the mission of Theodore Bede gives the 
following account (Eccl. Hist. 4.1, 2): 


The apostolic Pope [Vitalian, a.p. 657-672], having consulted about that 
matter, made diligent inquiry for some one to send to be archbishop of the 
English churches. There was then in the monastery of Niridanum,® which is 


5 Eccl. Hist. 2. 5. 

6 This bears upon Hadrian’s facilities for the acquisition of Greek, of which 
Green says (Making of England, p. 335): ‘‘He had lived long enough in 
Southern Italy, where Greek was still a living tongue, to be as skilled a master 
of it as of Latin.’’ Compare Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, Vol. 
II, p. 85: ‘‘In Neapel wurde das Mittelalter hindurch griechisch geschrieb- 
en. So kommt es, dass wir von dorther viele griechische Urkunden und 
Inschriften haben und die Literatur halb griechisch, halb lateinisch ist.’’ 
Pertinent also is the following from Clarke, St. Basil the Great, pp. 144-5: 
‘*The southernmost provinces of Italy, Calabria and Apulia, after suffering 
severely in the Lombard invasions, became almost completely Hellenized in the 
following centuries, and remained part of the Byzantine Empire until they 
were conquered by the Normans in the middle of the eleventh century... . 
During the seventh century [ca. 650, Clarke, p. 168] a stream of settlers came 
from the East to these Western provinces, many of them fleeing from the 
troubles which were devastating the Levant. A large number of monks came 
with the settlers, some of whom went to Rome and other Latin centres, where, 
though preserving for a while the Greek language and manner of life, they 
were soon assimilated in all essentials to the neighboring Latin monasteries. 
Others went to Sicily, and kept their Greek character.’’ Cf. Bury, Hist. of the 
Later Roman Empire, Vol. II, pp. 391-2. 
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not far from Naples in Campania, an abbot called Hadrian, by nation an 
African, well versed in Holy Scripture, trained in monastic and ecclesiastical 
teaching, and excellently skilled both in the Greek and Latin tongues.... 
There was at that time in Rome a monk, called Theodore, known to Hadrian, 
born at Tarsus in Cilicia, a man instructed in secular and divine writings, as 
also in Greek and Latin; of high character and venerable age, being sixty- 
six years old. Hadrian proposed him to the Pope to be ordained bishop, and 
prevailed; but upon the condition that he should himself conduct him into 
Britain. . . . Theodore, being ordained subdeacon, waited four months for 
his hair to grow, that it might be shorn into the shape of a crown; for he had 
before the tonsure of St. Paul,’ the apostle, after the manner of the eastern 
people. He was ordained by Pope Vitalian in the year of our Lord 668, on 
Sunday, the 26th of March, and on the 27th of May was sent with Hadrian 
to Britain. ... 

Theodore came to his church in the second year after his consecration, on 
Sunday, the 27th of May, and spent in it twenty-one years, three months, and 
twenty-six days. Soon after, he visited all the island, wherever the tribes of 
the English dwelt, for he was gladly received and heard by all persons; and, 
everywhere attended and assisted by Hadrian, he taught the right rule of life, 
and the canonical custom of celebrating Easter. This was the first arch- 
bishop whom all the English church consented to obey. And forasmuch as 
both of them were, as has been said before, fully instructed both in sacred and 
in secular letters, they gathered a crowd of disciples, and rivers of wholesome 
knowledge daily flowed from them to water the hearts of their hearers; and, to- 
gether with the books of Holy Scripture, they also taught them the metrical 
art, astronomy, and ecclesiastical arithmetic. A testimony whereof is, that 
there are still living at this day some of their scholars, who are as well versed 
in the Greek and Latin tongues as in their own, in which they were born.§ 
Nor were there ever happier times since the English came into Britain; for, 
having brave Christian kings, they were a terror to all barbarous nations, and 
the minds of all men were bent upon the joys of the heavenly kingdom of 
which they had but lately heard; and all who desired to be instructed in sacred 
studies had masters at hand to teach them. From that time also they began 
in all the churches of the English to learn church music, which till then had 
been only known in Kent.9 


7 This consisted in shaving the whole head. 

8 Cf. Oman, England before the Norman Conquest, p, 300: ‘‘It was to the 
fact that the archbishop was a Greek by birth, and the abbot a Greek scholar, 
that Canterbury became and remained for some generations a centre of Greek 
learning, and that the Hellenic tongue was well known in England when it was 
almost unknown in the other Western kingdoms;’’ ibid., p. 310: ‘‘ His 

Theodore’s] real memorials are the diocesan episcopate, and the school of 
reek learning which he left behind him.’’ 

9See Eccl. Hist., ed. Mayor and Lumby, pp. 299-300. Aldhelm has man 
references to music and musical instruments; thus to organs for example: ed. 
Ehwald, 356.69-72; 424.1716-7; 466.2786-9; 510.4-6; 189.15-16; 292.16 ff.; cf. 
Ehwald’s index under musica, melodia, armonia, etc.; for his own skill in 
musio, see ed. Giles, 357.27-30. 
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In like manner, Bede’s History of the Abbots tells us (§3) of 
‘‘Theodore, a man deep in all secular and ecclesiastical learning, 
whether Greek or Latin; and to him was given, as a colleague and 
counselor, a man equally strenuous and prudent, the abbot Ha- 
drian.’’ 

Other precious items of information concerning Theodore are 
the following: 

Pope Zachary (741-752), writing to Boniface in 748 has ?° (EH pist. 
Mer. et Kar, Aevi 1.357): ‘‘Novissime et tuis temporibus Theo- 
dorus, Greco-Latinus, ante philosophus et Athenis eruditus,'! Rome 
ordinatus, pallio sublimatus,’’ ete. It should be noted that Zachary 
was himself a Greek. 

A synodical letter, written to the Greek Emperor Constantine 
IV in 680, says:'? ‘‘Sperabamus deinde de Britannia Theodorum, 
confamulum atque coepiscopum nostrum, magne insule Britannise 
archiepiscopum et philosophum,’’ ete. 

Like Basil in the fourth century, Theodore seems to have had 
some instruction in the healing art as then understood: for John of 
Beverley, learning that a nun of Watton, in Yorkshire, ‘‘had been 
lately let blood in the arm, and, whilst she was under treatment, 
was seized with an attack of sudden pain, which speedi'y increased, 
while the wounded arm became worse,’’ exclaimed: ‘‘ You did very 
indiscreetly and unskillfully to let blood on the fourth day of the 
moon; for I remember that Archbishop Theodore. . . said that 
bloodletting at that time was very dangerous, when the light of the 
moon is waning, and the tide of the ocean is rising.’’ ° 

Whatever proficiency Theodore may have shown in the study 
of Greek metrical art, he does not shine in his own Latin verse, 


10Cf. Hahn, Bonifaz und Lul, p. 3, note 1; Plummer, Beda, etc., 2.202-3. 


11 Bishop Stubbs (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 926) thinks this ‘‘may mean 
no more than that he studied there in later life, or when on his way to the 
West,’’ 

12 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. III, p. 140; Mansi, Conctlia, Vol. VI, p. 
294; ef. Montalembert, Monks of the West, Vol. III, p. 425; Roger, L’En- 
seignement des Lettres Classiques d’Ausone a Alcuin, p. 287, note 1, who com- 
ments: ‘‘Agathon veut dire seulement qu’il regrette ]’absence de Théodore, 
qui, ayant une éducation grecque, aurait pu ]’aider dans les négociations avec 
la cour de Constantinople. ’’ 

13 Eccl. Hist. 5.3; ef. Plummer, Vol. II, p. 275; Payne, English Medicine 
tn the Anglo-Saron Twmes, pp. 13-14. : 
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judging from the only extant specimen of it, which was addressed 
to Heddi, Bishop of Wessex: * 


Te nune, sancte speculator, 
Verbi Dei digne dator, 
Heeddi, pie presul, precor, 
Pontificum ditum decor, 
Pro me tuo peregrino 
Preces funde Theodoro. 


This, it will be observed, is rhythmical, not metrical, rhymed in 
couplets, and alliterative. The beginning of a _ ninth-century 
poem,'® glossed in Old High German, reminds one of this: 

Sancte sator, suffragator, 

Legum lator, largus dator, etc. 
Of this general type of verse, as distinguished from quantitative 
classical poetry, Ker has said (Dark Ages, p. 199) ‘‘No literary 
work in the Dark Ages can be compared, for the extent and far- 
reaching results of its influence, with the development of popular 
Latin verse.’’ 


2. GREEK WRITINGS IN SEVENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


If it could be shown, as Archbishop Parker suggested, that an 
extant Homer is one that Theodore brought with him from Greece 
to England, the demonstration would be welcomed by many devo- 
tees of humanism. The historian Lambarde, writing of Canterbury 
in 1576, remarks: ** ‘‘The late Reverend father Matthew, Arch- 
bishop of Canterburie, . . . shewed me . . . Homer also, and some 
other Greeke authours, beautifully written in thicke paper, with the 
name of this Theodore prefixed in the front, to whose Librarie, he 
reasonably thought (being thereto led by shew of great antiquitie) 
that they sometime belonged.”’ 

Francis Godwin, in his Catalogue of the Bishops of England 
(first ed., 1601), thus improves upon Lambarde, in a passage where 
he is speaking of Theodore and Hadrian: '* ‘‘They brought with 
them great store of bookes both of Greeke and Latine, whereof some 
remaine yet to be seene at this day, as namely a Homer (so faire 


14 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. III, p. 203; Hahn, Bonifaz und Lul, 
p- 32, note 2; Montalembert, Monks of the West, Vol, III, p. 431, note 1. 


15 Miillenhoff und Scherer, Denkmaler, No. 61 (3d ed., Vol. I, p. 221). 


16 Perambulation of Kent, ed. 1826 (a reprint of the second edition, 1596), 
pp. 264-5; ed. 1576, p. 233. 


17 Second edition, 1615, pp. 53-4. 
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and exquisitely written, as no print in the world yet extant is 
thought to bee comparable to it eyther for truth or beauty) and 
divers other.’’?® His translation of the Catalogue into Latin ap- 
peared in 1616, under the title, De Presulibus Anglia Commen- 
tarvus ; here the statement with regard to the Homer occurs on p. 41. 

Montalembert, in his turn, refers to Godwin, but makes his own 
addition (Monks of the West 3. 435) : ‘‘Theodore had brought with 
him a copy of Homer, which he read perpetually, and which was 
long preserved and admired by his ecclesiastical descendants.’’ 
Morin (Revue Bénédictine 8(1891).453) uses this new item of 
information to bolster up a theory of his own: ‘‘Si Théodore avait 
bien apporté avec lui un Homére qu’il lisait sans cesse,’’ ete. Roger, 
(op. cit., p. 87, note 1) mildly calls this a ‘‘tradition suspecte.’’ 
In 1899 the distinguished bibliographer, M. R. James, put an end to 
all this wild theorizing in his brochure, The Sources of Archbishop 
Parker’s Collection of MSS at Corpus Christs College, Cambridge 
(pp. 9-10). Here he describes the Homer as a paper manuscript of 
the late 15th century, and ascribes its ownership to William 
Till(e)y, of Selling (otherwise known as William Celling), who 
was prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, from 1472 till his death in 
1494.79 

Though these conjectures and inventions have proved fallacious, 
I think it not unlikely that Theodore and Hadrian did introduce 
Homer to England. Specific reasons for this belief may be found 
in my recent monograph, The Possible Begetter of the Old English 
Beowulf and Widsith, pp. 337 ff.2° They consist in the apparent 
indebtedness of Aldhelm, a pupil of Theodore and Hadrian, to the 
Iliad: De Virg. 1649-52 (Giles, p. 180; Ehwald, p. 421), and a 
passage from the Epistle to EKahfrith (Giles, p. 94; Ehwald, p. 
493), compared with Jl. 17.725-8; 11.414-8, etc.; and in the affini- 
ties, discoverable in a number of lines, between the Beowwlf and 
both the Homeric poems. 

That Theodore and Hadrian, though the protagonists in intro- 
ducing and extending Greek influence in England, were not un- 
18 Milman (Hist. Lat. Chr., Bk. IV, chap. 4) makes the categorical statement: 


‘*He bestowed on this foundation [the Canterbury school] a number of books 
in his native language, among them a fine copy of Homer.’’ 


19 Cf, Sandys, Hist. Class. Scholarship, Vol. I, pp. 449-450. 
20 Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XXV, 281-346 (April, 1922). 
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supported in the prosecution of this task, is rendered probable 
by the investigations of an eminent scholar, recently deceased, 
which may be thus summarized : 

In a chapter of his Inturgica Historica (pp. 137 ff.), ‘‘The Litany 
of Saints in the Stowe Missal,’’ Edmund Bishop finds ground for 
assuming that the Greek original of the earliest form of the Litany 
in Latin came to England #* from Rome about the last years of the 
seventh century,?” and that the Irish received this form of litany 
from the English (p. 150). To account for this, Bishop recalls 
the fact that Pope Sergius (687-701) was a Syrian of the region of 
Antioch, and therefore Greek-speaking; that ‘‘he came to Rome 
at a mature age, and, as a skilled musician, was placed under the 
chief cantor;’’ and that ‘‘he had a natural bent towards all that 
concerns the church services, ritual, and song’’ (pp. 144-5).?° 

With reference to the employment of Greek in a liturgical docu- 
ment emanating from Rome, Bishop reminds us (p. 146) that it 
occurred ‘‘during the period of some twenty years and more in 
which the Roman see was occupied by a succession of Popes Greek 
by race, Greek by language.’’** He adds (p. 146): ‘‘If we wish 
to be more precise, Popes recruited from the ranks of those Greek- 


21 The Litany is first mentioned in the Vita 8. Gregori Antiquissema, by a 
monk of Whitby (ca. 717), and in canon 17 of the Council of Clovesho (747), 
according to Bishop, pp. 146-7. 

22 ‘“ About 690’’ (p. 148) ; ‘‘the last decade of the seventh century’’ (tbid.). 

22 It was Sergius, be it remembered, who, having discovered a relic of the 
True Cross in the sacristy of St. Peter’s, instituted the feast of the Exaltation 
at Rome (p. 145), while the Litany in question was the first (p. 144) to intro- 
duce the invocation, Arca rot oravpot cov (Per crucem tuam). 

24In less than a century, from 619-715, there were twelve Greek-speaking 
Popes: Boniface V (619-625), a Neapolitan; Honorius I (625-638), a Cam- 
panian; Theodore I (642-9), a Greek; Vitalian (657-672), a Campan- 
ian; Agatho (678-681), a Sicilian; Leo II (682-3), a Sicilian; John V 
(685-6), a Syrian of Antioch; Sergius (687-701), a Syrian of Antioch; John 
VI (701-5), a Greek; John VII (705-7), a Greek; Sisinnius (708), a Syrian; 
Constantine (708-715), a Syrian. This is on the assumption that Campanians 
(Neapolitans) and Sicilians had sufficient opportunities to become acquainted 
with Greek. On this hypothesis, Vitalian’s choice of Theodore and Hadrian 
would be more easily accounted for. 

As John VI was a Greek, it is not altogether surprising that when Wilfrith 
appeared in his own defense before a council of bishops held at Rome in 704, 
and presided over by the Pope, at a certain point in the proceedings the 
bishops began to talk Greek among themselves (Eddi, chap. 53): ‘‘Tune in- 
ter se Grecizantes et subridentes, nos autem celantes, multa loqui ceperunt.’’ 

Pope Zachary (741-752), also a Greek, translated the Dialogues of Gregory 
the Great into his native language (Bede, ed. Mayor and Lumby, p. 299): 
‘*Hie libros Decalogorum [Dialogorum?] beati Gregorii de Latino in Grecum 
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speaking ‘Syrians’ who from the first decades of the seventh cen- 
tury had taken refuge in crowds before the victorious advance of 
Islam, and had made in Sicily and lower Italy a new home, a new 
Syrian land, for themselves: people who came largely from the 
region of Antioch and neighboring Cilicia.2> Five such Syrians 
occupied the papal chair between the years 686 and 730; and at 
this period there must have been abundant occasion for the com- 
position or use at Rome of pious formule in the Greek tongue.’’ 

As to the transmission of the Greek litany to England at this 
particular time, two facts are adduced (p. 146) ; (1) that there was 
then ‘‘a Pope, Greek by race, whose speciality was church services 
and devotions;’’ (2) ‘‘sufficient traces are found of the relations of 
this Pope with England.’’ ”° 


3. THEODORE’sS PUPILS 


Theodore’s pupils included John of Beverley?’ (d. 721), Bishop 
of Hexham and of York; Berhtwald ** (d. 731), eighth Archbishop 
of Canterbury; Oftfor 2° (d. 692),2° Bishop of Worcester; Tobias 
(d. 721), Bishop of Rochester, of whom we are told *! that he was 
‘‘a man instructed in the Latin, Greek, and Saxon tongues, and 
otherwise of manifold learning;’’ Aldhelm *? (d. 709), Bishop of 
Sherborne; Albinus (d. 732), who in 709 succeeded Hadrian as 
head of the monastery school of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
of whom Bede relates** that he ‘‘was so instructed in literary 
studies that he had no small knowledge of the Greek tongue, and 
knew Latin as well as English, which was his native language.’’ 


vertit’’ (quoted from Annales Monastici, ed. Luard, Vol. II, p. 155). Greg- 
ory’s Dialogues were translated by Bishop Werferth from Latin into Old 
English in the latter half of the ninth century. 

25 Theodore’s native province. 

26 Cf. McKiliam, Chronicle of the Popes, pp. 115-6. 

27 Leland, Collectanea, 2d ed., p. 100; Historians of the Church of York, 
ed. Raine, Vol. I, p. 244; Dict. Nat. Biog., Vol. XXIX, p. 435. 

28 William of Malmesbury, Gest. Pont., p. 336. 

29 Eccl. Hist., 4.23. 

30 Bishop Stubbs says (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 71): ‘‘The date of 
Oftfor’s death must remain undecided.’’ 

81 Eccl. Hist., 5.8, 

82 William of Malmesbury, Gest. Pont., pp. 334-5. Cf. Green, Making of 
England, p. 336: ‘‘It was from Hadrian and Theodore that Aldhelm drew 
the intellectual impulse which he communciated to the scholars who gathered 
round him when he returned to his home at Malmesbury.’’ 

83 Eccl. Hist., 5.20. 
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Of Oftfor in particular it may be said that what is related of 
him shows the esteem in which the Canterbury school was held 
by Hild,** the foundress (657) of Whitby, and may therefore have 
a bearing upon the question whether Greek influence was at all 
concerned in the poetry of Cedmon. Bede’s statement is: ‘‘ Having 
applied himself to the reading and observance of the Scriptures in 
both the monasteries [Hartlepool and Whitby] of the abbess Hild, 
at length, being desirous to attain to greater perfection, he went in- 
to Kent to Archbishop Theodore, of blessed memory ; where having 
spent some time in sacred studies, he resolved to go to Rome also.’’ 
John of Beverley was for a time an inmate of Whitby under abbess 
Hild. Albinus was the instigator of Bede’s greatest work, and 
supplied him‘ with the information and confirmatory documents 
relating to southeastern England.* 

Since we have no reason to suppose that Bede himself was ever a 
student at the Canterbury school, it becomes a question how he ac- 
quired the knowledge of that tongue which scholars have attributed 
to him. Plummer says (Vol. I, p. liv): ‘‘That Bede knew Greek 
is shown most clearly by his two works on the Acts, the Expositio 
and the Retractationes, throughout which he is constantly compar- 
ing the Latin version with his ‘Grecum exemplar.’ **. . . There are 
many other passages in Bede’s work [he lists 78] which seem to 
imply some knowledge of Greek.’’ Bishop Stubbs declares (Dict. 
Chr. Biog., Vol. I, p. 301): ‘‘He certainly knew Greek, and some 
Hebrew.’’ Chambers (Beowulf, 1921, p. 329) ventures to say: 
‘‘Bede himself knew something about the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Not till eight centuries have passed, and we reach Grocyn and Lin- 
acre, was it again to be as easy for an Englishman to have a first- 
hand knowledge of a Greek classic as it was about the year 700.”’ 
We can only assume that Bede received instruction from one or 
more of Theodore’s scholars.*7 How else should he have been in a 
position to certify to their classical attainments? 

The character of the classical education at Canterbury, especially 
with reference to the enthusiasm for literature which it evoked, has 


34It is clear that there was a fundamental agreement between her and 
Theodore in the matter of Wilfrith. See The Possible Begetter, pp. 308-9. 

35 Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. I, pp. 3, 6. 

36 Cf. Roger, op. ctt., p. 390. 

87 Cf. Roger, p. 305. 
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been eloquently set forth by Roger: ** ‘‘Les progrés furent rapides. 
Les petits-fils des envahisseurs peuplaient les cloitres, et écrivaient 
des vers latins. L’exubérance des Anglo-Saxons eut des effets bien- 
faisants; elle les entraina au dela de ce qu’ils cherchaient, 1’in- 
telligence de 1’Ecriture. Ils aimérent les lettres non seulement pour 
leur utilité, mais pour le charme qu’elles ajoutent 4 la vie. Autant 
que nous pouvons |’apercevoir, ce trait avait manqué 4 ]’enseigne- 
ment des Irlandais, jusqu’au vile siécle. Nous 1’avons, au con- 
traire, relevé chez presque tous les Anglo-Saxons que nous avons 
étudiés. Aldhelm a ]’amour propre naif d’un auteur,®® et Béde ne 
dissimule pas les joies qu’il trouve dans 1’étude des lettres.’’ Ald- 
helm contrasts unfavorably the Irish education of the period with 
that imparted by Theodore and Hadrian, comparing the latter to 
the sun and moon respectively, and the Irish teachers to the stars. 
Roger, followed by Gougaud,® is inclined to ascribe the proficiency 
in Greek displayed in the ninth century by Scotus Erigena, the 
translator of Dionysius, to an impulse emanating from the Canter- 
bury school: ** ‘‘Pour ma part, je serai difficilement persuadé que 
léclat des études au rxe siécle en Irlande, en particulier la pro- 
fonde connaissance du grec dont témoigna Scot Erigéne, ne doivent 
rien au mouvement eréé par Hadrien.’’ 

Aleuin (d. 804), it should be observed, tells us (De Pont. 1542-5) 

38 Op. cit., p. 319. See also D’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de Littérature 
Celtique, Vol. I, p. 382: ‘‘L’époque ov les études classiques ont fleuri en 
Irlande avec un si merveilleux succés est précisément celle ot les plus anciens 
et les plus curieux monuments le la littérature nationale ont 6té consignés par 
écrit en Irlandais.’?’ Add p. 384: ‘‘Les deux cultures littéraires, 1’une 
nationale, l’autre d’origine chrétienne et romaine, vivaient l’une a cété de 
l’autre, rivales quelquefois sans doute, mais se donnant d’ordinaire un mutuel 
soutien. ’’ 

89 Cf. ed. Ehwald 202.4 ff. 

#0 Les Chrétientés Celitsques, p. 249. 

41 P, 206; cf. pp. 257, 271, 273. Bury, Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, 
VoL II, pp. 392-3: ‘‘It is a strain on our credulity to accept the remark that 
in western Europe during the seventh century Greek was studied more in the 
remote island of Ireland than elsewhere. At Trim, indeed, there was a 
church called ‘the church of the Greeks,’ but we can only smile when we are 
told by a recent writer that ‘the Celtic monastery of Bangor became a potent 
focus of Hellenism.’ In other countries, certainly, we meet Greek scholars, 
such as they were, of more distinction than any Irish monk. ... In Spain, 
Isidorus of Seville is the only prominent scholar acquainted with Greek. As 
for Gaul, a bishop of Rouen mentions certain Greek authors, including Plato, 


Homer, Menander, and Herodotus, who, he considers, are studied with too 
much diligence’’ [but this is hardly the meaning of St. Ouen]. 
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that the writings of Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, and Aristotle 
were contained in the Library at York. In writing to Charlemagne, 
a year before the latter was crowned emperor at Rome, Alcuin sug- 
gested (Epist. 110): ‘‘Perhaps a new Athens shall be brought to 
pass in France, only far superior to the old.’’ 


4. THEODORE’s Earuy LIre 


Theodore, as we have seen, was a native of Tarsus, of which city 
Strabo gives the following account (14.5.12-13) : 


Tarsus is situated in a plain.42 It was founded by Argives.... The 
Cydnus flows through the middle of it. ... As the source is not far distant, 
and the stream, passing through a deep valley, then flows immediately into the 
city, the water is cold 43 and rapid in its course... . 

The inhabitants of this city apply to the study of philosophy, and to the 
whole encyclical compass of learning, with so much ardor that they surpass 
Athens, Alexandria, and every other place which can be named where there are 
schools and lectures of philosophers. It differs, however, so far from other 
places that the studious are all natives, and strangers are not inclined to re- 
sort thither. Even the natives themselves do not remain, but travel abroad 
to complete their studies, and, having completed them, remain in foreign coun- 
tries. Few of them return. The contrary is the case in the other cities which 
I have mentioned, except Alexandria; for multitudes repair to them, and reside 
there with pleasure, but you would observe that few of the natives travel 
abroad from a love of learning, or show much zeal in the pursuit of it on the 
spot. ... They have schools of all kinds for instruction in the liberal arts. 
In other respects, Tarsus is well peopled, extremely powerful, and has the 
character of being the capital. 


Again we are told (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed. 26.433-4) : 


Tarsian history ...has been strongly affected by Semitic influence, 
and Dion Chrysostom, about a.pD. 112, says that it was more like a Phoenician 
than a Hellenic city.44 . . . It became one of the richest and greatest cities of 
the East under the Romans after 104 B.c., and was favored by both Antony 
and Augustus: the reception there by the former of Cleopatra, who sailed up 


42 Cf. Ramsay, in Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, Vol. IV, p. 685: ‘‘ Tarsus, 
the chief city of Cilicia in ancient times, was situated in a rich and fertile 
plain, only slightly elevated above sea-level, less than ten miles from the sea- 
coast at its nearest point.’’ 

43 Cf. Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul, Vol. I, p. 17: ‘‘The fertile 
plain still surrounds it; the snowy mountains of the chain of Taurus still look 
down on it; the bright, swift stream of the Cydnus still refreshes it.’’ 

44 See Inge, Outspoken Essays, pp. 209-210: ‘‘The Greek settlers, of course, 
mixed with the natives, and the Oriental element gradually swamped the Hel- 
lenic. The coins of Tarsus show Greek figures and Aramaic lettering... . 
Hellenism could not retain its hold on Tarsus,... What distinguished 
Tarsus was its love of learning, widely diffused in all classes of the popula- 
tion.’’? Add Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol, I, p. 
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to the city in a magnificent vessel, was a striking historic event.45 In spite of 
its Oriental character, it maintained a university where Greek philosophy was 
taught by a series of famous Tarsians, who influenced Roman history. ... 
Tarsus depended for its greatness on commerce, peace, and orderly government. 
It was not a strong fortress, and could not be defended, during the decay of the 
Empire, against barbarian invasion. 

We have seen above that the Tarsian who left his city in pursuit 
of learning elsewhere was little likely to return; but in the century 
of Theodore there was another reason why he might have been im- 
pelled to expatriate himself —the invasion and conquest of the 
country by the Arabs. They first crossed into Cilicia by the Syrian 
Gates from Antioch in 641; by 646 all the fortresses between An- 
tioch and Tarsus were deserted; and in 650 the Arabs invaded 
Isauria. Shortly after 660 they had captured the whole of Cilicia, 
and Tarsus seems to have been a ruin for more than a century 
thereafter.*® 

We find Theodore, who was born in 602, being ordained as sub- 
deacon at Rome in November, 667; and since Hadrian, to whom 
the archbishopric had been offered, must have had a considerable 
acquaintance with Theodore to justify his subsequent nomination 
to the Pope, the latter could hardly have been a newcomer to the 
Imperial City. Shall we suppose that his resort to Athens, and 
thence to Rome, was occasioned by the Arabian invasion of his na- 
tive province? In that case, he would have been already in middle 
life when he left Tarsus. 

Another theory has been suggested by Bishop Stubbs, who says 
(Dict. Chr. Brog. 4.926) : 

Tarsus ...in all probability still retained some remains of _ the 
wealth, learning, and culture, for which it had long been preéminent, and per- 
haps even a philosophic school which may have escaped the rigor of Justinian. 


Theodore’s youth, however, if it were spent there, must have witnessed little 
else than the alarms, ever recurring, of Persian aggression; and he may not 


25: ‘We must rather conceive of Tarsus as like Brest in Brittany, or like 
Toulon in Provence —a city where the language of refinement is spoken and 
written in the midst of a rude population who use a different language, and 
possess no literature of their own.’’ 


45Plutarch (Antony 26) tells us how Cleopatra ‘‘came sailing up the river 
Cydnus in a barge with gilded stern and outspread sails of purple, while oars 
of silver beat time to the music of flutes and fifes and harps;’’ a passage 
which, through its French rendering by Amyot (604 C), gave rise to Shake- 
speare’s famous lines in A. and C. 2.2.196 ff. 

46 Ramsay, in Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, Vol. IV, p. 688; Encyc. Brit., 
llth ed., Vol. XXVI, p. 434. 
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unlikely have suffered some peril when Asia Minor was overrun by Chosroes 
[d. 628]. 

Neither of these suppositions, however plausible they may be, 
seems more likely than that he should have left Tarsus at an age 
when he would naturally have completed his course at the provincial 
university, and, like many other Tarsian students, have sought the 
advantages of a more renowned seat of philosophical learning, and 
one to which Asiatics had been wont to resort in large numbers.‘ 
At what age this might naturally have been we can only infer from 
such facts as that Basil the Great was in residence at Athens be- 
tween the ages of 22 and 26, and Julian at that of 24, while Gregory 
Nazianzen was nearly 30 when he left the university.*® 

Six years before we find Theodore at Rome, the Emperor Constans 
II had sailed from Constantinople to Athens, where he wintered, 
and had thence proceeded to Rome, which he reached in 663. Bishop 
Stubbs has brought this fact into relation with what we know of 
Theodore, and has surmised that the latter may have sailed with 
this expedition.*® However that may be, the pictures which the 
historians have drawn of the condition of Athens at this period 
may help us to realize the aspects of the city with which Theodore 
must have been familiar. Thus Gregorovius says (Gesch. der Stadt 
Athen im Mittelalter, p. 90) : 


Das damalige Athen musste im Grossen und Ganzen den antiken Charakter 
bewahrt haben. Unter allen berihmten Stadten des Altertums war vielleicht 
keine von den Revolutionen der Natur und Geschichte mit mehr Schonung 
behandelt worden. Die Zeit war an ihr ohne grosse Wechselfalle des Gliickes 
voribergegangen, und wenn das Versiegen der Lebensquellen ihr Volk gemind- 
ert hatte, so konnten doch ihre starken Bauwerke von Stein die Jahrhunderte 
uberdauern. Tempel, Gymnasien, Saulenhallen standen noch, wenn auch ver- 
lassen und hie und da triimmerhaft, aufrecht, und Standbilder wie Inschriften 
riefen noch dem Athener, wenn er dies unschitzbare Museum seiner Vergangen- 
heit durchwanderte, Namen und Thaten der grossen Vorfahren zu, die er selbst 
zum Teil vergessen hatte, wie der Romer die seinigen vergass. 


47 See Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens, pp. 96-7: ‘‘Secarcely any 
of the teachers, and few seemingly among the students, were of the Attic 
race... . The Hellenized inhabitants of Asia Minor, and the populations of 
Syria and Phenicia, betook themselves especially to Athens, whose name stood 
highest wherever the language and art of Greece were prized.’’ Cf. Allard, 
Julien l’Apostat, Vol. I, p. 323. 

48 Clarke, op. cit., pp. 21-22; Allard, Vol. I, pp. 323, 325. 

49 Dict, Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 926: cf. Oman, England before the Norman 
Conquest, p. 300, note 2. 
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And he adds (op. cit., p. 93) : 

Das Christentum hatte der antiken Physiognomie Athen’s einige neue Zuge 

hinzugefiigt, indem es Tempel zu Kirchen umgeschaffen, und zwischen die Mon- 
umente des Heidentums zierliche Basiliken mit byzantinischen Kuppeln gestellt 
hatte. . . . Constans II. fand den Parthenon ohne Zweifel schon als christ- 
liche Kirche eingerichtet, und der neuen Schutzpatronin des athenischen Volks, 
der Theotokos, geweiht. 
Finlay’s remarks on the subject are (Greece under the Romans, 
p. 476): ‘‘On his way to Italy, the emperor spent the winter at 
Athens; he was attended by a numerous suite, and a considerable 
body of troops; and the selection of Athens for the winter quar- 
ters of the expedition affords strong evidence of the tranquil, 
flourishing, and populous condition of the city and country 
around.’’ With the latter statement agrees Bury, Hist. of the 
Later Roman Empire, Vol. II, p. 300. 

The general condition of Greece in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies is thus sketched by Finlay (op. cit., pp. 527-8) : 

Though the wealth and the numbers of the inhabitants had diminished, the 
public buildings and temples of the ancient Greeks existed in all their splendor, 
and it would be a very incorrect picture indeed of a Greek city of this period to 
suppose that it resembled in any way the filthy and ill-constructed burgs of the 
Middle Ages. ... The splendid monuments of ancient art were still pre- 
served in all their brilliancy, though unheeded by the passer by; the agoras 
were frequented, though by a less numerous and less busy population; the 
ancient courts of justice were still in use; and the temples of Athens, Olympia, 
and Delphi had yet received no injury from time, and little from neglect. The 
enmity of the iconoclasts to picture-worship, which, as Col. Leake justly re- 
marks, has been the theme for much exaggeration, had not yet caused the de- 
struction of the statues and paintings of pure Grecian art. The classical stu- 
dent, with Pausanias in his hand, might unquestionably have identified every 
ancient site noticed by the author in his travels, and viewed the greater part of 
the buildings which he describes. 

The contrast between the still splendid Athens and the cluster 
of insignificant buildings which must have met the eyes of Theo- 
dore on his arrival at his metropolitan town — scarcely more than a 
village — affords a theme for reflection, especially when we con- 
sider how the civilization which, under such unpromising circum- 
stances, he had so large a share in planting, has spread around the 
globe.®° 


50 See Montalembert, Monks of the West, Vol. ITI, p. 425. 
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5. THEODORE AND THE INFLUENCE OF BASIL THE GREAT 


As Theodore had been tonsured before he was made subdeacon 
at Rome in 668, it is natural to assume that he had been a monk, 
probably of the type loosely called Basilian, though no such Eastern 
order is recognized by recent critical scholarship. This assumption 
is in general accord with the historical facts regarding the influx 
of Greek monks into Italy quoted above (p. 2, note 6). But if 
Theodore had been a Greek monk before coming to Rome, he must 
have come under the powerful influence which Basil (ca. 329-379) 
had exerted upon Eastern monasticism. This is no place for a de- 
tailed consideration of Basil’s monastic principles, but a few quo- 
tations from Clarke’s learned and judicious work will exhibit cer- 
tain essential aspects of his teaching. In the first of these (pp. 124-5) 
we may detect two resemblances between Basil and Theodore — 
their ‘‘Greco-Roman power of organization’’ and their ‘‘classical 
culture:”’ 

Up to this point the development of monasticism had been in the hands 
mainly of Egyptian peasants; it was now directed by a man of high birth, a 
member of a family that had given a long line of officials to the government 
service. Basil was endued to the full with the spirit of the Empire; the 
Greco-Roman power of organization won in his monasteries yet another of 
its triumphs. . . . ‘‘ Basil was, as his name indicates, a true king among the 
spirits of his time.’’ In him the world saw with surprise the spectacle of one 
of the finest intellects of the age, educated at a great University, and steeped 
in elassical culture, offering his great attainments on the altar of the ascetic 
life. 


Literary activity of the Greek monks in the earlier period (p. 142): 


In the intellectual field, Byzantine monachism rendered no mean service in 
the early Middle Ages by its literary labors.51 


Freedom from superstition (pp. 118-9) : 


There is a complete absence [in Basil’s ascetic writings] of the tales of 
miracles, clairvoyance, spiritual healings, visions, and conflicts with de- 
mons. . . . The last of the Longer Rules is most significant in this connexion; 
it deals at great length with the question of doctors and medicine,52 and 
vindicates their right to a place in the economy of the convent. 


51 See Ehrhard, in Krumbacher, op. cit., [Gesch. der Byz. Litt.], p. 140: 
‘*Die byzantinischen Monche stehen nicht nur in der ersten Reihe der theolog- 
ischen Schriftsteller; ohne sie wiirde auch die Zahl der profanen Litteraten 
nicht unwesentlich zusammenschrumpfen, namentlich wenn man beachtet dass 
viele derselben erst dann Zeit und Lust zu litterarischem Schaffen fanden als 
sie sich in ein Kloster zuriickgezogen hatten.’’ 


52 Cf. above, p. 4. 
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In view of Theodore’s attitude toward double monasteries,®* for 
men and women — of which Whitby was one — we may see from 
the following why he at once discountenanced them, and yet was 
averse to their suppression (p. 117): 


The needs of women were not forgotten, but special care had to be exer- 
cised in their case, if the spread of monachism was not to result in scan- 
dal... .. There were certain services that women could render to men, and 
they needed the help of the men for the administration of the sacraments, the 
hearing of confessions, and general advice on the problems of government. 
Basil accordingly inaugurated a system of double monasteries, in which the 
abbot and abbess were in especially close connexion, The abbot ruled over the 
whole establishment, but his authority over the women was exercised through 
their head. 


With which compare (pp. 142-3): 


The institution of double monasteries belonged to a time of primitive en- 
thusiasm. It proved unworkable, and was definitely forbidden by Justinian. 
One can sympathize with the reaction from pagan license which caused 80 
strong a movement towards personal purity, and made even Basil’s double 
monasteries an object of suspicion, in spite of the numerous safeguards which 
he devised. 


Basil’s wide outlook and comprehensive nature (pp. 120-1), with 
which may be compared Bede’s testimony (Eccl Hist. 4.2) that 
Theodore was the first archbishop [though the seventh at Canter- 
bury] whom all the English church consented to obey, and that 
(1b1d. 5.8) the English churches gained more spiritual increase 
while he was archbishop [May 27, 669 — Sept. 19, 690] than ever 
before [that is, since 597]: 


He welded into one the official Catholic Church and the new religious com- 
munities that were arising by its side, and threatening to dissipate their ener- 
gies in the desert. Basil is the first example of a man who was at once a great 
monk and a great bishop. The reconciliation took place first in his own per- 
son, and then through him in the Church at large. ... No longer was the 
monk to flee from his fellow-men, but by remaining in their midst to set them 
an example of a true Christian life. 


To which add (p. 124): 


53 Theodore’s Penitential 2.6.8 (Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. III, p. 
195): ‘‘Non licet viris feminas habere monachas neque feminis viros; tamen 
nos non destruamus illud quod consuetudo est in hac terra’’ (here it is note- 
worthy that one good manuscript begins the sentence with ‘‘Apud Grecos non 
est consuetudo’’). The institution of double monasteries had come to Britain 
from Gaul. On the whole subject see Lingard, Anglo-Sazon Church, 1858, Vol. 
I, pp. 194-8; Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. II, pp. 150-1; do., ed. Mayor and 
Lumby, pp. 316-7; Dict. Chr. Antigg., Vol. II, pp. 1414; and cf. Eccl. Hist., 
4.7, 25; Froude, Henry VIII, chap. 10 (Everyman ed., Vol. II, p. 120). 
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The traditional philanthropy of the Chureh and the new monastic institutions 
now joined forces, and the latter became the agency through which the former 
worked. The great houses of charity and the convent schools for boys and 
girls are therefore another mark of Basil’s originality. ... Its energies 
(those of the Basilian monastery] were not confined within its own walls, but 
Were conscientiously directed toward the alleviation of the sufferings of the out- 
side world, and the edification of the Church at large. 

Clarke declares (p. 158) that ‘‘the spirit of the English race is 
akin in many ways to that of Greece rather than Rome,’’ and it 
might surely be said of Theodore that he was in various respects, as 
Clarke says of Basil (p. 143), ‘‘of a thoroughly Western tempera- 

ment — active, restless, and full of organizing and ruling ability.’’ 
Basil’s monastic rule was known to Aldhelm (ed. Ehwald 263.12- 
14; 383.731 ff.); his Hezaemeron to both Aldhelm (263.14-16; 
384.738-745) and Bede (Eccl. Hist. 1.1, and elsewhere ; see Plummer, 
Vol. II, pp. 6-7); while Aleuin (De Pont. 1544) reports that his 
whole works were in the monastery library at York,"* where Roger 
(op. cit., p. 390) thinks there may well have been fellow-students 
of Alcuin who read them. 


6. GISLENUS, ATHENIAN MISSIONARY TO BELGIUM 


So far as I am aware, the name of Gislenus has never been in- 
voked, in relation to that of Theodore, in an endeavor to estimate 
the reality and character of Athenian education in the seventh 
century. Yet there are certain correspondences between the lives 
of the two men which suggest the propriety of associating them in 
this inquiry. The relevant facts are contained in the following 
sketch (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. II, p. 674) : 


Gislenus (Guilain, Guislein), St., founder and first abbot of the monastery of 
Cella, afterwards St. Guislain, in the 7th century. The story of his life which 
has come down to us is as follows: He was born of noble stock in Attica, and, 
after being trained in philosophy at Athens, entered a monastery subject to 
the rule of St. Basil. In time he became a priest, and bethinking him of the 
example of St. Dionysius the martyr, who left Athens to seek Rome, he re- 
solved to go thither likewise. He had not been there long when a voice from 
heaven bade him depart, and come to Hainault. Thither he went, accompanied 
by two disciples, called Lambert and Bellirius. On his arrival he sought an 
interview with St. Amandus, whose fame filled the neighborhood, and com- 
menced to build a cell on a spot called Castrilocus. He afterwards obtained 
from Dagobert a site upon the Haine in Hainault, and here he built a monas- 


54 See above, p. 11. 
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tery, which was at first called Cella, and afterwards gave rise to the town 
named from him 8t. Ghislain or St. Guislain. 

The original account is by an anonymous writer® (probably a 
monk) of ca. a. pv. 900, and is as follows®* (Acta Sanctorum, 
Oct. rv. 1030 D-F) : 


Venerandus igitur sacerdos Gislenus in gente Attica inclytis juxta smculi 
gloriam parentibus, Christiana nobilitate oriundus. ... Traditur ef{r]go 
liberalium artium peedagogis, ac imbutus pleniter his, studuit philosophis post 
apud Athenas, nobilissimam Grecorum urbem, que cunctis nationum linguis 
tribuit totius flores eloquentiw. Hoc itaque seculari studio affatim edoctus, 
nihilque in hoc verse divinitatis perpendens, unde tenebras ignorantiw expel- 
lere posset, semet educandum tradidit sacre Scriptures magistris. ... Sacer- 
dos itaque jam factus, recordatus est sanctimonium Christi martyrem Diony- 
sium olim Athenis egressum Romam adiisee, etc. 

As the name of the missionary is certainly not Greek, the Bolland- 
ist editors suggest (ibid. 1013) that it may have been changed 
after his arrival, or, perhaps with more probability, that his father 
may have been a Teuton who accompanied some Frankish ambas- 
sador to Greece, and, taking to himself a wife of the daughters of 
the land, have settled in Attica. 

To a question of King Dagobert, a considerable time (post mult- 
um tempus) after his arrival in Hainaut, Gislenus replied (cbid. 


— 


55 Six different biographies have been found. 


66 This account was first brought to the attention of the learned world in 
1867 by H. Hopf, in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyklopddie, Vol. LXXXYV, p. 113. 
Hopf remarks ox the opportunity that Irene (752-803) might have had to re- 
store and modernize the schools closed by Justinian in 529, and continues: 
‘*Doch scheint es immerhin dass einzelne Ueberreste der alten Schulen noch 
fortbestanden, ja dass selbst zur Zeit des Heraclius [ca. 575-642] Athen 
gewissermassen wieder als Centralpunkt weltlicher Bildung Ruf gehabt habe.’’ 

Gregorovius, writing in 1889, thus comments on this sentence of Hopf 
(Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter, pp. 99-100): ‘*‘Wenn man auch 
glauben darf, dass die wissenschaftliche Natur and Gewohnheit der Athener 
nicht mit dem Falle der platonischen Akademie erlosch, sondern dass es unter 
ihnen immer Lehrer der antiken Sprache und Literatur gegeben hat, dass 
wissensdurstige Laien wie Geistliche mit Aristoteles und Plato, mit Homer und 
Demosthenes sich zu beschaftigen fortfuhren, und Handschriften alter Autoren 
copirten, so kann doch aus den fraglichen Studien des Gislenus nicht mit 
Sicherheit auf die Fortdauer der classischen Schulen Athen’s in einer vom 
Staat anerkannten Form geschlossen werden. Wir haben wenigstens keine 
ae Beweise fiir sie, noch fur den Fortbestand offentlicher Biblio- 

eken.’’ 

Hertzberg (Geschichte Griechenlands seit dem Absterben des Anttken Le- 
bens bis eur Gegenwart, 1876, Vol. I, p. 115), while he attaches comparatively 
little importance to the characterization of Athens in the life of Gislenus, is 
willing to admit: ‘‘Dass aber Gislenus in der Hauptstadt seiner heimathlichen 
Landschaft sich weltliche Bildung erworben, ist an und fir sich nicht unwahr- 
echeinlich.’’ 
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1032 B) : ‘‘ Exsul et peregrinus sum, domine mi rex, et has in partes 
de terra longinqua veni, hoc est de Athenis, nobilissima Grecorum 
urbe.’’ From the following reply to an inquiry of his bishop, St. 
Autbert (:bid. 1030 E), we may fairly conclude that Gislenus was 
born in Athens, and that he passed his whole life there until he 
went to Rome, or at least till he entered the monastery: ‘‘Grecus 
quidem sum gente, Christianus vero dignitate, Athenis nempe ortus 
et altus.”’ 

Theodore was born in 602. If, assuming the hypothesis as the 
basis of a calculation, we suppose Gislenus to have been born in the 
same year, and to have become a priest as soon as he had attained 
the canonical age of 30, he could not have reached Rome before 632 
at earliest. If we then allow another year for the formation of his 
new resolve and his journey to Hainaut, he could not well have 
reached the scene of his future labors before 633. Remembering 
his interview with Dagobert, and the fact that that monarch died 
on Jan. 19, 638 (or 639),57 we shall be allowing five years at the 
utmost for the interval between his arrival in the North and his 
interview with the king. In this computation, it must not be over- 
looked that it was exactly a year after Theodore left Rome before 
he arrived in Canterbury,** and that the priesthood was not neces- 
sarily attained by the age of 30. As it has been conjectured that 
Gislenus died ca. 681-5, he would, on the basis of our hypothesis, 
not have reached the age of Theodore, who died in 690. In any 
case, his birth can hardly be placed far from 602. 

Since it was during the pontificate of Honorius I (625-638) that 
Gislenus reached and left Rome, we may perhaps be warranted in 
supposing that the flourishing activities of the Greek missionary 
in Hainaut may have influenced Vitalian in dispatching Theodore 
to England. 


7. CONJECTURAL CHARACTER OF SEVENTH-CENTURY ATHENIAN 
EDUCATION 


If Theodore and Gislenus were approximately of the same age, 
it is tempting to think of their having studied at Athens together, 


57 Guizot, Collection des Mémoires, Vol. II, p. 308. 

58Qn June 11, 634, Pope Honorius had apparently not heard of the death 
of King Edwin on Oct. 12, 633; and in a letter to Bishop Honorius, bearing 
the former date, he refers to the long distance of sea and land that parts Rome 
and England (Eccl. Hist., 2.17, 18). Cf. Bury, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 391. 
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or even of the Cilician as having been entertained at the home of 
the Athenian. Since the Oriental tonsure of Theodore (Eccl. Hist. 
4.1) points to the fact that he had been a Greek monk,” it is con- 
ceivable that he may have been a brother in the same monastery as 
Gislenus, and have set out for Rome under the same impulse as the 
latter, either with him or subsequently. All this is mere conjecture, 
however, though perhaps not altogether idle. What is significant, 
at least, is that the same training in letters, the same devotion to 
Scriptural learning, and the same monastic discipline, produced ad- 
ministrators so capable, and, in the case of Theodore, a teacher so 
stimulating, in countries but little removed from barbarism. 

It is clear from the sketch of Gislenus’ life that his elementary 
studies, those in the liberal arts, were pursued under schoolmasters ; 
secular philosophy under more advanced teachers, whom we might 
call philosophers; and Biblical lore under theologians. Gregoro- 
vius, as we have seen, would not allow that any of these could have 
been subsidized and supervised by the state; but it should be re- 
membered that state endowments had been unknown till the second 
century, when they were instituted by Hadrian and the Antonines.” 
At an earlier period, interference on the part of the state was re- 
sented by professors and students alike, as appears from an incident 
in the life of Theophrastus ** (301 B.c.). 

It is not, however, a question of the maintenance of the schools by 
the state that we are here concerned with, but of their existence and 
their subjects of instruction. On this point Ueberweg says (Hist. 
Phil. 1.259) : ‘‘The works of the ancient thinkers never became en- 
tirely unknown in Greece; it is demonstrable that, even in the per- 
iod immediately following [529], Christian scholars of the artes lub- 
erales at Athens studied also philosophy.’’ And Finlay (Greece un- 
der the Romans, p. 529) will not allow that learning had entirely de- 
eayed: ‘‘The destinies of literature were very similar to those 
of art; nothing was now understood but what was directly connected 
with practical utility; but the memory of the ancient writers was 
still respected, and the cultivation of literature still conferred a 
high degree of reputation. Learning was neither neglected nor 
88 Bee p. 15. 

60 Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens, pp. 45-6. 

61 Diogenes Laertius 5.38. 
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despised, though its objects were sadly misunderstood, and its 
pursuits confined to a small circle of votaries. The learned institu- 
tions, the libraries, and the universities of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Berytus, and Nisibis, were destroyed; but at Athens, Thessalonica, 
and Constantinople, schools of literature and science continued to 
flourish; public libraries, and all the conveniences for a life of 
study, still existed.’’ So, too, Wachsmuth (Die Stadt Athen im 
Alterthum, 1874, Vol. I, pp. 721-2), while he thinks the latter part 
of Hopf’s sentence too strong, says, apropos of the story of Gisle- 
nus: ‘‘ Bemerkt werden muss jedoch dass noch zur Zeit des Herak- 
lius [610-641] Athen als Statte weltlicher Bildung galt.’’ 

Hertzberg (op. cit., pp. 116-7) declares: 

[Es ist] an sich nicht unmdglich das fiir seine Landeseingeborenen Athen 
noch einen Rest wissenschaftlicher Lehrkrifte sich ttber das Jahr 529 hinaug 
gerettet hat.... Wenn wir...in Erwigung ziehen dass seit alter 
Zeit fir die bessere Gesellschaft in Athen die Pflege der Wissenschaft und 
solider Bildung Ehrensache gewesen war; wenn wir ferner erwaigen dass bis 
herab sur Zeit des grossen Erzbischofs Michae] Akominatos [ca. 1140-1220] in 
Athen sich eine Reihe wohlhabender, hochgebildeter, miachtiger griechischer 
Familien befunden hat, bei denen die guten alten Traditionen fortlebten, so ist 
es immerhin nicht unwahrscheinlich dass man allma&hlich versucht hat, aus der 
Katastrophe des Jahres 529 in lokalem Interesse, und in lokalem Umfange, zy 
retten was kirchlich irgendwie unverdachtig war. Dahin gehérten aus der 
alten Erbschaft noch immer einige Reste der Philosophie, wie sie aus Plato ung 
Aristoteles, nach Art der Studien vor der neuplatonischen Episode, geschépft 
wurde. Ferner grammatische, oder, nach unserer Art zu reden, philologisch- 
asthetische Studien, die sich an verschiedene klassische Werke der Vorzeit 
lehnten, dazu auch eine gewisse Art rhetorischer Technik. Nur dass fir Athen 
und andere hellenische Stidte von solchen Dingen erst dann wieder ernsthaft 
die Rede sein konnte als die Jahre der schwersten finanziellen Belastung der 
Gemeinden durch Justinian I [527-565] iiberstanden waren.’’ 

Speaking of Theodore, Bishop Stubbs says (Dict. Chr. Biog., 
Vol. IV, p. 926): ‘‘Such education as he began at Tarsus he com- 
pleted at Athens, a centre of light of which at this period scarcely 
more is known than of Tarsus, but where, nothwithstanding the ex- 
pulsion of the philosophers in 529, some remains of culture, ang 
some educational machinery, must have continued to subsist.’’ 

If we could assume that the practices and traditions which ob- 
tained in the fourth century — the age of Basil and Gregory Na- 
zianzen — still lingered at Athens, it might be possible to sketch the 
curriculum which Gislenus and Theodore pursued. The mention 
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of the liberal arts suggests a fairly definite course — one reflected, 
for example, in the pages of Aldhelm.*? As for philosophy, public 
instruction in Neo-Platonism ceased with the closing of the schools 
by Justinian; but the mention of Dionysius the Areopagite sug- 
gests the possibility of an acquaintance on the part of Gislenus with 
some of the writings passing under his name, and these would have 
been tinctured, if not saturated, with Neo-Platonism.® 

If Gislenus had become familiar with these, his welcome at Rome 
would have been none the less warm on that account: Gregory the 
Great (590-604) had already cited them,** as Popes Martin (649- 
654) and Agatho (678-681) were to do (see Ueberweg, Hist. Phil. 
1.350). However, the designation of Dionysius as a martyr, who 
before his martyrdom had gone to Rome,® would not of itself imply 
an acquaintance with the writings which came to be attributed to 
him, and which were certainly extant by this period. In any case, 
the study of Neo-Platonism had probably not yet entirely ceased at 
Athens. Gregorovius says (op. cit., p. 91): ‘‘Im Jahre 662... 
gab es in Athen keinen offenen Anhainger des Heidentums mehr. 
Doch diirfen wir dort noch versteckte Nachziigler der neuplaton- 
ischen Mystik suchen, die bei den Biicherrollen des Proklos sassen, 
und den alten olympischen Gottern nachblickten. Jener letzte 
namhafte Philosoph der platonischen Akademie . . . blieb unver- 
gessen und der orthodoxen Kirche fortdauernd gefahrlich.’’ 

As for the flowers of eloquence — those which bloomed at Athens 
in the fourth century, and were by her imparted to all nations, 
kindreds, and tongues — their nature may be gathered from an 
account derived from the pages of the sophist Eunapius, describing 
the performance of Prorresius, (ca. 276-ca. 368) an Armenian 


62 So (ed. Ehwald) 71.23-4; 277.4-5 (these enumerate: arithmetic, geometry, 
music, astronomy, astrology, mechanics, medicine); 320.13-14 (the foregoing, 
omitting medicine); cf. 194.2; 262.9; 277.3; 490.17; 500.11 (grammar) ; 
150.11; 201.7; 268.12; 321.9; 406.1261 (rhetoric); 280.11; 406.1260 (dialec- 
tic); 490.17 (geometry); 478.1 (astrology); 165.1; 490.18 (physics); 262.7, 
10; 277.3; 492.17 (philosophy) ; cf. Roger, L’Enseignement des Lettres Classt- 
ques @’Ausone a Alcuin, pp. 320ff.; Bury, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 391, 519-520; 
Migne, Patr. Gr., Vol. C, cols. 55-60 (on the Education of Nicephorus, ca. 758- 
829). 

63 See p. 17. 

64 Cf. Hom. in Evang. 34. 


65 This may point to the legend according to which St. Denis was martyred 
at Paris. The monastery of the saint was founded by Dagobert about 625. 
His day is the same as that of Gislenus (Oct. 9), 
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by birth, and the teacher of the Emperor Julian, of Basil, and of 
Gregory Nazianzen : ® 

Proeresius had been driven from Athens by bribery and intrigue; but a 
new governor came to Greece, with instructions to restore him to his chair. . . . 
[At a convocation called for the purpose, his rivals began a debate on various 
themes proposed. When Proeresius entered, they were bidden to suggest a 
theme for him.] This they did with the worst grace possible, and named a 
barren subject, most ill-suited to rhetorical expansion. Promresius eyed them 
sternly; then, turning to the seat of judgment, begged earnestly that short- 
hand writers might come in to stand beside him. ... Then Prowresius let 
the current of his eloquence flow on, rounding each phrase with the appropriate 
rhythm. The hearers hardly could keep still, betraying their feelings by in- 
voluntary sounds. At length his style grew more impassioned, and, leaving 
the poor theme suggested, as too easy for his genius, he passed on to deal with 
an opponent’s thesis. Then, as the crowd could hardly suppress its admiration, or 
the shorthand writers keep pace with his rapid course, he turned to them and 
said, ‘‘Now note if I remember what was uttered; see if I fail or falter for 
a single word.’’ Then he repeated the harangue without a change of phrase 
or word. Thereon the governor and assembly alike forgot the rule of silence, 
and broke out into acclamations. They crowded round the speaker, and kissed 
his hands and feet, as of a very Mercury of eloquence; even his jealous rivalg 
could not withhold their praises. The magistrates and guards conducted him 
away in state. 


In so far as the curriculum of the seventh century bore any re- 
semblance to that of the fourth, a notion of it may be gained from 
a consideration of Basil’s studies, as outlined in the following pas- 


sage : °7 

His [Basil’s] favorite subjects were rhetoric, which taught to speak with 
force and fire, though in the use of this endowment his ethical purpose wag 
absolutely different from that of the rhetoricians of the time; grammar, which 
Hellenized his language to the most exquisite degree, and taught him to observe 
the true style of history, the canons of metre, and the laws of poetry; philoso- 
phy, that lofty science, in both its departments — the moral speculation, which 
has to do with human conduct, and the dialectical, which trains to argument, 
In this latter he became so skilled that there was no escaping from the force of 
his logic when he cared to use it. Astronomy, geometry, and the science of 
numbers he studied only so far as to be able to hold his own among those ac. 
quainted with these branches of study. But in medicine, which his own delj- 
cacy of health rendered peculiarly interesting to him, he went so far as to 
acquire the practice of art.68 But all his intellectual eminence was a sma)] 
matter when compared with the purity of his life. Indeed, the philosophy 


6 Capes, op. cit., p. 162. 

67 Smith, St. Basil the Great, pp. 16-17; cf. Fialon, Saint Basile, p. 27; 
Gregory of Nazianzen, op. cit. 43.23. 

68 See p. 4. 
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which Basil imbibed at Athens, though not Christian, had the deepest connec- 
tions with the morality of the Gospel. It was the Neo-Platonic; and we know 
from the remains of Julian what was its scope. It included three parts: logic, 
which was called demonstrative, persuasive, or sophistic, according as it re- 
quired the true, the probable, or the apparent; physics, which comprehended 
theology, mathematics, and the theory of ideas; morals, or practical philosophy, 
which was denominated ethics, economics, or politics, when applied respectively 
to the direction of the individual, of the family, or of the State. All this 
vast system formed a science of being, which taught the mind of man first how 
to know and guide itself, and to find God within; secondly, to know God and 
the world without; thirdly, to discern the end of man, and the means of 
attaining it.ce 

Basil was at once a theologian and a graceful writer, learned both 
in the Bible and in secular literature. In this union he prefigured 
Dante, Michael Angelo, and Milton. He prefigured, too, we may 
safely say, Theodore the ecclesiastical lawgiver, Theodore the or- 
ganizer, and Theodore the inspiring teacher of the ancient classics. 
One of his most instructive writings is that in which he points out 
to young men the benefits which a Christian may derive from the 
wise use of the poets— of Homer and Hesiod, of Euripides and 
Theognis.”° 

Tertullian (ca. 160-ca. 240) could say (De Prescr. Her. 7): 
‘‘ What has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What has the Academy 
to do with the Church? We need no research, now that we have 
Christ Jesus; no investigation, now that we have the Gospel.’’ But 
about this very time the answer was given by Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Miscellanies, Bk. 1, chaps. 9 and 6): 

Some, who think themselves naturally gifted, do not wish to touch either 
philosophy or logic; nay more, they do not wish to learn natural science. 
They demand bare faith alone, as if they wished, without bestowing any care 
upon the vine, straightway to gather clusters from the first. ...I call him 
truly learned who brings everything to bear on the truth; so that from 
geometry, and music, and grammar, and philosophy itself, culling what is use- 
ful, he guards the faith against assault. . .. In such studies, therefore, the 
soul is purged from sensible things, and is excited, s0 as to be able to see truth 
distinctly. For nutriment, and the training which is maintained gentle, make 
noble natures; and noble natures, when they have received such training, be- 
come still better than before. ... It is not by nature, but by learning, that 


69 Cf. De Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, pp. 85, 91-2. 


70 See Smith, St. Basil the Great, pp. 193 ff; Padelford, Essays on the 
Study and Use of Poetry by Plutarch and Basil the Great, translated from the 
Greek (Yale Studies in English, No. 15); Ozanam, La Civilisation au Cin 
quiéme Siécle, Vol. I, pp. 375-8. 
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people become noble and good, as people also become physicians and 
pilots. ...If ignorance is want of training and of instruction, then teach- 
ing produces knowledge of divine and human things. ... Virtue... is at- 
tainable only when they have learned, and have had their senses exercised. 

From all that appears, Theodore at least — whatever may be true 
of Gislenus — must have entertained the sentiments on this sub- 
ject common to Clement of Alexandria and Basil the Great. In a 
period when Latin letters were becoming more and more enfeebled, 
as they devoted themselves more and more to sonorous rhetoric or 
elegant trifling, it was of the utmost concern to assist in bringing 
to birth the literatures that were to spring from the sturdy barbar- 
ian stocks. The tradition of literary art, and in some degree the tech- 
nique itself, were to be transmitted to the new races, at the same 
time that a powerful impulse was to launch them forward upon 
centuries of beneficent life. That this was accomplished for Eng- 
land within the compass of a few decades was in large part due 
to the efforts of Theodore, a man born in the East, educated at 
Athens, sent forth on his apostolate by Rome — a representative at 
once of all that was best in extant Greek culture, and what was 
most potent in the stirring and forward-looking spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 


FOLKLORE OF NUMBER IN PLINY’S 
NATURAL HISTORY’ 


By Evuaene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


As one might expect, in no Greek or Latin work does folklore of 
number play so important a role as in Pliny’s Natural History. 
Many of the uses there recorded are of Greek origin and one 
doubts not that the Greeks themselves were saturated with ideas 
that came from countries to the east of them. 

‘‘It must be remembered,’’ says Cumont,? ‘‘that at Babylon a 
number was a very different thing from a figure. Just as in an- 
cient times and, above all, in Egypt, the name had a magic power 
and ceremonial words formed an irresistible incantation, so here 
the number possesses an active force, the number is a symbo] and 
its properties are sacred attributes.’’ 

Among the Greeks arithmology is practically theology of num- 
bers. We have a Theologumena Arithmeticae by Nicomachus of 
Gerasa. In Plato’s Epinomis (chap. 4), numbers are regarded as 
of divine origin. Much number symbolism appears in Plutarch, De 
Procreatione Animae in Timaeo Platons (Mor. 1012-1030). 

We may close this introduction with a few significant words 
from A. Ed. Chaignet, Pythagore et la Philosophie Pythagoricien- 
ne, 2.8: ‘‘Le nombre et les propriétés et combinaisons du nombre sont 
causes de tout ce qui est et de tout ce qui devient, de tout ce qui a 
été et est devenu dés l’origine, de tout ce qui est et devient aujourd’- 
hui. Le monde lui-méme, dans son unité, est constitué par le 
nombre, et il n’y a pas de nombre en dehors de lui qui constitue le 
monde. la pensée, 1’occasion, 1’injustice, la séparation et le mé- 
lange, 1’>homme et le cheval, chacune de ces choses est un nombre: 
le ciel ou le monde, comme |’appelaient les pythagoriciens, est une 
harmonie, ¢c’est-a-dire un nombre. Le nombre est 1’étre méme.’’ 

In commenting on Vergil, Ecl. 8.75, Numero deus impare gaudet, 


1 For a similar study of number usage in a special author, see C. P. Clark, 
Numertcal Phraseology in Vergul (Princeton Dissertation, 1913). 


2 Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans, p. 30. See also 
W. Wynn Westcott, Numbers: Their Occult Power and Mystic Virtue. 
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Servius says: Impar numerus immortalis quia dividi integer non 
potest; par numerus mortalis, quia dwidi potest. If this explana- 
tion was known to Pliny, it did not satisfy him, for he asks 
(28.23) : ‘‘Why is it that we entertain the belief that for every 
purpose odd numbers are the more effectual and that particular 
attention is paid to the days while fevers are running their 
course ?”’ 

A diet of snails is good for the stomach, but one should remem- 
ber to take an uneven number of them (30.44)* An uneven num- 
ber of flies rubbed upon the patient with the digitus medicus is a 
remedy for boils (30.108). A chaplet made of an uneven number 
of the leaves of smilax is a cure for headache (24.82). Another. 
remedy for the same ailment is an uneven number of the berries 
of the laurel crushed and warmed for use (23.156). In Mithri- 
dates’ antidote against poison, which was compounded of fifty- 
four things, no two ingredients were of equal weight (29.24). 

We are gracefully told by Varro * that the number of guests at a 
banquet should be not fewer than the Graces, nor more than the 
Muses; Pliny informs us (28.27) that if the number is not uneven 
at a time when the dinner party suddenly becomes silent, it is a 
sign that the good name of every individual present is in danger. 
If one is destined to lameness, loss of an eye, or some similar afflic- 
tion, then, according to Pythagoras (Pliny 28.33), the misfortune 
will fall upon the right side of the body if there is an odd number 
of vowels in one’s name; upon the left if there is an even num- 
ber.® 

The number of eggs in a sitting should be uneven (10.151).° 
Seven or nine is the best number for geese (10.163). , 

The superstition about uneven numbers still survives. At Paler- 
mo I was strongly advised not to purchase an even number of 
amulets. (The purpose of the clerk was not merely pecuniary.) 


8 References to Pliny’s Natural History will be given in this abbreviated 
form. 

Ap. Aul. Gell., Noct. Att., 13.11.2. 

S’ Eugene Tavenner, Studies in Magic from Latin Literature, p. 119, note 
283, gives many references to passages showing the Roman preference for odd 
numbers. One of Numa’s precepts advised sacrificing an odd number to the 
terrestrial gods and an even number to celestial deities (Plut., Num. 14.3). 

¢ This superstition is still current in the United States. See Daniel L. 
and Lucy B. Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions, 3537. 
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At Tarracina I bought a group of amulets attached to a ring cir- 
cumscribing the number thirteen. 

In numbers, too, we see a sort of sympathetic magic. Three 
leaves of cinquefoil are recommended for tertian fever, four for 
quartan (26.116). Vervain, administered in wine, is curative 
of fever even in beasts of burden, but care must be taken in the 
case of tertian fever to cut the plant at the third joint; in case of 
quartan, at the fourth (26.117). A dose of three roots of plantago 
in three cyathi of wine will help tertian fever, four at a time, 
quartan (26.115) According to certain magi, a fever patient 
should tie three knots in turnsole for tertian fever, four for quar- 
tan, and then pray that he may live to untie them. The plant 
must not, however, be removed from the ground (22.61). 

Of the uneven numbers, three is by far the most frequent. As 
the use of this number has already been abundantly illustrated 
with regard to Greek and Latin literature in general,’ I shall cite 
but one instance outside of Pliny. A prize example is to be found 
in Plutarch’s life of Fabius Maximus (4.4-5), apropos of which 
the biographer theorizes about the special potency of the number. 
He records a vow of Fabius Maximus to celebrate a musical and 
dramatic festival which should cost 333 sestertia, plus 333 denart, 
plus one-third of a denarius. 

Now the reason for the exact prescription of this particular number is hard 
to give, unless it was thereby desired to laud the power of the number three, 
as being a perfect number by nature, the first of odd numbers, the beginning 
of quantity, and as containing in itself the first differences and the elements of 
every number mingled and blended together.® 

The locus classicus on three is, of course, Ausonius, Griphus 
Ternaru Numeri. In the ninety lines of this riddle, the number 
three is mentioned in some form one hundred times. 

I shall quote but a few of the multitudinous uses of the number 
three in Pliny. At a fountain of Apollo in Lycia, fish used to come 
to the sound of the flute when summoned thrice (32.17). On one 
occasion during plebeian games in the Circus, a driver was thrown 

7H. Usener, Dretheit, Rheinisches Museum, LVIII (1903), 1-47, 161-208, 321- 
362; Eugene Tavenner, Three as a Magic Number in Latwm Literature, 
T.A.P.A., XLVII, 117-143; Emory B. Lease, The Number Three, Mystertous, 


Mystio, Magic, Class. Phil., XIV, 56-73. Still other references can be found in 
the notes to these articles. 


8 Perrin’s translation. 
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from his chariot. The ancients regarded it as a great portent that 
the horses ran without guidance to the Capitol and encircled the 
temple three times (8.161). It was common knowledge that Julius 
Caesar, after having experienced a dangerous fall from a chariot, 
made it a practice on taking his seat in a vehicle to repeat thrice 
a certain charm to ensure the safety of his journey (28.21).° 

In folk medicine, three is extremely common, especially in pre- 
scribing the number or the amount of the ingredients. A cough 
may be cured by chewing and swallowing three leaves of laurel 
daily for three successive days (23.152). Three heads of garlic 
beaten up in vinegar will relieve toothache (20.53). When there 
are swellings in the groins due to ulcers, a remedy is effected by 
inserting in the sores three horsehairs tied in the same number of 
knots (28.218). Mures aranei (? shrew-mice), if suspended till 
they die, are a remedy for boils, provided they are carried three 
times around the sores without being allowed to touch the ground 
and provided practitioner and patient expectorate each time 
(30.108) .2° 

Multiples of three are not infrequent in Pliny. Mint tasted for 
nine days in the garden without being plucked will cure affections 
of the spleen, but the patient must say he is treating the spleen 
(20.151). To secure a remedy for affections of the eyes, some per- 
sons enclose in a new earthen vessel a lizard and some of the small 
stones which are usually bound to the body for tumors of the 
groin. Each stone has nine marks put upon it. For nine days a 
stone is removed from the vessel daily. When the ninth day has 
come, the lizard is liberated and the stones are then endowed with 
remedial powers (29.129). 


® For similar uses of three, see 7.73; 8.106, 161, 165; 10.94; 18.158; 20.5, 
171; 24.112; 26.93; 27.131; 28.21, 33, 39, 62; 29.83. 


10 For three in folk- medicine: see also 18. 293 ; 20.227; 23.35, 53, 108, 110, 
111, 126, 140, 148, 151, 162, 188, 190, 193, 194, 198, 208, 227, 264; 21, 126, 
169, 175; 22.51, 64, 67, 135, 137: 23.25, 84, 107, "136, 151, 152, 153, 156, 158; 
24.6, 77, 112, 131, 154, 172, 177, 181; 25.40, 100, 128, 146, 167; 26.27, 33, 49, 
53, 75, 87, 88, 90, 109, 112, 113, 115, 116, 123, 124, 132, 134, 137, 155, 
156; 27.17, 20, 44, 46, 48, 53, 60, 62, 79, 92, 101, 119, 120, 130, 141; 28.33, 
36, ‘44, 46, 91, 94, 96, 100, 130, 138, 139, 194, 195, 207, 218, 228, 232, 255; 
29.60, 70, ’80, ’100, 131; 30.35, 38, 40, 46, 48, 55, 64, 71, 77, 78, 86, 88, 94, 
100, i01, "102, 108, 110, 131, 144, 145, 148; 32. 36, 37, 39, 67, 70, 81, 83, 93, 101, 
112, 117, 133, 136; 33. 109; 34. 151, 174; 36. 148, 

11 For other uses of nine, see 20. 135; 24.180, 185; 26.54, 66; 27.42; 28.249, 
260; 30.48; 31.55, 107; 32.76. Compare W. H. Roscher, Die enneadischen und 
hebdomadischen Fristen und Wochen der aeltesten Griechen; ein Beitrag eur 
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Ter with a derivative of novem is obviously more effectual than 
the simple vigints septem. A man may be killed by thrice nine 
stings (ter novems punctts) of hornets (11.73). A sheep’s milt 
when fresh is good for pains in the spleen. The person who applies 
it should say: ‘‘I do this for the spleen.’’ The milt should then 
be enclosed in the walls of the bedchamber and sealed with a ring. 
Finally the charm should be repeated ter novies (30.51).7% One 
recalls in this connection that the Peloponnesian War was to last 
thrice nine years."® Ter novies occurs in five references that I have 
to Marcellus..* One charm that he records (10.56), sirmio, sirmi, 
is to be repeated nonagies novies. 

The number five and its multiples are likewise used in folk 
medicine. It is said that five bitter almonds will make a drinker 
immune to inebriation (23.145). Five ants swallowed in drink 
are a remedy for the bite of spiders (29.88). Boiled in milk and 
taken as a broth, the root of the mallow cures a cough within five 
days (20.225).15 To go afield for an example, Plutarch (Mor. 
264A) tells us that five is the most matrimonial of all numbers, 
for three is the first odd number and two the first even one. Five 
is compounded, therefore, of odd and even, as it were, of male 
and female. 

A certain kind of tortoise found in streams is used in a cure for 
quartan fever; it must be caught, however, on the fifteenth day of 
the moon when it is fat (32.40). Some persons take fifteen frogs 
and put them on bulrush spits in a new earthen vessel; they then 
mix the juices which flow from them with the gum of a white vine 
and use the mixture as an application for the eye-lids (32.75).'° 


vergletchenden Chronologie und Zahlenmystik, Koen. saechs. Gesellsch. d. Wis- 
sensch, Abhandl.. philol. hist. Classe, Vol. XXI, No. 4, pp. 1-92; Enneadische 
Studien; Versuch einer Geschtchte der Neunzahl bei den Griechen, mit beson- 
derer Beruecksichtigung dcs aelt. Epos, der Philosophen unt Aerzte, op. cit., 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, pp. 1-170. Forty-six references to superstitions about nine 
are to be found in the index of Kentucky Superstitions, by Daniel L. and Lucy 
B. Thomas. A friend turned over to me a chain letter, in which nine is the 
first and last number. 

12 An especially interesting usage is to be found in a cure for gout: Terra 
pestem teneto. Salus hic maneto (i.e., tn meis pedibus). Hoc ter novies can- 
hee no terram tangere, despuere, teiunum cantare (Varro, De Re Bust., 

18 Thue. 5.26.4; Plut., Nicias 9.6. 

142.57; 8.172; 10.69; 15.101; 28.16. See also W. Warde Fowler, The Num- 
ber Twenty-Seven in Roman Ritual, Classical Review, XVI, 211-212. 

18 For other uses of five, see 20.103; 24.46, 77, 129, 138, 168; 26.29, 30, 35; 
28.91, 107, 127, 202; 29.43, 50, 88; 30.56, 88, 92, 125, 141; 32.85, 113. 
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There was a medicament by means of which the entire spleen 
could be discharged from the body in thirty-five days (20.166). 
For the cure of inflammatory ulcers, a peculiar kind of plaster was 
made of 75 denarii of hog’s lard mixed with 100 of litharge of 
silver (28.140). 

Next to the number three, seven is of most frequent occurrence; 
the credulous reader will recall that Homer was born in seven 
cities (Anthol. Graec. 16.297-298) and that 


Seven cities warred for Homer being dead 
Who living had no roofe to shrowd his head.17 

There were seven sages, seven gates of Thebes, seven against 
Thebes, seven Epigonot, seven opera mirabilu (Hyg. 223), seven 
chords, seven planets, seven stars in the septentriones, seven hills 
of Rome, seven kings of Rome, seven books on pontifical procedure 
(Pliny 13.87), seven on Pythagoreanism (7b.), seven by Varro on 
human antiquities (1b.). If one wishes to invoke the seven planets, 
there is nothing so compelling as the pronunciation of the seven 
vowels or the sevenfold repetition of a ceremony, gesture, or word.'® 
As the sage Pythagoras has declared, the number seven is especially 
appropriate in things divine (Apul., Met. 11.1). Aulus Gellius 
devotes seventeen sections of his Noctes Atticae (3.10) to the num- 
ber seven, giving some thirty instances of its use. He notes the 
influence of the heptad in birth, life, and illness and in natural 
phenomena. 

Strange to say, Pliny nowhere discusses the climacteric years of 
man’s life,!® although he does associate the number seven with as- 
pects of existence. He quotes Hippocrates to the effect that in 
fevers the sign of death appears on the seventh day (26.123). The 
front teeth of children appear in the seventh month and are lost 
in the seventh year (7.68). When children are born in the seventh 
month, nasal and aural orifices are often lacking (11.158). 

16 For other uses of fifteen, see 10.81, 85; 23.131; 25.135; 32.93. 

17 Thomas Heywood, Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels. 

Sa See K. F. Smith, in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and BU VIII, 

19 On this subject see Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 3.10.9; Clemens Alexandr., 
Strom. VI.xvi.143.1; Theologumena Arithmetice, page 53 (Astius). The 


grand climacteric at 63 was especially dangerous; Augustus was greatly re- 
lieved when he had passed it (Aul. Gell., op. cit., 15.7). 


20 For other instances of seven and buman life, see Pliny 11.166 and 236; 
Aul. Gell., op. cit., 3.10.7-15; Celsus 2.1. 
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The influence of the number seven is not confined to man. Hal- 
eyons make their nests seven days before the winter solstice and 
bring forth their young seven days after it (10.90). The ‘purple- 
fish’ (purpura) lives seven years as a rule (9.125). There are a 
number of insects whose life from beginning to end is regulated by 
multiples of seven. Thrice seven days is the duration of the life 
of the gnat and of certain vermiculi, while insects that are vivi- 
parous (corpus parientes) live four times seven days (11.120). 7" 

In the cure of diseases seven is likewise potent. Glaucoma may 
be cured by using the brains of a puppy seven days old (29.117). 
If one extracts pith from byglossos (‘oxtongue’) that is begin- 
ning to wither and at the same time names the fever patient for 
whom he is plucking it, and binds seven leaves to him just before 
a@ paroxysm, the fever will leave him—they say (26.116). In 
jaundice seven seeds of colocynthis may be taken with beneficial 
results (20.15). 

Farming operations are likewise controlled by the number seven. 
The seven days after the full moon are the best for grubbing out 
trees (16.194). Wine should be racked off at the seventh day after 
the winter solstice, provided the moon is seven days old (18.232). 
Diachyton, a sweet wine, is best made by drying grapes in the sun, 
and then placing them for seven days in an enclosed space upon 
hurdles seven feet from the ground (14.84).?? 

A certain Epigenes says that water which has become foul 
seven times is immune to foulness (31.34). The mounted hunter 
will more easily capture a hyena if he ties his girdle and whip 
with seven knots (28.93). Marius was consul seven times (18.32), 
an honor which had been portended by his finding seven eaglets in 
a nest (Plut. Marius 36) .75 

Naturally, multiples of seven are common. During the twice 


71 See also 8.172; 10.180, 


22 For other uses of seven, see 2.12, 84, 215; 8.186, 206; 11.174, 236; 20.93; 
24.12, 181; 25.59; 28.48, 98, 229, 262, 30.115; 31.16, 24; 32.84. For folk 
medicine, see 20.127; 24.46; 26.30; 29.63; 30.82, 125. 


23 See also W. H. Roscher, Die Hebdomadenlehren der griechischen Philoso- 
phen und Aerzte; ein Beitrag cur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie und 
Medizin, op. cit., Vol. XXIV, No. 4, pp. 1-239; W. H. Roscher, Die Sieben und 
Neunzahl tm Kultus und Mythus der Griechen, nebst einem Anhang; Nach 
traege ew den ‘‘Enneadischen und hebdomadischen Fristen und Wochen’’ 
enthaltend, op. ctt., Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 1-126. See also The Number Seven, 
The [English] Classical Journal, VIII (1813), 365-367. 
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seven days (bis septent) while the halcyon is sitting and bringing 
forth young, the winds are stilled and the heavens serene (18.- 
231).?4 Twenty-one red flies taken in drink are a cure for epilepsy 
(30.92). For asthma, thrice seven (ter septenae) millipeds that 
have been soaked in honey are administered through a reed 
(30.47 ) .35 

Among the more recent superstitions connected with seven is the 
one about the special powers of a seventh child. 

The seventh son of the seventh son is supposed to be able to tell fortunes 
and to perform cures of various kinds. This applies equally to the seventh 
daughter of the seventh son. It is also held that the seventh son or child is 
supernaturally gifted.26 

In an endless prayer-chain invoking blessing upon our soldiers 
and sailors were the following directions: 

Copy it and see what happens on the seventh day. It is said that all who 
write it will be taken care of, and we who break the chain will meet with 
misfortune. Send it to seven married women and on the seventh day you will 
meet with great joy.27 

Many instances of superstitions about seven have been collected 
in Kentucky.”* Consultation of the indices of modern folklore 
publications reveals many examples. Especially interesting uses 
of mystic seven are still found in great numbers in southern India 
in connection with religious observances, birth, puberty, marriage, 
pregnancy and death.”® 

The Egyptians say that if upon the twenty-eighth day of their 
month Thoth a person rub himself with the juice of the plant 
myosota before he speaks to any one, he will have no diseases of 
the eye during that year (27.105). Aulus Gellius (Noct Att. 
3.10.6) quotes Varro as stating that the moon completes its orbit 
in twenty-eight days, but that the fact that this number is four 
times seven is not so significant as that it is the sum of all the num- 
bers from one to seven inclusive, i. e.. 1+2+3+41+5+6+17=28. 

24Qn the number fourteen, see also 19.60; 30.119. 

25 Qn the number twenty-one, see also 29.141; 30.40, 92, 

26 Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXXI, p. 39; see also pages 21 and 22. 

27 Scribners’ Magazine, LXXI, 249. 

28 Daniel L. and Lucy B. Thomas, op. cit., have 38 instances. 


29 See Edgar Thurston, Omens and Superststions of Southern Indta, pp. 26, 
30, 31, 33, 34, 49, 52, 56, 68, 186, 228, 229, 253, 291, 299, 309. 
30 Cf. Plutarch, Lycurgus 5.8. 
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Seventy, too, has its special significance (26.99). The Teubner 
edition of Pliny for 1880 tells us (28.183) that some women were 
in the habit of washing their faces in asses’ milk 700 times daily. 
Our sympathy (or admiration) vanishes, however, when we learn 
that the Mayhoff edition of 1897 changes the reading to septtes. 
An unusually large number for a charm is recorded by Marcellus 
Empiricus (10.55). All one has to do in order to stop the flow of 
blood from any part of the body is to touch the place affected and 
say socnon, socnon twenty times seven. One is privileged to repeat 
this charm ad libitum. These numbers sink into insignificance 
when we compare them with one in a Turkish feat of magic. It is 
said that when the Turks wish to bring on rain, they throw 77,000 
stones into the sea (Folk-Lore, 12,216). 

Even numbers, too, have magic powers. The seeds of the col- 
ocynthis, if attached to the body in a linen cloth, will cure, it is 
said, the fevers to which the Greeks have given the name ‘periodic,’ 
but only when administered in even numbers (20.15). If a per- 
son says duo just as soon as he sees a scorpion, it will stop short 
and forbear to sting (28.24)." For diseases of the spleen some 
people administer the milt of a pup two days old in squill vinegar 
(30.52). The number two is not infrequent in prescriptions.** 

So many associations clustered about the number four that there 
was sufficient material for a treatise on it by a certain Demetrius 
(28.64). This number is common in folk medicine. With four 
upper teeth of the enhydris, a water-snake, it is the practice to 
lance the upper gums of a person whose upper teeth are aching, and 
to use four lower teeth for the lower jaw (32.82). As an amulet, 
four joints of a scorpion’s tail, together with the sting, are attached 
to the body in a piece of black cloth (30.100). The heads of four 
snails, cut from the body with a reed, provide an amulet against 
fever (30.101) .78 

The superstititious use of this number is very old. Hesiod (Op. 
809) advises to begin to build narrow ships on the fourth day of 
the month. It is likewise the day to bring home a bride (2. 


%1 The scorpion seems to have a special aversion to the number two, for two 
drachme of red iris are taken in bread or water to foil it (21.141). 


82 See 20.139, 145, 152, 164, 166, 258; 21.140; 26.59, 119, 


88 For other uses of four in folk medicine, see 20.101, 138, 227, 246; 21.83; 
24.44, 55, 106; 25.99, 103, 127; 26.40, 109; 28.152, 168; 29.121; 30.62, 101. 
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800-801). On the fourth day open a jar (7b. 819). The fourth of 
the mid-month is a day holy above all (loc. cit.). 

The even multiples of three are neither so common nor so signifi- 
eant as the odd ones. After describing a remedy made chiefly of 
120 poppy heads and honey, Pliny says (20.208) : ‘‘More recently 
there have been added to the mixture six drachmae of saffron, 
hypocisthis, frankincense, and gum acacia with one sextarius of 
raisin wine of Crete.’’ The addition, in which senae and sextarius 
appear, was merely for display (ostentatio), i. e., for psychological 
effect, since the chief virtue lay, according to Pliny, in the poppies 
and honey. The number six is used frequently in folk medicine.** 

The number twelve appears once (25.75).2> The juice of the 
lepton is medicinal when extracted from stalks steeped in water 
for eighteen days (25.68). Squill, prepared in vinegar, is good 
for sharpening the eyesight and for pains in the stomach if its 
elaborate preparation is started 48 days before the (summer) 
solstice (20.98). We have noted that there were fifty-four ingre- 
dients in Mithridates’ antidote for poison (29.24). 

The number ten and its multiples were regarded with reverence. 
In Pliny we find them chiefly in folk medicine. For alopecia some 
persons cook ten green lizards in ten sextaru of old olive oil and 
apply the concoction once a month (29.108).2° Quinsy is treated 
by crushing twenty millipeds in a semt-sextarius of hydromel and 
administering them through a reed, since they are of no use if 
touched by the teeth (30.35).*7 Dolphins conceal themselves for 
thirty days at the rising of the dog-star (9.22) .** 

Forty is the most interesting multiple of ten and seems to be the 
most significant.*® If there is a movement of the womb on the for- 


84 See 22.59; 23.81; 27.46, 48, 50, 138; 33.109; 34.155; 35.195. 


36 Hesiod, Op., 750-752, records a superstition in connection with the num- 
ber twelve: ‘‘Do not let a boy of twelve years sit on things which may not 
be moved [e.g., tombs], for that is bad, and makes a man unmanly, nor yet a 
child ‘. twelve months, for that has the same effect’’ (translation of Evelyn- 


8¢ For other uses of ten, see 2.139; 14.100; 20.120, 261; 23.156; 29.106; 
32.55, 106; 34.110, 111. 

87 For other uses of twenty, see 8.177; 11.32, 135; 14.100; 23.43; 24.55, 77; 
25.88; 27.95; 28.48, 176, 200; 30.49; 32.106. 

38 For other uses of thirty, see 2.139; 8.152, 206; 9.125; 20.184; 22.144; 
23.25; 26.77, 114; 27.34; 28.224; 30.36, 73; 34.123. 

89 See W. H. Roscher, Die Zahl 40 im Glauben, Brauch und Schrifttum der 
Bemiten; etn Beitrag zur vergleichenden Religtonswissenschaft, Volkskunde und 
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tieth day, it is a male child that is conceived (7.41). To laugh, if 
but for an instant, has never been granted to man prior to the 
fortieth day after his birth (7.2).*° Wrinkles may be removed and 
the whiteness of the skin preserved by boiling for forty days and 
nights the pastern bone of a white steer and applying it to the 
face in a linen cloth (28.184) .*! 

For a cough, shell fifty bitter almonds and grind them in honey 
with one acetabulum of anise (20.188). The incubation of the owl 
during the winter lasts sixty days (10.39).** We have seen that 
120 heads of the wild poppy were used in making a medicament 
(20.208). 

There are a few odds and ends of number superstitions in Pliny. 
He tells us that a lake at Babylon has red waters for eleven days 
during the summer (31.56). 

Thirteen superstitions are not common in antiquity. It is said 
on the authority of a soothsayer that the vulture lays thirteen 
eggs and that it uses one of them to cleanse the others and the nest, 
after which it is thrown away (10.19). During the summer and 
till the Calends of November a hen should have thirteen eggs in a 
sitting ; but the number must be smaller in winter, though not fewer 
than nine (18.231). Hesiod (Op. 780-781) advises one not to start 
to sow on the thirteenth of the waxing month, but to use it for 
setting plants.** 

Hyssop berries taken in water for sixteen days consecutively are 
a remedy for epilepsy (26.114).** It is thought to be a preventive 
of baldness and headache to cut the hair on the seventeenth and 
twenty-ninth days of the moon (28.28). If a child moves in the 
womb on the nineteenth day, it is a female (7.41). The Egyptians 


Zahlenmystik, op. oit., Vol. XXVII, pp. 91-138; Die Tessarakontaden und 
Tessarakontadenlehren der Griechen und anderer Voelker, Berichte ueber dite 
Verhandlungen der Koen. saechs. Geselisch. d. Wissensch., Vol. LXI, pp. 15-206. 

40 See also Aristotle, De Hest. Anim., 7.10; Censorinus, De Die Natali, 11.7. 
Zoroaster was the only human being who laughed on the day he was born. 
On the subject of the smile of the infant, see Stuart, On Vergti, Eclogue 
iv. 60-63, Class. Phil., 16, 209-230, 

41 For other uses of forty, see 2.198; 7.40; 8.153; 14.85, 100, 113; 16.246; 
17.127, 128; 19.43; 20.87; 26.76, 94; 27.62, 63, 143; 28.213, 252, 258; 31.109; 
32.68, 106; 33.109; 34.119. 

42 For other uses of sixty, see 9.58; 10.32, 39, 181. 


43 For lucky and unlucky days in general, see Hesiod, Op., 764-825. 
4¢See also 34.122. 
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offer to Assabinus forty-four oxen, goats, and rams, but never 
without first getting his consent (12.89). For strengthening loose 
teeth, certain authorities give instructions to boil the hearts of 
forty-six frogs beneath a copper vessel in one sextarius of old oil 
and then to inject the decoction into the ear on the same side as the 
part of the Jaw that is affected (32.81). 

Doubtless some of these remedies are rendered more effective by 
the juggling of combinations of numbers, e. g., in treating tumors 
some authorities give twenty drachmae of wax and frankincense, 
forty of litharge, ten of calcined murex and one semi-sextarius of 
old oil (32.106). 

Wonderful results can be produced by other methods of ar- 
ranging numbers. For the cure of urinary obstructions, snails are 
taken from the shells, and crushed in one cyathus of wine. They 
are then administered, three the first day, two the second, and one 
the third (30.66).*° For fainting fits and vertigo, give one snail 
the first day, two the second, three the third, two the fourth, and 
one the fifth (30.48). 

In spite of all that has been done on ancient number supersti- 
tions, there is still ample material for further treatment, especially 
in later writers. In the present article I have been under constant 
constraint to restrict the amount of collateral material.** There is 
a fine opportunity for some aspiring Ph. D. to do us a service by 
ransacking the ancient literatures for numbers higher than three. 


45 Contrast 20.218. 


46 One could not, perhaps, get a better idea of what this number superstition 
meant in the daily lives of the ancients than by intimate association with some 
of our own backward peoples. For a little of the atmosphere of these beliefs 
and a realization of their actuality, one should consult Daniel L. and Lucy 
B. Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions. The index shows that of the 3954 super- 
stitions in this book, 89 have to do with the number two, 117 with three, 21 
with four, 13 with five, 13 with six, 38 with seven, 6 with eight, 46 with nine, 19 
with ten, and 80 on. 
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The problem of authorship of the work generally referred to un- 
der the title of Za Celestina is not a new one. Within the limited 
space that can be given to this article it is not possible to evaluate 
the various studies to which the question has given rise, nor even to 
give a complete list of them. For this material the reader is re- 
ferred to the usual handbooks of bibliography, and to the studies 
that will be mentioned in the course of this article. For present 
purposes a brief outline of the most important phases of the ques- 
tion must suffice. 

In the earlier phases the discussion hinged around the paternity 
of the first act. The texts in general circulation were those of the 
twenty-one act version, of which the earliest known editions ap- 
peared in 1502 under the title of Tragicomedia de Calisto y Melidea. 
It is stated in the prefatory matter of these editions that Fernando 
de Rojas, whose name is made known in an acrostic, found the be- 
ginning of a work of unusual merit, the author of which according 
to some was Juan de Mena, and according to others Rodrigo Cota. 
It is claimed that Rojas put into one act' the material he found, 
and completed the work. In these editions a certain Alonso de 
Proaza intervenes as corrector de la impresswon. 

The critics of earlier centuries made little progress towards the 
solution of the problem. Those of the nineteenth century took up 
the question seriously. The claims of Mena and Cota were exam- 
ined and usually rejected. By the end of the century it was 
generally held that the whole work was by one author. 

But the problem was soon to appear in a new light. For some 
time it had been known to bibliographers that a shorter version 
existed. In 1900, M. Foulché-Delbose republished a sixteen act 
text that had appeared at Seville in 1501 with the title of Comedia 
de Calisto y Melibea.? In this edition the genesis of the work is 
1 Cena, 1501; aucto o cena, Sevilla, 1502. 

2 Bibliotheca Hispanica, Vol. I, 1900. 
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assigned to an unknown author without reference to Mena or Cota. 
Rojas is named as author in the acrostic, and Proaza is likewise 
corrector de la impression. In 1902, the same scholar brought to 
light a text * lacking the first leaf, but bearing the date 1499 in the 
press mark of a well known printer of Burgos, this time without 
prefaces or appendices, and therefore without name of author or 
corrector. 

In the studies that M. Foulché-Delbose made on these editions ‘ 
is found everything that can be desired for a comparison of the two 
versions. The conclusions to which he came were that the whole of 
the sixteen act version was by one author, and that the additions of 
1502 were by another. 

In 1910, the late Menéndez y Pelayo took up the question of 
authorship again in his fundamental treatise on the Origines de la 
Novela. This great critic has left us his authoritative opinion 
that the whole of the twenty-one act version is by one author. 

Further arguments in favor of dual authorship were brought 
forward in 1913 by Sr. D. Julio Cejador y Frauca in his edition of 
La Celestina,® but on the whole the recent trend of opinion seems 
to be toward the theory of single authorship. 

In this controversy the arguments have generally centered about 
two points. The first concerns the testimony of the prefaces and 
appendices with which the editions of 1501 and 1502 were abun- 
dantly provided. But it happens that these documents are capable 
of various interpretations, and perhaps contain intentional mystifi- 
cation. The arguments that can be drawn from this source seem 
to be practically exhausted, but no generally accepted conclusions 
have been reached. The second point has to do with the literary 
merit of the material added in the edition of 1502. Here there is 
likewise the greatest diversity of opinion. M. Foulché-Delbose 
says: ‘‘Il est inadmissible que ce chef-d’euvre, la Comedia de 
Calisto y Mehbea, ait été défiguré comme a plaisir par celui-la méme 

8 Bibliotheca Hispanica, Vol. XII, 1902. 

4 Revue Hispanique, Vol. VII, 1900, and Vol. IX, 1902. 

5 Nuvea Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, Vol. XIV, Introduccién. 


6 Clasicos Castellanos, Vols. XX and XXIII. Since this text is widely acces- 
sible, reference is made to it throughout this article. For the sake of brevity the 
version of 1499 is referred to as the Comedsa, and that of 1502 as the Tragt- 
comedia. 
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qui l’avait composé.’’" Menéndez y Pelayo admitted that not all 
of the additions were fortunate, but he was able to cite numerous 
instances in which great authors had harmed their own works by 
emendation.’ His conclusions are in part as follows: ‘‘Pero hay 
en la parte afiadida bellezas de otro orden, que pertenecen a la mas 
alta esfera de la poesia; que nadie, seguramente nadie, mas que el 
bachiller Fernando de Rojas, era capaz de escribir en Espaiia en 
1502.’’* Itis a strange fact that this divergency of opinions can be 
supported by evidence drawn from the text itself. The numerous 
short additions scattered through the primitive work offer the best 
argument to the advocate of dual authorship. Even the most 
favorably inclined find here little to praise..° The chief point in 
dispute is whether the mediocrity of the additions is due to differ- 
ent authorship, or to haste and momentary lack of inspiration on 
the part of the original author. Quite the opposite can be said for 
the long passage by which the text is extended from sixteen to 
twenty-one acts. The author, whoever he may be, inserted a series 
of episodes that are not only well constructed as a whole, but that 
contain some of the most admired passages of the Tragicomedia.™ 
While some of the minor details have not escaped criticism, the 
most serious objection is that it delays unduly the final catastrophe.’ 
Although the additions as a whole do not maintain the high standard 


7 Revue Hispanique, Vol. VII, p. 60. 
8 Ibid., xxviii ff. 


: a similar statement is made by Mr. H. Warner Allen, Celestina [1908], 
p. . 


10 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., xxix. It is unfortunate that the passage cited 
in defense of the authorship of Rojas is one of the most evident imitations of 
Petrarch. Cf. Cejador’s note, I, 167. 


11 Mr. H. Warner Allen, (op. ocit., p. 322, note) calls attention to the frequen- 
cy with which critics quote as particularly worthy of praise passages from the 
additions. In support of his contention one might add the great name of 
Ferdinand Wolf, who singles out five peteree of the Celestina as particularly 
noteworthy, three of which are from the additions (Historia de las literaturas 
castellana y portuguesa, Vol. I, pp. 317-318). The fact that the Celestina 
received much attention during the Romantic period may account for some of 
the admiration for the additions of 1502. 


13 It does not seem to have been noticed that the main addition was intro- 
duced too late. Coming as it does after the death of Celestina, Sempronio, 
and P4rmeno, it was necessary to give more important réles to minor charac- 
ters, and to create new ones. The plot had almost reached its end; therefore 
a new plot had to be developed. Had the interpolation come earlier in the 
drama, the original characters could have been used, and the action could have 
been made a vital part of the main plot. 
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of excellence of the primitive version, it does not seem probable 
that they will ever be rejected solely because of lack of literary 
merit. 

Menéndez y Pelayo not only considered, the additions worthy of 
a place in the text, but he saw perfect identity of style in both the 
serious and the comic elements in all parts of the Tragicomedta.'* 
Of all arguments, that of identity of style, if the word is taken in 
its broadest sense, is the most serious. It is not surprising that 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century a work of great popular- 
ity should have been tampered with. Once a book was issued it 
was considered public property. The general attitude toward 
literary proprietorship is well indicated by the often cited passage 
of Juan Valdés,’* where he speaks of the style of the Celestina: 
‘Ks verded que peca en dos cosas, las quales facilmente se podrian 
remediar, y quten las remediasse, le haria gran honra.’’ But that 
the task of emendation should have been undertaken by a writer of 
sufficient genius and imitative power to make nearly a hundred 
additions, and to increase in length by one fourth the greatest 
piece of prose fiction written in Spain before Don Quixote, without 
leaving any trace of his meddling seems to border on the miracu- 
lous. Some of the more general aspects of the question will be 
discussed in the following pages. 

One may ask how well the additions conform to the literary 
purpose of the original. In the Comedia the plot is extremely 
simple. Even the occasion of the first meeting of Calisto and 
Melibea was relegated to the argumento; or the reader was left in 
suspense until well along in the second act, if there was no intro- 
ductory statement in the author’s manuscript.'® On the first page 
the hero makes his declaration and is repulsed. He seeks counsel 


18 Op. cit., xxvi and xxxvii. 

1¢ Didlogo de la lengua, ed. Boehmer, p. 415. 

15 The theory advanced by M. Foulché-Delbose that there was an edition 
without argumentos prior to that of 1499 (Revue Hispanique, VII, pp. 30 ff.) is 
well supported by evidence drawn from the text itself. Yet it is possible that the 
Comedia had some sort of an introduction when it left the author’s hands, 
Does it not seem odd that the author could have left his reader in ignorance of 
the cause of the first meeting of the hero and heroine until it is made known 
by the chance statement of a servant (I, 121)? It does not seem likely that 
such an important piece of information would be tucked away in the middle 
of an argument between Calisto and PArmeno, nor that a story of the time of 
the Celestina would begin so in the middle of things, Might the phrase oon 
ous argumentos nueuamente afiadidos not mean ‘‘ supplemented, added to’’? 
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from his servant Sempronio. On the advice of Sempronio, Celes- 
tina is called in on the case, and promises her aid. PArmeno, a more 
honorable servant of Calisto, opposes the scheme without success. 
Celestina gains entrance to the house of Melibea under pretense of 
wishing to sell some wool, delivers as much of her message as the 
occasion permits, overcomes Melibea’s initial wrath, and wins her 
sympathy for Calisto. Parmeno is next won over to Celestina’s 
side by getting him Areusa as a mistress. From a dinner where 
she is feasting with her aids, Celestina is recalled to Melibea’s 
house, where she arranges for an interview between the lovers at 
Melibea’s door. Here declarations of love are made and plans 
formed for a clandestine meeting in the garden. That same night 
brings the death of Celestina, Sempronio, and Pérmeno in a quarrel 
over the division of the gifts of Calisto. Undaunted by this tragedy 
Calisto goes forth the next night to the consummation of his pas- 
sion but also to his destruction, and Melibea leaps from a high 
tower after recounting the cause of her undoing. 

It is interesting to note that throughout the whole plot the main- 
spring to every action is a passion. Calisto is a prey to love when 
the dialogue opens. P&rmeno is won over to the cause of Celestina 
through his libidinous desire for Areusa. Avarice brings about 
the death of Celestina as well as that of her co-workers Sempronio 
and Parmeno. The accidental taking off of Calisto is a direct 
result of his lustful pursuit of Melibea, who in her turn kills her- 
self to join her lover in death. Although Celestina shows a spirit 
of intrigue in winning Parmeno to her side, in seeking reward from 
Calisto, and in pressing his suit before Melibea, she does no more 
than open the door to natural inclinations. It is lust, not Celestina, 
that debauches Paérmeno. In the downfall of Melibea, the part of 
Celestina has been greatly overestimated,’ and undue emphasis 
has been put upon the display of intrigue and the claptrap of 
witchcraft with which she surrounds herself. The sight of Calisto 
causes Melibea to love him, her passion drives her to take a decid- 
edly active part in her own ruin, and unrepentant she follows her 
lover in death (II, 54, 212-213, 224 ff.).17 In spite of its name 
the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea is a profound tragedy in which 
human nature succumbs to its own passions.'® 
"16 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., pp. xxxii-xxxiii. 


17 Roman numerals refer to volume, Arabic to page. 
18 A justifiable step in humanizing the character of Celestina has been taken 
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In the additions the plot becomes more complicated, and the 
dramatic motives change. Areusa and Elicia plan to make Calisto 
suffer for the death of their lovers. Areusa inveigles Sosia into 
betraying the plans of his master. Centurio is tricked into a 
promise to kill Calisto. He in turn deceives his mistress by sending 
a cripple in his stead. The death of Calisto is made to result from 
the attack of Traso. In a word, the drama of passion has become 
a comedy of intrigue. Menéndez y Pelayo saw all this when he 
wrote that Rojas ‘‘had to resort to an episodic and useless intrigue 
that leads nowhere and in no way modifies the outcome.’’’® Mr. 
H. Warner Allen argues that the additions work up to the catas- 
trophe in a more logical manner.”° Yet it must be admitted that 
there is a notable difference between the simple plot of the 
Comedia, in which human passions lead their victims on to their 
destruction, and the complicated intrigue of the additions, in which 
each character deceives the other in order to gain his ends, and 
the whole of which is based on an illogically directed desire for 
vengeance. 

Another novelty of the additions is the author’s treatment of 
nature. None of the characters of the Comedia pays the slightest 
attention to natural phenomena. In his first visit to the garden 
Calisto has eyes only for the physical attractions of Melibea. In 
the additions he dwells, although but for a moment, on the alegre 
vergel, suaues plantas e fresca verdura, and deleytosas estrellas 
(II, 187-138). The primitive Melibea saw in her surroundings 
only the cruel doors and strong locks that separated her from her 
lover (II, 92-93). In the additions her songs and those of Lucretia 
(II, 191-193) abound in references to the color and fragrance of 
the flowers, the clear fountain, shady trees, shining stars, and the 
nightingale that sings at dawn. And later in a lyric prose Melibea 
invites her lover to look at the clear moon and fleeting cloud, to 
hear the murmur of the water among the plants and the gentle 
breeze in the branches, and to observe the somber shadows fitted 
to hide their pleasures (II, 194). 

In as far as the Comedia is concerned, Professor Fitzmaurice- 
by Sr. Diez-Canedo, La Celestina, Madrid, Calleja, 1917, p. xxi; and by Azorin, 


Valores Literartos, 1913, pp. 98-116. I have not been able to follow the news- 
paper controversy that preceded the latter study. 


19 Op. cit., xxxiii. 
20 Op. Cit., 321-322. 
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Kelly is undoubtedly right in saying that the author has ‘‘escasa 
disposicitén para el humor.’’?! Although the conventional indica- 
tions of laughter are not infrequent,”* passages in which a comic 
intent is discernible are few. A pun is found in I, 140, ‘‘ (Sem- 
pronio) — ... no vayas por lana e vengas sm pluma. (Celes- 
tina) —sSim pluma, fijof (Sempronio) —O emplumada, madre, 
que es poer.’’ Again it is an odd comparison that gives a comic 
effect, as that in which Sempronio qualifies the passion of Calisto 
as worse than that of the Sodomites who cast lustful eyes upon 
the angels, while Calisto wished to have carnal relations with 
one whom he held to be a god (I, 44). 

Since perverse human nature seems to take unending delight in 
salacious details, it may be inferred that the frequent highly 
spiced dialogues between Celestina and her associates were intended 
to furnish fun for the not too prudish reader. Yet it is to be noted 
that there seems to be no tendency to distort the plot or to intro- 
duce extraneous episodes in order to cater to low tastes. It is 
thus often impossible to decide whether the author is trying to be 
humorous or only realistic. Cases in point are, I, 62-63, 95-96, 
and 138. Not less than three times imaginary attacks on the virtue 
of the old and unchaste Celestina are mentioned, once by Parmeno 
in an ironical vein (I, 216), and twice by Celestina herself with 
purely comic intent (I, 260; II, 28). 

On the whole the development of a sinister plot leaves little 
room for comedy. A humorous situation is found in the scene 
in which the servants left on guard by Calisto make such ample 
preparations for flight (II, 95). But the reader has difficulty in 
deciding whether the author wished to make sport of the cowardice 
of the servants, or to warn masters of the untrustworthiness of those 
in whom they were confiding their safety.25 Only in the ninth 
act do we find any considerable pause in the development of the 
plot. Here the author produces a master portrayal of the philo- 
sophy of the underworld. Before a table loaded with stolen deli- 


21 Historia de la literatura esparola, 1921, p. 125. 


22 They are found in the Comedia (I, 42, 44, 61, 111, 161, 170; I, 37 and 
77), where the comic element is slight, and are absent from the additions, 
unless ; ya! ; ya! can by exception be so interpreted in II, 157. 

28 That the contemporaries of Rojas saw the humor of the situation is in- 
dicated by the fact that Torres Naharro took this scene over into the theater, 
and gave it a comic turn; cf. Comedia Himenea, Jornada cuarta. 
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cacies, in the midst of her dissolute associates, Celestina passes in 
review her past glories and laments her present fallen fortune. 
She sings her praises of wine, her present comforter (II, 29), and 
invites her companions to enjoy the pleasures of the fiesh while 
they are still young (II, 40-41). But although the themes are rich 
in comic possibilities, Celestina’s humor scarcely goes beyond the 
bounds of geniality of expression; it is devoid of exaggeration, 
witticisms, and other comic devices. 

Satire is not infrequent. It is an inherent part of the argumenta- 
tion in I, 45ff., where Sempronio censures the vices and weak- 
nesses of women in answer to Calisto’s extravagant praise of 
Melibea. The connection with the plot is incidental in the tirade 
that Areusa delivers, as an excuse for her own free life, against 
mistresses who mistreat their servants (II, 43-44). But in both of 
these cases the comic element is slight. The favorite object of the 
author’s satire is the immorality of the clergy. The theme is 
introduced casually, but with a frequency that makes it significant 
(I, 62-63, 241; II, 26, 47-49). The reader may see beneath the 
surface either broad humor or bitter censure, but the author leaves 
no indication that he wishes to play the part of a moralist. 

In spite of the rarity of comic passages, one does not feel that 
the author is lacking in the sense of humor. He has neither the 
stolidness of the witless mind nor the seriousness of the reformer. 
He is rather a humorist with a light touch who never allows his 
facetiousness to detract from his serious purpose. He may pause 
for a moment on a humorous situation, but he never allows it to 
develop into buffoonery or hyperbole. It is to be noted also that 
none of his characters plays anything approaching a comic role. 
More of the comic speeches are put into the mouth of Celestina 
than into that of any other character, but this is to be accounted 
for by the prominent part she plays in the development of the 
tragedy. 

It is interesting to compare the subtle humor of the Comedia with 
the striving after comic effects that is so noticeable in the additions. 
In almost the first of the additions (I, 125) Parmeno is made to 
say that if his master were hit in the heel by a lance more brains 
would come out than if he were struck on the head. To the eulogy 
on wine an extensive addition is made (II, 30-31) from which the 
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following is taken: ‘‘(Celestina)—-I always seek the best for the 
little that I drink, only a dozen times at each meal. I will not 
exceed that, except when I am invited, as now. (PAérmeno)— 
Mother, it is good and respectable to drink three times, according 
to those who have written about it. (Celestina)— Children, the 
text is corrupt; instead of three read thirteen.’’ In a scene (II, 
196) that is almost a repetition of the first meeting in the garden, 
Melibea is pleading with Calisto to respect her person and Keep 
his hands off her clothing. Calisto answers, ‘‘He who wishes to 
eat the fowl] first takes off the feathers.’’ 

Even more significant than these isolated examples is the part of 
Centurio, who plays throughout a comic role. This cowardly brag- 
gard, a rejuvenated miles gloriosus, was destined to become one of 
the stock characters in the theater. A worthy namesake of his 
grandfather, who was called Centurio because he was a rufidén de 
cient mugeres, he lives at the expense of the prostitute Areusa. 
In spite of the prodigality of his mistress, he is continually in 
financial straits. When he comes upon the scene he is in disgrace 
with Areusa, but is promised return to favor if he will perform 
a certain act of vengeance. He assents willingly, and tells how he 
populates cemeteries and enriches surgeons. His right hand is 
death personified. He begs his mistress to choose for Calisto one 
of the seven hundred seventy varieties of death in which he deals. 
But when alone he seeks a means to avoid danger, and the cripple 
Traso is sent in his stead. As a comic character Centurio is a 
happy invention, but he is none the less a novelty. 

Satire is less used and is devoid of comic character. A few 
lines are added to Areusa’s description of the hard lot of house- 
hold servants (II, 42). The tirade of Calisto against the judge 
who caused his servants to be executed has been interpreted as a 
satire of juridical customs,‘ but it is not certain that the author 
wished to satirize the judicial class. 

The humor of the additions differs from that of the Comedia 
both in kind and in degree. Not only is there an ardent striving 

248r. Cejidor y Frauca, La Celestina, II, 133-134 note. The statement 
found in this note, that the author of the primitive Celestina never indulges in 
satire that has nothing to do with the intent of the Comedia, is wholly wrong 


The attacks upon the immorality of the clergy have not the slightest justifica- 
tion in the plot. 
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after comic effect, but there is extensive use of hyperbole, and the 
creation of a comic role. 

There is no intention of insisting here that the new elements 
found in the additions of 1502 furnish conclusive evidence of dual 
authorship. The philosophy of human passions had been treated 
so exhaustively in the Comedia that its author might have found 
it necessary to introduce the element of intrigue in order to satisfy 
the readers ‘‘que querian que se alargasse en el processo de su 
deleyte destos amantes’’ (I, 26). He also might have added the 
lyric elements to give variety to the second garden scene, which 
in its main purpose was not different from the first. The comic 
element with its forced note, inferior as it undoubtedy is to the 
subtle humor of the Comedia, could possibly spring from the desire 
to add a touch of gayety to a work that many would find unduly 
gloomy. Yet the complicated intrigue, the lyricism, and the 
forced humor found there do not support the contention of Men- 
éndez y Pelayo of ‘‘tdentidad de estilo entre todas las partes de la 
Celestina, ast en lo serio como en lo jocoso.”’?> The argument of 
identity of style must be given up, and it has perhaps been this 
assumption that has given greatest weight to the theory of single 
authorship. 

This paper will have served its purpose, if it has shown the 
uncertainty of the premises on which rest some of the conclusions 
that have been drawn concerning the authorship of the Tragi- 
comedia de Calisto y Meltbea. The problem is yet far from 
solution. If an answer is to be found that is to satisfy the critically 
minded, it is from the mass of grammatical, lexicographical, and 
stylistic details that evidence must be obtained. 

While the present writer has no desire to claim prior rights in 
the subject for himself, he wishes to announce that he has long 
been interested in the subject, and that he and students working 
under his direction have collected a certain amount of evidence, 
which will be published in due time in the hope of throwing new 
light on this important problem. 


25 Op. oit., xxvi, and similarly xxxvii. 


MR. PICKWICK, EMINENT SCIENTIST, AND 
HIS THEORY OF TITTLEBATS 


By Georae R. Porrer 
Dartmouth College 


Mr. Pieckwick’s personality was flexible, and changed as his 
author carried him through the chapters of Pickwick Papers. He 
changed so greatly that the reader, upon finishing the book, almost 
completely forgets his personality as it was outlined in the first 
chapter. Dickens himself, when carried away by the character 
he was creating, forgot the formula according to which Mr. Pick- 
wick was originally conceived, and in only a few isolated places 
made half-hearted attempts to refit into that formula the living 
being which had outgrown it. But Mr. Pickwick cannot be fully 
understood unless the existence of the formula is recognized. 

Mr. Pickwick was, as all Dickens-lovers know, originally thought 
of as a ‘‘tall, thin man.’’ Dickens intended him to be ‘‘a pur- 
blind, foolish professor, or scientist — one with spectacles — pry- 
ing into this and that, taking notes, etc.’’? and he intended the 
Pickwick Club to be a burlesque scientific society. Such a bur- 
lesque upon science was by no means an original idea. Ever since 
the seventeenth century, satirist after satirist had found attractive 
material in the foibles of scientists? The young Dickens was in 
his turn attracted by this sort of satire, and in The Mud-Fog Papers 
burlesqued, in rather uninspired fashion, a British Association 
meeting. He began Pickwick Papers according to the same general 
formula, except that he wished to add some farcical sporting 
incidents which would bring into play his illustrator’s talent for 
earicaturing sportsmen. That the Pickwick Club was organized 
at the time as being in original intent a mock scientific society, 
is evidenced by an anonymous book, The Posthumous Papers of the 
Wonderful Discovery Club, published in 1838, which is obviously, 


1 Percy Fitzgerald, Ptckwickian Studies, p. 78. 


2 For numerous examples of such satire, see Dr. C. 8. Duncan’s published 
dissertation, The New Science and English Literature of the Classical Persod 
(University of Chicago, 1913); and his article, The Scientist as a Comio Type, 
in Modern Philology, Vol. 14, p. 281. 
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even from its title, an imitation of Pickwick Papers, and is from 
beginning to end an attempt to work out the possibilities in a mock 
scientific society which Dickens left unrealized. Fortunately for 
the world, Mr. Pickwick’s girth increased, his character changed, 
the Club changed with him, and instead of another one of the 
numerous satires upon science, we have one of the great books 
in English literature. 

In the first few chapters, however, and in one or two passages 
farther on in the book, the original plan appears. The meeting 
of the Club in the first chapter, and the introduction of Mr. Pick- 
wick, are written almost wholly in accordance with it. 

Dickens of course was not by any means taking all his satire 
on scientific societies at second hand. But neither was he wholly 
uninfluenced by former satirists. The episode of ‘‘Bill Stumps 
His Mark,’’* for instance (one of the isolated passages later in 
the book which attempt to conform to the original formula), is 
an anecdote which was very common in Dickens’s time.‘ 

A number of striking parallels occur between certain details 
of Pickwick Papers and one eighteenth century book of satire upon 
scientists, which point toward the possibility, even the probability, 
that this book was known to Dickens and influenced his portrayal 
of Mr. Pickwick. The book is John Hill’s Review of the Works 
of the Royal Society, London, 1751. 

John Hill —‘‘Sir John Hill,’’ as he later called himself after 
receiving the order of Vasa from the king of Sweden in 1774 — is 
& most interesting figure in both literature and science, a man of 
a brilliant but very erratic mind and of undoubted unscrupulous- 
ness, though this latter trait has been exaggerated by his critics. 
Hill wrote on all sorts of subjects both scientific and literary, and 
became engaged in all sorts of quarrels both scientific and literary. 
He concerns us here, however, only as the author of the Review. 

The Revew, as might be suspected, rose from one of Hill’s 
quarrels. The details of the affair are uncertain, but the essential 
facts seem to be these: Hill when a young man became acquainted 

8 Pickwick Papers, Vol. I, Chapter XI. 

4It appears in Scott’s Antiquary, for example. For other parallels, see 
Berndt, Arnold, Entstehungsgeschichte der ‘Pickwick Papers,’ Greifswald, 


1908; also see an article in ‘‘The Dickensian’’ (edited by B. W. Matz; a 
magazine for the study of Dickens) for 1914 (Vol. 10), p. 330. 
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with Martin Folkes, afterward President of the Royal Society, and 
with Henry Baker, afterwards an influential member of the Society. 
These two men, evidently seeing promise in Hill, introduced him to 
several prominent men who could further his ambitions. Later, 
however, in 1750, when Hill felt that his merits deserved a mem- 
bership in the Royal Society, Folkes and Baker turned against him, 
and he failed to secure enough names to have himself nominated. 
He became very bitter against the Society and of course against 
Folkes and Baker; and he published several pamphlets against it 
besides his Review.° 

Hill’s Review is a volume of 265 pages, printed in a form some- 
what similar to a volume of the Philosophical Transactions, and 
devoted to satire and criticism of the Society’s published articles 
and of the writers of the articles. Hill’s method of satire is to 
take some specific article actually published in the Transactions — 
whether written fifty years or more before his time or contemporary 
with his Review makes no difference to him — to mention the name 
of the author and the place in the Transactions where the article 
occurs, and then to satirize, burlesque, or more seriously controvert 
the article, meanwhile paying his respects to anything or anybody 
else that may occur to him at the time. The criticism and satire 
is always entirely unscrupulous, the facts are often misrepresented, 
and he never makes any attempt to be fair to his victims. But he 
is at least frank enough to point out boldly the specific article which 
he is satirizing. And his satire is often too abundantly justified. 

In spite of the evidently personal reasons for Hill’s satire it 
seems to have had a healthy effect on the Royal Society. Up to that 
time the President or the Secretary of the Society had had almost 
unlimited control over the contents of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. During the presidency of Martin Folkes,®° who was an 
antiquarian rather than a scientist, the Transactions contained a 
great many trivial and even foolish articles." On March 26, 1752 
(not many months after the publication of Hill’s Review, it will 


SI have not been able to consult copies of any of these pamphlets. The 
title of one of them seems to be A Dissertation on Royal Societres, London, 
1750. This title is given in the Dictionary of National Biography, but no 
copy is listed in the British Museum catalogue. 

6 Nov. 30, 1741, to Nov. 30, 1752. 


7 See Weld’s History of the Royal Society, Vol. I, pp. 483 ff. 
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be noted), a committee was formed at the suggestion of Lord 
Macclesfield to pass upon all papers for the Transactions. Hill 
himself * claims to have caused this change; and there is little 
doubt that his claim is at least partially justified. On November 
30, 1752, Lord Macclesfield succeeded Martin Folkes as President 
of the Society, and in 1753 an Advertisement was inserted in the 
Transactions,’ calling attention to the newly formed committee. 

The concluding paragraph is worth quoting: 

It is likewise necessary on this occasion to remark that it is an established 
rule of the Society, to which they will always adhere, never to give their opin- 
ion, as a body, upon any subject, either of nature or art, that comes before 
them. And therefore the thanks which are frequently proposed from the chair, 
to be given to the authors of such papers, as are read at their accustomed meet- 
ings, or to the persons, through whose hands they receive them, are to be con- 
sidered in no other light, than as a matter of civility, in return for the respect 
shown to the Society by those communications. The like also is to be said with 
regard to the several projects, inventions, and curiosities of various kinds, 
which are often exhibited to the Society; the authors whereof, or those who 
exhibit them, frequently take the liberty to report, and even to certify in the 
public newspapers, that they have met with the highest applause and approbe- 
tion. And therefore it is hoped, that no regard will hereafter be paid to such 
reports, and public notices; which in some instances have been too lightly 
credited, to the dishonor of the Society. 

This advertisement has been included, with only a few breaks, 
in each volume of the Transactions up to the present time. The 
statement that the Society should not be held responsible for the 
opinions in papers presented to it was, when it was first written, 
obviously caused by Hill’s attacks, for he constantly takes that 
attitude in his Review.'! The Review also obviously called forth 
the explanation that the ‘‘thanks’’ of the Society is merely a mat- 
ter of courtesy; for Hill continually represents the Society as 
publicly avowing its eternal gratitude to the writer of some utterly 
foolish article.?? 

But while the Royal Society recognized and remedied some of 
the faults which Hill had pointed out, the stigma which he cast 
on them remained long after the faults which had justified his 


8 Preface to Vol. III of Hill’s General Natural History, 1752. 

9 Weld’s History of the Royal Society admits the probability: Vol. I, p. 485. 
10 Transactions for 1751-2. 

11 Review, pp. 154, 169, ete. 

12 See, for example: Review, pp. 15, 121, ete. 
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satire were no longer in existence. A good deal of later satire 
against the Royal Society, I suspect, goes back in spirit to John 
Hill. And independently of any prejudice against the Society it- 
self, the Review was evidently recognized then and later as a clever 
and amusing piece of satiric literature. Though the character of 
John Hill himself was blackened — considerably more then he de- 
served — the book was read with interest and amusement. From 
the fact that Wordsworth owned a copy,!® we can surely infer that 
it was not unknown to the early nineteenth century also. 

Several bits of satire in Pickwick Papers recall the spirit of 
John Hill’s book. In Chapter VII, Mr. Pickwick is at his cham- 
ber window in the morning: 

He looked to the right, but he saw nobody; his eyes wandered to the left, 
. and pierced the prospect; he stared into the sky, but he wasn’t wanted there; 
and then he did what a common mind would have done at once — looked into 
the garden, and there saw Mr. Wardle. 

Hill, for instance, represents Henry Baker as describing the 
exact length and breadth of a pill-box in which he kept a beetle, 
while neglecting to describe the measurements of the beetle itself. 
The incident of Mr. Pickwick and his dark lantern also is similar 
in its general tone. An ‘‘elderly gentlemen of scientific attain- 
ments’’ sees the flash of Mr. Pickwick’s lantern in the garden and 
conjectures several explanations, scorning his servant’s sensible 
suggestion, ‘‘Thieves!’’ and finally hitting on the brilliant idea 
that the flashes were caused by some marvelous new natural phe- 
nomenon never described before. 

These parallels are, to be sure, rather vague, for John Hill was 
not the only person to pick out such foibles in some scientific men 
to make fun of. One paragraph, however, and that on the second 
page of Pickwick Papers, has more definite reminiscences of Hill. 
This is the resolution of thanks which the Pickwick Club presents 
to Mr. Pickwick: 


That this Association has heard read, with feelings of unmingled satisfac- 
tion and unqualified approval, the paper communicated by Samuel Pickwick, 
Esq. G. C. M. P. C., entitled ‘‘Speculations on the Source of the Hampstead 
Ponds, with some Observations on the Theory of Tittlebats,’’ and that this 


Association does hereby return its warmest thanks to the said Samuel Pick- 


wick, Esq. G. C. M. P. C., for the same. 


18 The Rydal Mount Library Catalogue. Transactions of the Wordsworth 
Soovety, No. 6, pp. 195 ff. 
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The resolution is obviously modelled on similar ones to be 
found in the records of any learned society. But one or two 
details in the passage can be paralleled with significant closeness in 
Hill’s Review. For instance, in regard to a paper which he dubs 
‘*Incontestible Proofs of a strange and surprising Fact, namely, 
that Fish will live in Water,’’ written by Mr. Arderon of Nor- 
wich,’* Hill says: 3° 

The Royal Society were extremely satisfied with these curious and entertain- 
ing Accounts, and returned their formal Thanks for them. 

I have already quoted the Royal Society’s advertisement which 
deprecates the fact that its thanks to authors of papers presented 
before it are sometimes construed as unqualified approval and 
gratitude; and I have mentioned its probable relation to Hill’s 
satire. 

The most interesting parallel of all between Pickwick Papers 
and Hill’s Review is in connection with Mr. Pickwick’s famous 
Theory of Tittlebats. Mr. Arderon of Norwich contributed some 
very petty articles to the Philosophical Transactions, and John 
Hill bestows very particular attentions upon them. One of Ard- 
eron’s articles ** is called: 

Abstract of a letter from Mr. William Arderon, F. BR. 8., to Mr. Henry 
Baker, F. R. 8, containing some Observations made on the Banstickle, or 
Prickelbag, alias Prickleback, and also on Fish in General. 

Arderon’s letter is worthy of Hill’s satire. His ‘‘observations’’ 
are composed of world-shaking facts like 

It is scarce to be conceived what damage these little fish do . . . and 
in proof of what I here assert, I must assure you, that the Banstickle before- 
mentioned in my glass jar, did, on the 4th of May last, devour, in five hours 


time, 74 young dace, which were about a quarter of an inch long, and the thick- 
ness of an horse-hair.17 


14 William Arderon (1703-1767) was born in Yorkshire, and went from 
there to Norwich in the capacity of an officer of excise. He had some scienti- 
fic attainments, and made influential friends. He became managing clerk at 
the New Mills. In 1745 he was elected F. R. 8. He was an intimate friend 
of Henry Baker. His education was defective, but he may be regarded as the 
founder of a school of naturalists and men of science at Norwich. — Abstract 
from Dictionary of National Biography. 

158 Review, p. 121. 

16 Philosophical Transactions for 1747, pp. 424 ff. 


17 That Arderon’s article on Sticklebacks, however foolish, was not entirely 
buried in oblivion is shown by two references from widely different places: 
one, a note in the handwriting of Thomas Gray, the poet, in Gray’s interleaved 
and annotated copy of Linnaeus, p. 295 (the book is in the Harvard library) ; 
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It is easy to imagine with what delight John Hill must have 
fallen upon this helpless prey. In the Review,'* Arderon’s article 
appears as 

‘‘A Dissertation on Stittlebacks,’’ 
and there follows a caustic and highly amusing satire. 

Arderon’s title might be expanded with an ‘‘alias Tittlebat,’’ for 
‘*Stittleback,’’ ‘‘Tittlebat,’’ etc., are simply variants of the name 
of the same common fish. Compared to Hill’s phrase, ‘‘Disserta- 
tion on Stittlebacks,’’ Dickens’s phrase, ‘‘Theory of Tittlebats,’’ 
is unquestionably a stroke of genius. But the resemblance between 
the two phrases is a remarkable coincidence, if it could possibly be 
considered a coincidence at all. A reference which John Hill makes 
to ‘‘the immortal author of the Dissertion on Stittlebacks,’’ in an- 
other chapter of his Revtew,!® reminds one very strongly of such 
references to Mr. Pickwick as ‘‘the man who had... agitated 
the scientific world with his Theory of Tittlebats.’’?° And the 
similarity in spirit between Dickens’s satire and Hill’s, which I 
have tried to show by my descriptions of the passages concerned, is 
far more remarkable, if a coincidence. One might add another bit 
of resemblance, also in Chapter I of Pickwick Papers: 

There sat the man who had traced to their source the mighty ponds of 
Hampstead, and agitated the scientific world with his Theory of Tittlebats, 
as calm and unmoved as the deep waters of the one on a frosty day, or as a 
solitary specimen of the other in the inmost recesses of an earthen jar.21 

Arderon kept his sticklebacks in jars during his ‘‘ observations, ’’ 
and Hill mentions those jars several times. To be sure, Arderon’s 
jars were glass, not earthen-ware; but why split too many hairs? 

All these parallels between Dickens and John Hill do not of 
course completely prove a connection between the two. Direct evi- 
dence that Dickens read Hill seems thus far to be lacking. The 
Review is not listed in the sales catalogue of Dickens’s library. 


the other, a quotation of several paragraphs from Arderon’s article, which 
John Wesley, founder of Methodism, includes in the Appendix to his Survey 
of the Wisdom of God in the Creation: or a Compendium of Natural Phil- 
osophy. (Part II, Chapter III, of the Appendix. Vol. III, p. 42, of the 2d 
edition, Bristol, 1770.) 

18 Review, pp. 122 ff. 

19 Review, p. 199. 

20 Pickwick Papers, Chapter I. 

21 Italics are mine. 
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And it is not mentioned in the accounts given by his biographers 
of his youthful reading, though the known fact that he read many 
curious eighteenth century books makes it not improbable that 
Hill’s Review was among them. So far the final links of evidence 
are missing. But there is at least a strong possibility that the 
quarrelsome John Hill and his bitter satire of the Royal Society 
helped Dickens in his creation of Mr. Pickwick’s engaging per- 
sonality. 


TERENTIUS CHRISTIANUS AND THE STONY- 
HURST PAGEANTS 


By Harpin Craia 


University of Iowa 


It is pointed out in the introduction to the Stonyhurst Pageants ' 
that a radical difference exists between the pageant of Naaman and 
the other pageants in the cycle and that Naaman shows the influence 
of Latin comedy. It turns out that the pageant of Naaman is a 
translation of the play Naaman in Terentius Christtanus of Corne- 
lius Schonaeus. It is by no means an accurate or faithful trans- 
lation, but it is unmistakable. The prologue and the argumentum 
comoediae are omitted, and the parallel begins with the first speech 
of the play, that of Artemona: 

Sortem illi contigisse felicissimam, 

Cui ex animi sententia cessere nuptiae; 

Contra infortunatas atque miseras esse 

Eas, quae Iunone irata nuptae, cum incommodis 
Et vivunt, ac agunt coniugibus. Atque de hoc quidem 
Infortunio, vti multas matronas, cum honestas, tum 
Etiam primarias, clarisque parentibus 

Prognatas, iure credo conqueri, (nam mulieri 
Fidelem haud ferme invenias virum) ita non arbitror 
Vilam vsquam reperiri feminam, adeo infeliciter 
Nuptam, quae si mecum comparetur, non abunde 
Felix ac fortunata videatur, nisi forte cum 
Difficili, rixoso, decoctore, aut aduitero, 

Quam cum marito, lepra horribili malo 

Laborante, miserius sit vitam degere. 

Nulla quidem ita arbitrabitur, nisi sit stultissima. 
Planeque digna quae tali nubat viro. 

Hine itaque si quando mearum aequalium 
Fortunam intueor, aut vulgarium & 

Ignobilium muliercularum sortem exactius 

Mecum considero: dij immortales, quam ego 

Tune tota displiceo mihi! quam me pudet 

In hasce redactam calamitates, unde nec 
Emergendi, nec effugiendi vila datur copia.? 

1The Stonyhurst Pageants, edited with introduction by Carleton Brown, 
(Hesperia, Erganzungsreihe, 7. Heft) Gottingen, 1920, pp. 28-30. 

2 The text followed is Terentius Christianus. Utpote Comoediis sacris trans- 
formatus. . . Colonie Aggriping, 1592. 
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In the pageant of Naaman this passage has the following typical 
rendering: 
As fortunate that woman is that doth a husband mary 
accordinge to her hearts desyre: So is she most vnhappy, 
that matched is with Iunos frowne, & to a husband tyed 
that eyther is perverse, or with some foule disease infected. 
And though there many matrones be of honest reputation 
with-in the citty that are matcht to men of lewed condition 
(for hardly you can fynde a man that faythfull ys & true 
vnto his wyfe in all respects) Yet none haue cause to rue 
so much their mariage, as I haue: vnlesse yt be more misery 
to lyue with brawlers, Banckrouts & such as committ adultery, 
then with one with the foule disease of leprosy infected: 
as none amongst you all I thinke will say, yf she were asked. [sighes. 
from hence procede these trickleinge teares. Here of come these deepe 
from this same fountayne & no other do springe my greatest greefes. 
When I but fixe my mynde vpon the state of my superiours, 
or else consider with my selfe, the case of my inferiours, 
good lord how I blush to thinke how vnluckely I matched? 
what shame take I yt for to be in this lewd maner maryedf 
There are no divisions into acts and scenes in the Stonyhurst 
pageants; but act I, scene 1, of the play corresponds with lines 
1 to 39 of the pageant; act I, scene 2, with lines 40 to 120. The 
nature of the correspondence will appear from the following pas- 
sage taken from the end of the second scene: 
Ar. Quid istuc? video non licere, vti constitueram, hoc 
Perpetuo celare: age dicam, quando quidem 
Tantopere te istud velle video. Sed parum 
Tutus hic est ad narrandum locus: & nescio 
Quem huc procul e foro aduentantem conspicor. 
Quare intro concedamus: ibi rem omnem tibi 
Clam commemorabo ordine. Phro. Praecede, consequor. 
This appears as one speech of Artemona as follows: 


Dost thou say so my girlef Then will I breake mynd vnto thee. 
But here ys no conuenient place, lest I be heart of any body. 
for here out comes I know not who, but as I thinke yt’s Dorio 

a listninge idle rogue, as thou well knowes: Away let’s go. 

Dorio’s speech, act I, scene 3, is rendered by lines 121 to 140; 
act I, scene 4, by lines 141 to 223; act I, scene 5, by lines 224 to 
242. Act II, scene 1, a long speech by Naaman, agrees in the 
usual loose manner with lines 243 to 312; act II, scene 2, with 
lines 313 to 411; and act II, scene 3, with lines 412 to 497. There 
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is a disposition to combine the short speeches of the Latin into 
longer English speeches, and the translator often goes beyond the 
original in giving a naturalistic flavor to the discourse; as, for 
example, when he renders: 


Phr. Tun’ hic eras heraf hem mi here: salutem vobis precor 
Plurimam, ad forum propero, vt quae in prandium 
Futura sunt opus, parem. 


as follows: 


I to the shambles goinge am meate to prouide for dinner 
Yet not with standinge I’] vpon you & my lord attend, 
wishinge god would vnto his honour health of his body sende. 


At the end of the second act and the beginning of the third act 
of the play there is a considerable amplification on the part of the 
translator. The Latin is as follows: 


Na. Suadere noli. Ar. Quid ni suadeam? 

Vetus dictum est, qui nucleum esse vult, nucem 

Frangat oportet. Eho, dic mihi quid putas? 

Dormienti hoe tibi confecturos Deos? 

Idque quod exoptas sine opera obtrusuros tua? 

Quin abeam, orando postquam proficio parum. 

Na. Ad ingenium redit. Ph. hem, siccine abis heraf mane 

Sodes, faciet quae voles omnia. Art. Nihil moror, 

Ipse viderit. Na. Me miseram, quam procax, 

Imperiosa atque importuna femina est! 

Tum vero si pergas aduersarier, 

Ex insana insaniorem eam officies tibi. 

(Actus ITI, scena i. Naaman, Phronesium.) 

(Na.) Vide nunc etiam sodes mea Phronesium, 

Vti certa haec, atque indubitata sint, quae praedicas: 

Nam ea haud quaquam verisimilia videntur mihi. 

Ph. Atqui ne comparanda quidem sunt haec ad illud, quod 

Alias non ita multo post, edidit miraculum. 

Id si tibi commemorare pergam, tum isthuc pol magis 

Dicas here. Na. Quid? an quicquam etiam amplius? 
Ph. Vero amplius. 

Na. Narra obsecro, nam audire gestio Phronesium. 

Ph. Per eam, ubi nos habitabamus, viciniam 

Dum forte, aliquando iter haberet idem hic de quo loquor 

Vates, magna ciuium comitante frequentia; etc. 


In rendering this passage, lines 471 to 523, the translator 
makes Artemona into a shrew. Why shouldn’t Naaman do as Phro- 
nesium advises? He must crack the nut before he eats the kernel ; 
she is talking to him for his own good, but he is so cross that no 
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matter what she pipes, he will dance what doth his humor please; 
she will let him rot in his own filth. Phronesium restores peace, 
and persuades Naaman by narrating to him the story of the heal- 
ing of the waters and the story of the lads and the bears from 2 
Kings IJ, 19-25. These do not appear in the source, and it is 
noticeable that the language of the added parts agrees closely with 
that of the Douay translation of the Bible. To the story of the 
widow’s cruse the translator adds also this couplet: 

& she the oyle did sell & with the money her debts discharged 

& by that meanes also her sonnes from bondage were deliuered 

The closer agreement begins again with act III, scene 2, which 
is rendered by lines 600 to 607; act III, scene 3, by lines 608 to 
631; act ITI, scene 4, by lines 632 to 654. Ater the fourth scene 
the translator has introduced an interview between Naaman and the 
king of Syria, occupying lines 655 to 687, which follows 2 Kings V, 
4-6, and is not represented in Schonaeus. Act III, scene 5, is 
rendered by lines 688 to 761. The quarrel between Bromia and 
Doria, occupying act III, scene 6, and act IV, scene 1, is very 
greatly expanded in the translation and has a rough merry spirit 
of its own. The general correspondence of the passage is to lines 
158 to 839; but the loss of folio 186 from the Stonyhurst manu- 
script, cut out possibly for reasons of propriety, takes away the 
end of act III, scene 6, and most of act IV, scene 1. 

Act IV, scene 2, agrees with lines 840 to 876; act IV, scene 3, 
with lines 877 to 905. The comedy of the latter scene is very 
clumsily translated and seems to indicate ignorance of Latin. The 
name Storax, along with Syrus, before the last speech of the scene 
must be due to error. After this scene the translator introduces 
for the sake of closer conformity to scripture an interview between 
Naaman and the king of Israel. It follows 2 Kings V, 6-8. The 
parallel then continues through act IV, scenes 4 and 5, which are 
rendered respectively by lines 920 to 1010, and 1011 to 1076. The 
episode of Geizi does not appear in Schonaeus; it probably appear- 
ed, however, in the lost portion of the pageant, since Geizi is in- 
troduced in lines 1977 to 1981, bringing to Naaman Elisha’s com- 
mand to bathe seven times in the waters of Jordan. In Schonaeus 
the receipt of this message is merely inferred; the pageant writer 
of the Stonyhurst pageants could not let anything be inferred. 
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The pageant breaks off just as Naaman is yielding to the per- 
suasions of Leonidas and Storax to bathe himself in Jordan. The 
speech of Storax, lines 1114 to 1134, in which he reminds his mas- 
ter what Phronesium and Artemona will say to him if he does not 
obey the prophet and wash himself seven times in the ‘‘river of 
fleame Iordan’’ is far enough from the original to be sure, but is 
obviously based upon it: 

Sto. Dicam sane quod sentio? tu dijudica, 
Noui tamen dicam nihil: nam Leonidem 
Et sedulo dixisse, & recte consulisse existimo. 
Itaque eius consilio probo. Cogita modo facile est 
Quod imperat vates, nullius aut impendij, 
Aut molestiae. Quid se rem in[ijunxisset laboriosam, 
Factuque difficillimam nonne obsequendam esset tibif 
Datur modo, experire dum licet: cum nescias 
Eius sit potestas posthac an nunquam tibi. 

Cornelius Schonaeus (Cornelis van Schoon) was born at Gouda 
in Holland in 1540. He was educated at Louvain. In 1575 he 
became rector of the Latin school at Haarlem, and in that position 
he remained until his death on the 23 of November, 1611.° 

Before he became rector Schonaeus had no doubt written some 
part of his Latin works; particularly, the plays in the style of 
Terence on subjects drawn from the Bible. By these he hoped to 
preserve the comic spirit and the literary excellence of the Latin 
poet and, at the same time, produce works profitable for Christian 
learning and suitable for the use of the young. Dr. Garrer* 
states that Tobaeus was written in 1568 and published in 1570 at 
Antwerp by Silvius, together with Carmmum libellus (later re- 
published in amplified form with the title Epigrammata) ; also 
that Nehemias, published by Plantin at Antwerp, was the second 
play, and Saulus Conversus, published also by Plantin in 1570, the 
third. Dr. Garrer does not attempt to give dates for other early 
plays of Schonaeus but states that at Amsterdam in 1592 and at 

8 For biography see Aa, A. J. van der, Biographisch Woordenboek der 
Nederlanden, 21 vols., Haarlem, 1852-1878; and Foppens, J. F., Bibliotheca 
Belgica, 2 vols., Bruxelles, 1739, which summarizes the older work of Swertius, 
Andreae and others. Biographical and critical details are also to be found in 
Garrer, A. H., Schonaeus, Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis der Latijnsche School 
te Haarlem, Haarlem, 1889; Francke, Otto, Terenz und die lateinische Schul- 


comoedie in Deutschland, Weimar, 1877. No satisfactory account of the publi- 
cation of his works has been given. 


¢Garrer, Loc. cit., pp. 44 ff. 
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Cologne in 1595 appeared a collection of six plays under the title 
Terentius Christianus, which contained, in addition to the three 
already mentioned, Naaman, Josephus and Juditha. Likewise, at 
Amsterdam in 1600, appeared a second part of Terentius Chris- 
tianus made up of Susanna, Daniel, Triumphus Christi, Typhus, 
Pentecoste, and Ananias; and in 1603, also at Amsterdam (2), a 
third part containing Baptistes, Dyscoli, Cunae, Vitulus, and 
Pseudostratiotes. This, presented on the authority of Garrer and 
van der Aa, indicates the grouping followed in the publication of 
the works of Schonaeus. 

The Bodleian Library contains copies of the first part, published 
at Cologne in 1604 and 1620; of the second part, published at 
Cologne in 1618; and of the third part, with Liber eligiarum et 
alter epigrammatum, also published at Cologne in 1603. The 
British Museum has a collected edition, divided into the three parts 
shown above, published at Cologne in 1652. Also in the British 
Museum is a volume with the title Terentius Christianus utpote 
comoedus sacris transformatus, etc., published at Cologne in 1592 
and containing, not the six plays of the first part, but the four 
plays Naaman, Tobaeus, Nehemias and Saulus. The British Mu- 
seum has also another group of plays, which were probably in- 
tended for school use and are apparently the only plays of Schon- 
aeus ever published in England; namely, Terentius Christianus, 
sive comoediae duae Terentiano stylo conscriptae ad usum scholar- 
um seorsim excusae ... Tobaeus, Juditha. His accessit Pseudo- 
stratiotes, fabula jocosa et ludicra, P. Robinson, London, 1595; an- 
other edition, ez typographia Societatis Stationariorum, 1620; an- 
other edition, ex Academiae .. . typographeo Cantabrigiae, 1635; 
and another edition pro Societate Bibliopolarum, Londini, 1674. 
The Bodleian contributes an edition of this book published in 
London in 1652. 

Jacob © lists a considerable number of single plays and collected 
editions under the name of Schonaeus: Nehemias, Plantinus, Ant- 
werp, 1570 and 1581; Naaman, Henr. Lacus, Antwerp, 1572, and 
Plantinus, Antwerp, 1581; Saulus Conversus, Silvius, Antwerp, 
1574; Tobaeus, Plantinus, Antwerp, 1580; Daniel, Cunae, and Vi- 
tulus, Egidius Romanus, 1596. TJerentius Christianus, Haarlem, 


5 Jacob, P. L., Bibliotheque dramatique de Monsieur de Soleinne, 6 vols. in 
3, Paris, 1842-1852. 
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1594 (part 1 with Pseudostratites) ; another edition, Joan. More- 
tus, Antwerp, 1598 (presumably part 1); another edition, Zachar- 
ias Heyns, Amsterdam, 1599 (part 2) ; and complete editions of all 
three parts published by Henr. Laurentius, Amsterdam, 1629, and 
1646. The admonitiones following the praefatio to the Cologne 
edition of 1592 states that Naaman was the fourth play written 
by Schonaeus, a fact also evident from the editions mentioned 
above; there is, however, no evidence of its having been published 
in England. 

Mr. Foster Watson ® notes the use of Terentius Christianus as a 
school book in England and mentions the fact that Brinsley in his 
Ludus Interarwus urges its use in learning to speak Latin. What 
seems to be an interesting example of the school use of a play by 
Schonaeus has been brought to light in the publication by Miss 
Gwen Ann Jones’ of a fragment of a translation into English of 
the Play of Juditha. It is found in Hengwrt and Peniarth MS 
008, and consists of about 70 lines of the beginning of the play, 
Latin text and English translation. The translator imitates the 
meters of the Latin, and Miss Jones believes with very good reason 
that it is the survival of a school exercise. It will be noted that 
Juditha is one of the plays frequently published in England for use 
in the schools. 

The purpose of the author or translator of the Stonyhurst pa- 
geants seems to have been different from this. He was apparently 
engaged in giving in dramatic form a very full story of the Bible. 
His amplifications of the work of Schonaeus are all in the direction 
of meticulous completeness. He has, moreover, put the pageant 
into his characteristic rough couplet. One wonders if others of his 
pageants, or the whole group, may not have had Latin originals. 
The names of the minor characters, often of a Latin or Italian 
form, may indicate such a thing. But certainly no other pageant is 
borrowed from Schonaeus. The pageant of Joseph has a parallel 
in subject in Josephus, but there is no convincing agreement in 
texts, and the nature and method of the two works are widely at 
variance. The Terentian style of Schonaeus is not found in the 
Stonyhurst pageants except in the pageant of Naaman. 


¢ The English Grammar Schools to 1660, Cambridge, 1898, p. 322. 
7“*A Play of Judith,’’ Modern Language Notes, Vol. XXXII, pp. 1-6. 


THE WRITINGS OF A FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH PATRIOT, JEAN (II) 
JUVENAL DES URSINS 


By CHARLES FREDERICK WARD 
University of Iowa 


In vivid contrast to the multitude of selfish, shortsighted, un- 
patriotic personalities whose names are recorded in that disastrous 
period of French history, the first part of the fifteenth century, 
may well be ranked with such outstanding characters as Jean 
Gerson and Christine de Pizan, the des Ursins family, founded by 
Jean (I) Juvénal des Ursins (1360-1431). Several members of this 
family (the portrait of the thirteen members of which hangs today 
in the Louvre, the sole outstanding example of the early French 
School of painting in the fifteenth century) achieved special dis- 
tinction, brought up as they were in an atmosphere of devotion to 
duty and constantly admonished to serve their country, their king 
and God. 

The chief accomplishments of Jean (I) Juvénal des Ursins were 
his activities as avocat général du Roi in endeavoring to promote 
high standards in the magistracy, his part in trying to help settle 
the feud between the Burgundians and Armagnacs, and his negotia- 
tions toward putting to an end the great schism in the church. 
His outstanding mistake in judgment was in assisting to make 
Isabeau de Baviére regent ; but this was in reality made mandatory 
for him, and probably seemed inevitable at the time in view of the 
necessity of preserving at Jeast the appearance of national unity. 

Of the eleven children, the eldest (not counting one, who died 
m infancy), Jean (II) Juvénal des Ursins! (1388-1473) was des. 
tined to win greatest fame. After having received from childhood 
the most careful training in virtuous living he was given a good 
literary education and later became a law student at the University 
of Orleans and the University of Paris, graduating with the double 
title of doctor of civil and of canon law. 

When on that terrible day, May 28, 1418, the Burgundians re- 


1Cf. Péchenard, Jean Juvénal des Ursins, Paris, 1876. 
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entered Paris through the treachery of Perrinet Le Clere,? it was 
Jean (II) Juvénal des Ursins who supervised the escape of his 
family. He followed and for ten years occupied important posi- 
tions requiring legal training at the court of Charles VII. When 
in 1436 the King came back to his capital, the Des Ursins family 
followed him, taking later the remains of the father to a mag- 
nificent resting-place in the cathedral of Notre Dame. - 

The three most pressing problems of the France of this time 
were, of course, first, to establish the unity of the kingdom politi- 
cally (which meant the expulsion of the English and the winning 
of Burgundy) ; second, to settle the schism in the church; third, 
to satisfy the needs of the common people, pillaged and overrun 
by warring partisans of every sort (including perfectly indepen- 
dent guerillas operating purely for personal gain), whose sad 
plight is delineated most graphically by satirists like Guillaume 
Coquillart and Pierre Gringoire. The patriotic activities of Jean 
(II) Juvénal des Ursins in working at these problems afford an 
effective picture of the man himself and also give interesting 
glimpses of the condition of French civilization of that epoch. 

Even while exiled with the royalist party at Poitiers and else- 
where, he had collected material (aided greatly by the recollections 
of his father) towards writing a Histoire de Charles VI.2 His 
chief interest was evidently not merely to chronicle the unhappy 
events of this period (1380-1422), but rather to seek out the chief 
reason or reasons which had brought these about. It is of later 
significance that he directs his attention principally to the nation 
that he blames almost exclusively for the national woes — England. 
The various moves, open and secret, of English policy are carefully 
traced and their connection shown, obviously with a view to warn- 
ing the French nation regarding the future, an early evidence 
of the author’s tendency to brush aside minor matters in order 
to emphasize one or two of fundamental importance. In fact, 
every proceeding, the manipulations during the truce of Bruges 
(1375-1415), the dethroning of Richard II by Henry of Lancaster, 
etc., etc., is painstakingly studied. Then the history is completed 
(for the tendency mentioned does not unbalance his work) by con- 


2 Cf. Lavisse and Rambaud, Histoire Générale, t. III, p. 139. 
8 Ed. Denis Godefroy, 1653. 
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vineing studies of the great schism and the Burgundian-Armagnac 
feud. Even defects of a military character at the battle of Agin- 
court, lost by the folly of the Armagnac nobility,‘ are shrewdly 
censured. Juvénal dwells on these events from the point of view 
of one who is patriotic and French rather than that of a partisan 
of any one of the warring factions, although such an attitude 
naturally made him on principle an opponent of Burgundian 
ambitions. As an exponent of the correct policy to pursue, the 
policy which in fact after many backings and fillings was pursued, 
this first book manifests political prescience of a high order. As 
a testimony to the unalterable loyalty of the Des Ursins family 
to the interests of France as a whole it is marked by an unusual 
spirit. Finally, the book contains many pointed observations on 
reforms needed in the administrative system of the kingdom, ob- 
servations which indicate that the youthful statesman in embryo 
was not one to favor glittering generalities at the expense of prac- 
tical recommendations. Although his material was obtained in 
part from his father, from Christine de Pizan’s Livre des fatcts 
et bonnes meurs de Charles V, and from the Histoire de Charles 
VI*> by Un Religieux de Saint-Denis, it is essentially original in 
its plan, its treatment, and its deductions. 

Shortly afterwards Juvénal entered holy orders and was almost 
immediately made royal chaplain by Charles VII. Then in 1432 
at the instance of the king he was named by Pope Eugéne IV, 
Bishop of Beauvais, replacing the infamous Pierre Cauchon, pro- 
secutor of Jeanne d’Arec. 

Beauvais was in the English-French war zone, and Juvénal 
came into speedy personal contact with the concrete effects of the 
war on the civilian population. He forthwith drew up and sent a 
long Epitre aux Etats de Blows ® describing the atrocities committed, 
the desperate need of relief, and the culpable negligence of certain 
officials who were largely responsible for the deplorable state of 
affairs. It must frankly be admitted that no particular results 
followed this appeal, but it served to rouse official. public opinion 
in somewhat the same way (though of course on a much smaller 


4Cf. A. L. Guérard, French Civilization from its origins to the close of the 
Middle Ages, 1921, p. 142. 


5 Documents inédits, 1839-52. 
6 Ms. fr. 2701. 
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scale) that articles from men of letters on public questions do today ; 
it is an interesting example of early political propaganda. 

A little later, at the conference held at Arras, August 5, 1435, 
while negotiations between England and France were almost im- 
mediately broken off on account of the exorbitant nature of the 
English demands, peace was concluded between Charles VII and 
the Duke of Burgundy, Philippe-leBon. Juvénal had been active- 
ly concerned in the preliminary negotiations and also in drawing 
up the treaty itself. In this connection he composed his Dts- 
cours touchant les questions et différends entre les rots de France 
et d’Angleterre’ (often called on account of its form, the Vision). 
This interesting article, addressed to all christians, purports to 
be the record of a vision which ‘‘une créature’’ coming to the 
author on May 1, 1435, claims to have had. On being assured that 
neither her name nor the writer’s would be mentioned, she 
describes the vision. Three ladies, Angleterre, France and 
(later) Saincte Eglise, each accompanied by various allegorical 
personages, meet at a cross-roads near the castle of Patz, to 
which France is represented as being nearest. Angleterre claims 
France because of the fact that Henry VI was the son of Henry 
V and Katherine of France, and because of the treaty made with 
Charles VI at Troyes (May, 1420). In default of this claim 
Angleterre urges that at least Normandy and Guienne are hers 
(treaty of Brétigny, confirmed at Calais, October, 1360). 

The arrival (supposedly from Florence) of Saincte Eglise 
presents a suitable judge of the dispute, whom France utilizes 
to refute the English claim. The Salic Law, ‘“‘Mulier vero in 
regno nullo habet porcionem,’’ confirmed by Charlemagne and 
previous Roman examples, is invoked. Then follow the argu- 
ments that Edward III did homage for Guienne (which he 
did of course with certain reservations at Amiens on Trinity Day, 
1329) ; that Richard II was murdered by Lancaster; that in re- 
ality Charles VII is rightfully King of France and England. 
Regarding the Treaty of Troyes France sustains that Charles 
VI was insane and in any event had no power to dispose of any 
part of his realm or to bind his successor. 


ne) Ms. Lille 539. I am indebted to Professor Antoine Thomas for a copy of 
is. 
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Samcte Eglise interrupts to say that unquestionably Charles 
VII is the rightful king of all France. 

Detailed arguments against English claims to Normandy, 
Aquitaine, Ponthieu and Monstereul show the extent of the au- 
thor’s knowledge of the fine points of genealogy and law in- 
volved. 

The domestic reasons why Paix left France, such as failure 
to maintain an honest administration of justice, luxury and car- 
nality in high places, and disobedience to the commands of God, 
compose a conclusion in which is curiously intercalated an inci- 
dental mention of the four reasons why Paris is famous: as a 
residence of great lords (French and foreign), as the seat of 
the University of Paris, as a legal center, and as a city of great 
mercantile establishments (a not uninteresting detail for com- 
parison with the French capital today). 

His next effort was his Avis de Jean Juvénal des Ursins, 
évéque de Beauvais @ ceux qui ont le gouvernement de sa juris- 
diction tant spirituelle que temporelle, a series of instructions 
and adjurations to his officials regarding their duties. These 
are unusually direct and forceful, though not lacking in tact. 
They show that it was characteristic of the man to require effi- 
cient action. The recipients must have clearly understood that 
Juvénal meant business in his requests and would tolerate none 
of the laxity that was then all too characteristic of the lives of 
& good many of the clergy. 

The meeting of Ftats-Générauz at Orleans in 1439, at which 
Juvénal was present as a representative of the city of Paris, 
afforded him an opportunity to speak out in behalf of one of 
his cardinal beliefs (which he had elaborated with all the ten- 
acity of a legally trained mind in the Vision), namely that the 
King could not dispose of any part of his realm. This view 
prevailed and Charles VII, annulling all previous disposals, 
prepared to fight for his rights unless the English would accept 
reasonable (from the French view) conditions. 

Juvénal then addressed the King himself an Fpitre® in which 
the terrible condition of the common people is described. His 


8 Ms. fr. 2701. 
° Mas. fr. 5022, 2701, 5017; Dupuy 519. 
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delineation of the torturing of the helpless civilian population, 
the raping of women (including nuns), the various atrocities 
performed by all the armies (French as well as foreign), gives 
us a clear idea of what fifteenth century warfare was like. Final- 
ly he declares that while this is going on, the king is asleep! 
Juvénal could be and was naturally diplomatic, but when it 
was necessary to abandon diplomatic finesse for bold invective 
he could be as direct and caustic as a Gregory or a Mercier. 

It seems clear that Juvénal’s influence counted for a good 
deal in the determination to get back Normandy, and that his 
practical proposals concerning judicial administration, tax re- 
form and reform in method of tax collection, restraint of the 
waste of courtiers, a more decided military policy, etc., helped 
to cause Charles VII to be called the ‘‘Well Served.’’ The 
current of events turned in favor of the French. Gradually 
the English were being driven out. The fact that in 1444 he was 
appointed to the higher position of Bishop of Laon discloses a 
recognition of his influence, as it also testifies to the apprecia- 
tion by Charles VII of services rendered. 

Not long after Juvénal’s new appointment, Charles VII called 
on him (presumably with the Vision in mind) to write a brief 
defending the French position in the dispute with England. To 
assist him in his work he was of course granted full access to all 
the royal archives. The result of his investigations was the 
Traité sur les différends entre la France et l’Angleterre.° While 
this lacks the literary charm of the former book, it has greater 
directness and is more trenchant in its general style. It is large- 
ly a reproduction of the substance of the former treatise with 
the addition of numerous details. In an appendix are copies 
of various legal and diplomatic documents in support of his 
contentions. It is in fact one of the earliest of such compilations 
as during the World War were known under the titles ‘‘ White 
Book,’’ ‘‘Blue Book,’’ ete. Charles VII used it as ‘‘propagan- 
da,’’ having copies or excerpts sent to various monarchs and 
influential leaders throughout the world. 

The monarch was not ungrateful to the Des Ursins family. 
Guillaume Juvénal des Ursins, a younger brother of Juvénal, 
was made chancellor. Juvénal’s honors were to come later. 


0 Mas. fr. St. Germain 1537; 2701; Dupuy 310; 15502; Brienne 35. 
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Whether the latter used his inffuence for his brother is by no 
means assured, but it seems probable under all the circumstances. 
Since his brother seemed concerned about his ability to fulfill his 
new duties, Juvénal wrote at his request a treatise on the Faict 
de la Justice, et la charge de Chancellerrve.' Although written for 
his brother, this document gives a vivid color-picture of the then 
state of French society. The author stands for the King, but 
also for the rights of the French Catholic church and of the 
nobility. In fact, Juvénal advocated consistently an ideal working 
out of the highest conception of the feudal system. Inequalities 
in taxation, defective administration of justice, evil living on the 
part of both civil and religious dignitaries, the crimimal ex- 
travagance of courtiers (on whom money raised for the most 
essential military purposes was squandered) are severely censured. 
His plans for reform were indeed nation-wide. 

In 1446 Juvénal was sent to England on a diplomatic mission, 
then to Genoa. In 1449 he was elected Archbishop of Rheims, 

Meanwhile the Wars of the Roses began in England and the 
French military chiefs took advantage of this to regain Nor- 
mandy. Juvénal accompanied Dunois to negotiate the surrender 
of Rouen. These efforts were successful and the mission was 
continued in an effort to secure the whole province. These var- 
ious steps, together with the battle of Formigny, restored Normandy 
to the French crown. Soon afterwards the long struggle of the 
Hundred Years War was over, with only Calais left in English 
hands. 

No sooner was this difficult problem of foreign affairs settled 
than Juvénal hastened to write what must have been long in 
his mind (compare his earlier writings), a direct appeal to the 
king to execute reforms in the state — obviously a very patriotic 
and courageous piece of work. His Remontrances’? are dated 
1453. In paragraphs filled with practical suggestions but animated 
by ardent patriotism he specifies what should be done. Military 
reforms should include enlisting those of lower birth and estab- 
lishing promotion on merit (points which mark him as centuries 
ahead even of the then military experts). Taxes should be re- 


11 Mss. fr. 5017, 4767; St. Germain, 251, 2701; Dupuy, 519, 15502. 
12 Mss. fr. 5017; St. Germain, 251, 2701; Dupuy, 519, 15502. 
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duced by reducing court expenditure and by not farming them 
out. Justice should be promptly and honestly administered. The 
ecclesiastical courts should be maintained with undiminished pres- 
tige. Most carefully worked out plans for reforms in the bureau- 
cracy are given. Juvénal, it is interesting to note, proceeds to 
put these ideas into force in his own archbishopric. 

But a more important matter — from the standpoint of national 
honor — was demanding attention. The mother of Jeanne d’Are 
had appealed on behalf of her daughter to the Pope. The latter 
designated Juvénal with certain assistants to hear the appeal. 
On November 7, 1456, Juvénal, assisted by Guillaume Chartier, 
Bishop of Paris, by Richard Olivier de Longueil, Bishop of Cou- 
tances, and by Jean Bréhal, Prior of the Jacobins, opened his 
court in Paris. Transferred to Rouen, Dec. 20, 1456, in order to 
take evidence, the long trial,'® at which all possible evidence had 
been examined, was concluded with an address by Jean Juvénal 
in which the memory of the heroine of France was definitely 
cleared and the accusations against her were denominated calum- 
nious and fraudulent. It is significant to note Juvénal’s actions 
here and to regret that he did not leave to posterity some perma- 
ment record of his observations on the case. 

The next outstanding date in the life of Juvénal is August 15, 
1461, when as Archbishop of Rheims he officiated at the corona- 
tion of Louis XI. This splendid function, accompanied by various 
agreeable promises (never to be lived up to), masked for a brief 
period the autocratic character of the new sovereign; but an in- 
surrection, brought about by the failure of the king to fulfill his 
promise to reduce taxation, was put down with a severity that 
revealed his real character. The Des Ursins family along with 
most other supporters of Charles VII soon suffered personally for 
the time being. 

In the contest between Louis and the Ligue du Bien Public, 
however, Juvenal and his brothers, ever faithful to the royalist 
principles of his family, supported the king and were rewarded 
with restoration to the royal favor. 

One last time at the Ftats-Généraux held at Tours in 1468, 
Juvénal delivered the deciding address on the question of giving 


18 Cf. Belon and Balme, Jean Bréhal, grand inquisiteur de France et la 
réhabilitatton de Jeanne d’Arc, 1893. 
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Normandy to the brother of the King. Although he was seventy- 
nine years old, the pristine fire of his loyal devotion to the mon- 
archy burned with undiminished intensity. Likewise he did not 
fail in this great final moment of his career to present a moving 
appeal on behalf of the common people. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the following points are 
evident in the writings of Jean (II) Juvénal des Ursins: 

His carefully trained Jegal mind discussed public questions with 
the idea of bringing out all phases—-even the most minute — 
‘which could illuminate them. He was in fact a genuine research 
worker far in advance of his time. No hasty generalizations or 
temporary expedients obfuscated his mind. 

He adhered with singular tenacity to certain fundamental ideas 
(which were, as after history showed clearly, to the advantage of 
his nation), elaborating and improving on these as opportunity 
offered and never failing to promulgate them at every good oppor- 
tunity to the very end of his life. Such were, for example, his 
conception of the necessity of national unity through the monarchy 
(limited by the rights of feudalism and of the church under the 
organization of the mediaeval state as it was meant to be); the 
unity of the church (but with the autonomy of the French church) ; 
the imperative necessity of financial, Judicial, and other admin- 
istrative reforms, which would produce excellent results for the 
crown — the lightening of the burdens of the common people and 
the removal of power and plunder from the numerous grafting 
officials of the time. Juvénal had no conception of the centrali- 
zation of a modern state. His ideas aimed at accomplishing the 
same result by living up to the highest ideals of the ancient 
state. 

He was fearless in attacking abuses even in the person of the 
king. Likewise he did not hesitate to denounce the sins of his own 
order. He was undoubtedly, after the expulsion of the English, 
continuously concerned with the plight of the common people, 
with which he came in contact while Bishop of Beauvais and later. 
Had all peers of France been as enlightened, as sympathetic, and as 
faithful, it does not seem too much to believe that the Revolution 
would have been avoided and that France today would occupy a 
greater position even than it does. 
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Perfect consistency appears in his works. His judgment matured 
with age, but nowhere can we find contradictions in the policies 
advocated. In an age of turncoats and servility, of alternate 
subservience and rebellion, of violent treason and sudden recon- 
ciliation, this stands out as a tribute of no mean worth. 

In such works as the Traité du Chancelier, in various instruc- 
tions to his subordinates, and in his own actions he practised 
what he preached. As far as his written word carried authority 
he worked hard at reforms. Not content with writing for others 
of greater responsibility, he followed personally at all times, with 
the closest attention to detail, the business of producing definite 
accomplishments in his own administrative districts. 

He understood and supported, as few French leaders have done, 
the necessity of coupling political with moral development. While 
he describes not in vague generalities but with most shrewd, prac- 
tical suggestions the ways and means of improvement (compare 
even his alert advice concerning military affairs in his early )ife), 
of political and fiscal reforms, there is found always in his writings 
—and this is not in the hackneyed, stereotyped fashion of many 
mediaeval documents — an insistent pleading that all return to 
the principles of the true faith. 

He chose well the precise person or persons to whom it was most 
expedient to make his primary appeal, and in most cases he secured 
results. It was perhaps most characteristic of the man that he did 
not write for the sake of writing. He wrote for a purpose. While 
in some measure he was needlessly lengthy on account of the use 
of quotations or on account of the general plan (for he had a 
fixed idea of the desirability of form and order), nevertheless on 
the whole he is very modern in his directness, without lacking, of 
course, diplomatic finesse, which with him was reasonably free from 
flattery. 

Finally, his excellent judgment selected the primary causes 
of evils, on which he concentrated his attention. A master of the 
principle of rhetorical emphasis, he therefore usually proved as 
successful as one in his position could be, as appears from the 
outcome of his early attack on English claims, his remonstrances 
addressed directly to the king, and his letter to his brother con- 
cerning the latter’s duties as chancellor. 
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Kalypso, bedeutungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiet der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, by Hermann Giintert, xv-+306 pp. Max Niemeyer, 
Halle a. 8., 1919. 


Professor Giintert combats the view of certain recent scholars, that Calypso 
is but a double of Circe or is a mere invention of the poet. He finds other old 
legends concerning her, and then discusses the etymology of her name, which 
he interprets in the conventional way, as from xadiwrw, ‘conceal.’ On closer 
investigation, he shows that this verb means especially to conceal the dead body 
in the ground, that is, to bury; that cognates have the same shade of meaning, 
as in Latin celo and the Germanic Hel, Holle, hell; and that other roots mean- 
ing ‘conceal,’ ‘dark,’ ‘seize,’ ‘throttle,’ etc., are much used with reference to 
the world of the dead. This he illustrates with a wealth of examples from 
many languages and literatures: Hades, the Harpies, the Sirens, the Sphinz, 
Scyla and Charybdis; Latona, the Lares and larvae (lateo); Orcus (arceo) ; 
Varuna, Yoma, the Thugs; Consus (condo; inadvertently condeo 152.16); the 
Loreley, Brunhild, the elves, the dwarfs, and the trolls; and many others. All 
these seek to entice men to their shadowy realms; if their victims partake of 
food there, they can never return to the world of the living; cf. the story of Per- 
sephone (miswritten Demeter, 155.24). Death is euphemistically thought of as 
marriage with a death-goddess; hence the deities of love are associated with 
the world of the dead; cf. Venus Libitina and the Venusberg. 

Odysseus in Calypso’s cave eats only the food of men (e 196-9); Calypso 
wishes him to partake of the nectar and ambrosia, which have the same po- 
tency as the drink of Lethe, that he may never return to the upper world. The 
nectar and the ambrosia were not always differentiated in the earliest litera- 
ture; they seem to have been originally not drink and food, but an oil or oint- 
ment which, when rubbed on the body, preserved it front disease and from 
corruption (T 139, ~ 186; cf. also the story of Demophoon in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, 237 ff). Nectar is to be interpreted yé-xrap, ‘ Nicht-totsein,’ 
with the second element from the root seen in xrépea ‘ Beigabe an Tote’ and in 
3id-xropos, the epithet of Hermes Yuyoruwds. And the gods are only former 
mortals who have secured these means of immortality. 

To most scholars, the new etymologies, though numerous and carefully 
wrought, will not be of so much interest as the results for the interpretation 
of the Odyssey. Giintert finds that all the travels of Odysseus, after leaving 
Circe until he parts from the Phaeacians, are in the world of the dead, and 
among demons and deities of death. We quote his own words further (p. 
163): ‘‘Jetzt verstehen wir auch, warum Athena den Namen der Kalypso 
nicht zu kennen scheint (a 51): da Kalypso eine Todesgottin ist, ihre Insel ein 
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Todeereich, so kann Athena weiter nichts von ihr wissen, als dasz Odysseus bei 
einer Gottin auf einer ihr nur sehr ungenau bekannten Insel ist: jene Todes- 
gottin hat sie nie gesehen, und sie kann und darf hier ihrem Schiitsling nicht 
persdnlich helfen, da das Todesreich ihr verschlossen ist. Nur Hermes, der 
Todesgott, vermag daher die Botschaft zu iiberbringen: die Todesdamonin 
regiert im Totenreich, die ‘ Verbergerin’ ist selbst eine ‘Verborgene.’ ’’ Calyp- 
80 was unable to bring the hero again to the world of the living; it was 
Leucothea who secured for him the services of the Totenfergen, the Phaeacians 
(from ¢ga:és, ‘dusky’), ‘‘die allein imstande waren, den Sterblichen aus dem 
Bereich des Todes sicher wieder zur Welt der Lebendigen zu geleiten.’’ But 
the poet left his imprint on the mythological personages, turning the deities 
into human figures (p. 182): ‘‘Alkinoos ward aus einem Hollenfirsten zu 
einem gemiitlichen, etwas schwachen Phaiakenkonig, aus der verhillenden 
Todesdamonin Kalypso ward eine liebende Nymphe, ihre achone, stille Insel 
mit den Wiesen voller Eppich und Veilchen und den dunklen Waldern verlor 
ihre scharfere Characteristik als Toteninsel, und die ‘dunklen’ Totenfergen, die 
Phaiaken, wurden zu einem gliicklichen, wohlhabenden Seemannsvolk.’’ 

The volume has rich results in mythology, in etymology, and in literary crit- 
icism, and deserves careful consideration by every scholar in those fields. It 
is unfortunate that pages 28 to 150 are so filled with ‘‘sprachliche Analogien 
und Parallelen’’ that the reader becomes wearied and discouraged; but after 
page 150 the interest can never flag. The book, by the way, is intended to 
embody and exemplify a sound method of investigating semantic development ; 
namely, that assumed changes of meaning in words should be adequately based 
on and motivated in the environment, and not merely paralleled by a similar 
change in some remote language. 

ROLAND G. KENT 
University of Pennsylvania 


Von der Sprache der Gotter und CGeister, bedeutungsgeschichtliche Un'ersuchi 
ungen zur homerischen und eddischen Gottersprache, von Hermann Giintert. 
vii+183 pp. Max Niemeyer, Halle a. 8., 1921. 


In this volume Professor Gintert discusses the belief that the gods and other 
supernatural beings have special languages of their own, and then examines ths 
words which in the Homeric poems and in the Alvissmél, one of the Eddas, 
are ascribed to such languages. The Homeric words which he treats, are uadv, 
x 305, lxwp, E 340, 416, véxrap, duBpooln, xarkls, & 291, ZdvOos T 74, onua 
Mupisns, B 814, Bordpews, A 403. He finds that such words fall into two classes: 
‘‘sakraler Archaismus,’’ represented by the first three Homeric examples, or 
old words now almost forgotten, whose etymology has become obscure; and 
‘‘sakrale Metapher,’’ represented by the remaining Homeric words, which are 
merely descriptive in character, and not limited inherently nor by idiomatic 
usage to the objects in question. Such terms as these latter were very useful 
in oracles, as when wooden walls was used ambiguously for ‘ships.’ 

In the Alvissmél, the dwarf Alviss is requested to give the words for earth, 
sky, sun, moon, etc., in the languages of men, of the gods, of the giants, of the 
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dwarfs, and some others. His answers show the same division into archaisms 
and descriptive metaphors, but the choice is often affected by the requirements 
of the alliterative rime. 
The subject has other interesting ramifications, and the treatment reveals 
the author’s very extensive knowledge of languages and literatures. 
ROLAND G. KENT 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, by Raymond Dexter Havens. Har- 
vard University Press, 1922. 


Professor Havens’ study of the influence of Milton on English poetry fills 
a volume of over seven hundred octavo pages. To gather the material from 
which his conclusions are drawn, he has gone carefully through a great mass 
of poetry, chiefly of the eighteenth century. Some of the writers considered 
are well known; others, however, have been generally forgotten. At first 
sight, the book would seem overweighted with evidence, if not actually in- 
coherent because of it. Fortunately, that is not the case. The material, in 
all its abundance, is clearly arranged, and the conclusions are soundly drawn. 
The work, therefore, is of highest value not only to those whose primary in- 
terest is in Milton, but also to all who in any way are studying the poetic taste 
and the literary standards of the last two hundred years. 

This double service is rendered by the general: discussion, through the three 
chapters of Part 1, of the attitude of the eighteenth century toward Milton. 
A preliminary survey here of the growth of his fame and the rivalry between 
the couplet and blank verse, directly concerns the student of Milton. But the 
evidence adduced to show that, of all the Augustans, Pope knew the poems 
of Milton best; that those poems contributed largely to the freeing of English 
verse from mechanical regularity; and that imitation was widely practised 
by able poets, will concern those who are interested in Dryden, Johnson, or 
their contemporaries. 

After this preliminary survey, the author considers the influence of the epics. 
He takes the following qualities as a basis for his determination: dignity and 
reserve; ‘‘organ tone’’; inversion of the natural order of words; the omission 
of words not necessary to the sense; and the frequent use of parenthesis and 
apposition, of one part of speech for another, of unusual words and proper 
names, and of compound epithets. These peculiarities, rather than any origi- 
nal handling of prosody, are the features of Milton’s blank verse that his 
followers tried to imitate. Accordingly, with them in mind, Professor Havens 
first considers the influence of Paradise Lost on major poets of the time, like 
Thomson, Cowper, Young, Keats, Wordsworth, and Blake. Naturally, since 
these writers are approached with one end in view, the completeness of these 
estimates varies with the importance of Milton’s influence on the men con- 
cerned. Cowper, for example, is more adequately treated than Keats. But 
in each case the special subject is convincingly presented. There is real value 
in the distinction drawn between Thomson’s dependence on his model and 
Cowper’s. Yet, in a broader way, a lover of Blake will find very suggestive 
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ideas regarding him. After this examination of the work of the more im- 
portant imitators, the critic passes on to the host of lesser followers, who do 
not deserve such extended treatment. Here, with the same standard for judg- 
ment as before, the poems are classified in groups according to the nature of 
the contents. There are chapters on descriptive verse, meditative and _philo- 
sophical poetry, the epic and burlesque, and so on. In this the reader finds 
much of interest regarding the half-forgotten poetry of the two centuries. 
Apparently, the last decades of the eighteenth century, as Professor Havens 
says, are the least known in English poetry. The section devoted to descrip- 
tive poetry shows plainly what stands behind Wordsworth. Another on the epic 
leads to Southey, and helps one to account for the popularity of Scott’s and 
Byron’s romances. Other topics of equal importance to the student of literary 
history are discussed in this same thorough way. 

The last section of the work traces the influence of the shorter poems. Of 
course, the general conclusions regarding them are already generally known, 
through what the author himself, Mr. Good, and Mr. Sherburn have already 
written. But the evidence here is presented in greater fulness, and the con- 
clusions carry the air of finality with them. One of the most interesting sections 
traces the influence of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso on the lyric poetry of the 
early romanticists, Amn especially valuable chapter gives the whole story of 
the later English sonnet. One wonders whether a full discussion of the 
adaptations of the masque Comus would not reveal again something of interest 
and importance concerning the taste of the time. Occasionally, too, one feels 
the need of more ample development of some topic. A history of the early 
sonnet, for example, such as is found in Professor Smart’s recent edition, is 
essential One feels, too, that an essay like Professor Hanford’s Milton and 
the Return to Humanism, with its own method of approach and its somewhat 
broader conclusions, is still of highest value. But Professor Havens’ book 
is unusually rich in content, and its method is admirable. Scholars have long 
studied the sources, real or alleged, from which Milton drew. It is well now 
to look in the other direction, to the influence which he exerted on poets 
following him. 

ELsERT N. 8. THOMPSON 
University of Iowa 


Volkemarchen, Sage und Novelle bei Herodot und seinen zeitgenossen: eine 
Untersuchung tiber die volkstimlichen Elemente der altgriechischen Prosa- 
eredhlung, by Wolf Aly. 318 pp. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 
1921. 


Aly holds that there was among the common people of Ionia a highly 
developed art of story-telling. From a mass of ‘‘unwritten literature,’’ 
in its varied forms of Madrchen, fable, saga, Novelle, myth, Herodotus, like 
the Grimm brothers, made a collection, preserving the style that had been 
developed. Herodotus has two styles, a scientific historical and a doyos 
(story) style. The chief marks of the latter are (pp. 236-263): (1) the 
number three (Croesus calls three times—I. 86); (2) direct speech; (3) 
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eharacterization by action, not by description; (4) vividness; (5) avoidance 
of the abstract; (6) one person as the center of interest, often with a 
second as foil (Solon and Croesus); (7), heightened climax; (8) dreams and 
prodigies; (9) the use of parables; (10) Rahmenerzdhlung. The last two 
prove the influence of the orient. Aly gives an analysis of the whole his- 
tory, picking out the dAcyo, indicating their stylistic marks, and citing 
perallels from Madrohen literature. As to the chronological development of 
the work, he believes that Herodotus, under the influence of Hecataeus, 
started to travel and investigate. The second book, the Scythica, the chap- 
ter on Babylon are older than the story-telling parts of the first book. 
‘‘Der Weltreisende hat noch kein Gefiihl fiir die Kunst der Erzahlung, die 
im 1. Buch zu voller Bliite entfaltet ist’’ (p. 235). Travelling and asking 
questions he came upon the folk-stories and made them his own before the 
plan of writing the history of the Persian war was formed. That came 
after he arrived in Athens. The doyo are rare in the later books, and here 
the influence of Attic tragedy, sophistic, and rhetoric is more evident. 

In the nature of the case Aly’s theory cannot be called convincing; his 
book is none the less suggestive and valuable. 
University of Wisconsin . A. G. Larrp 


The Theooritean Element in the Works of William Wordsworth, by Leslie 
Nathan Broughton. viii+193 pp. Niemeyer, Halle, 1920. 


The purpose of this study is to assert the place of Wordsworth among 
pastoral poets, and to prove that the great difference between his pastorals 
and those of Theocritus is a difference in local coloring, ‘‘not in function, 
not in style, not in literary type.’’ The author seems to prove his point, 
but his discussion is unnecessarily long and diffuse. The most definite 
chapter is the eighth, ‘‘Direct Reference to Theocritus in Wordsworth, and 
Parallel Passages. ’’ 

Johns Hopkins University W. P. Mustarp 


L’£oole Classique Francaise, les Doctrines et les Hommes, by Auguste Bailly. 
214 pp. Collection Armand Colin, Section des Langues et Littératures, 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 1921. 5 fr. 


This little volume is the first in the language and literature section of a 
new series of popular texts promised by the well known Paris publishers and 
booksellers, Armand Colin. As advertised at present the collection is com- 
posed of fourteen sections including such subjects as; philosophy, chemistry, 
history, agriculture, etc. The collection has for its motto; ‘‘ Vulgariser sans 
abaisser.’’ Its three fold purpose is thus stated: ‘‘1° Fournir aux jeunes 
gens qui désirent s’initier 4 la pratique d’une profession ou se prefectionner 
dans celle qu’ils ont choisie des instruments de travail sous la forme de livres 
courts et cependant complets. 2° Répondre au besoin qu’a tout homme intel- 
ligent de sortir de temps en temps de sa spécialité pour faire une excursion 
dans les champs d’action d’autrui. 3° Répandre au dehors des livres exposant 
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les idées, les méthodes et le gofits francais.’’ The volume here reviewed is 
typical of the morceauz choisis so popular in France. In addition to the in- 
troductory chapter it is made up of eight others dealing with Boileau, 
Moliére, Racine, La Fontaine, Bossuet, La Bruyére— La Rochefoucauld, Mme 
de La Fayette, La Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes—Fénelon. Each 
chapter contains biographical information, criticism, and extracts from typical 
works. There is also a brief but well selected bibliography. 
C. E. Y. 


Petit Larousse Illustré, Nouveau Dictionnaire Encyoclopédique, publié sous la 
direction de Claude Augé. xvi+1664 pp. Librairie Larousse, Paris, 1922. 
Relié toile, 20 fr. 


Former editions of this book are so well known that a review may well 
concern itself only with new features of this latest edition. The only real 
addition is a sixteen page supplement giving an outline of the events of the 
World War. Under gas and masque one finds no mention of their military 
uses. One looks in vain for such “names as Foch, Joffre, Haig, Pershing. 
Ex-president Wilson is listed as elected president of the United States in 1912: 
nothing more. Roosevelt is noted as elected president in 1904; so far as 
Larousse is concerned he is still living. With place names the case is the 
same. Verdun and Reims are brought up to 1918, but not so with the Marne 
and Jutland. While a new edition of this most useful work is welcome, it 
seems unfortunate that it leaves so much to be desired. 

C. E. Y. 


The Home of the Indo-Europeans, by Harold H. Bender. 57 pp. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1922. 


The problem of locating the original home of the Indo-Europeans has for 
many years occupied the attention of serious students in the field of philology, 
anthropology, and archaeology, as Professor Bender points out. Some scholars 
have offered strong arguments for Asia, while others have contended with 
equal logic for Europe. Professor Bender believes that no definite answer 
to this important question is as yet scientifically justified, but a tentative 
solution may be crystallizing. Claiming that the problem is primarily lin- 
guistic, he presents an independent investigation of the philological evidence, 
reviews the present state of the discussion, and finally defends the European 
home. 
Some of the reasons in favor of a European home may be summed up a8 
follows: Tocharian, a language recently discovered in East or Chinese Tur- 
kestan, is probably the only centwm language in Asia. European languages 
are pre-eminently centwm languages as opposed to satem languages, and it is 
not plausible that all the centum languages of Europe came from this limited 
Turkestan territory. (As is well known, centum and satem are derived from 
the Latin and Avestan words for hundred.) It is equally unreasonable to 
claim that human migration is always westward, for several early tribal or 
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national movements have been in the opposite direction. And furthermore, 
the known past of not one of the Indo-European peoples in Asia specifically 
indicates Asiatic origin. 

By a process of elimination Professor Bender restricts the place of origin. 
The south, the west, and the north of Europe may be cut off, because these 
regions were earlier occupied by non-Indo-European peoples. All of Europe 
that borders on the sea may be eliminated, because there is sufficient evidence 
that the Indo-Europeans were not familiar with the great ocean. The geo- 
graphical distribution of the centum and the satem languages speaks against 
France and southern and western Germany. In view of all these facts he 
locates the home of the Indo-Europeans in the great plain of central and west- 
ern Europe. 

With sound scholarship as a background, Professor Bender has presented 
his material in a clear, logical manner, and any future discussion of this 
knotty problem can not afford to ignore his book. 

Cc. B. W. 


Wortgeographie der hochdeutschen Umgangssprache, by Dr. Paul Kretechmer. 
xvi+638 pp. Wandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1918. 


This book is a monument to industrious, patient scholarship. The author 
and his collectors, who are scattered throughout the German-speaking territory, 
have brought together a mass of information of great value to German 
scholars and to students of the German language. Every one of the more 
than six hundred pages is replete with interest. 

For an understanding of the meaning of ‘‘Umgangssprache,’’ Professor 
Kretschmer says two facts are essential, first, that it lives only in oral use, 
and second, that it is the common language of educated people. On the one 
hand it is therefore distinguished from the written language, on the other 
from the dialects, In harmony with the classification of Adelung and Siebs, 
he recognizes these classes: 1. ‘‘ Vortragseprache,’’ which is used in public, 
the language of the public speaker, of the minister in the pulpit, of the 
teacher at his desk; 2. ‘‘Verkehrasprache,’’? used in business and social 
circles; 3. ‘‘Familiire Sprache,’’ used in the family and intimate cir- 
cles, This third class may approach a dialect. Of course the differentiation 
of these three divisions is not always entirely distinct. 

The order of the material is systematic, and references and authorities are 
Properly indicated. There is an introductory part of some sixty pages which 
Te among other things, the pronunciation of foreign words, geogra- 
ph differences of inflections, syntactical variations, sources of information 
with & list of the names of the persons who assisted the author in collecting 
nigh In the main body of the book the words are arranged in alpha- 
ai oe In each case the form current in Berlin is taken as ‘‘Stich- 
Ga ch is followed by the variations current in the several parts of the 
ee bist territory. There is a complete index by means of which any 

ce may be instantly found in the text. 

& to Professor Kretschmer, ‘‘word-geography’’ has a positive and 
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a negative side. A word may be entirely unknown and unintelligible in a cer- 
tain locality, or it may be known and understood, but not used. Between 
these two possibilities there are many intermediate cases. Unintelligible to 
a Berliner are ‘‘Speicher’’ in the sense of ‘‘Dachboden,’’ ‘‘Kasten’’ for 
‘‘Schrank,’’ ‘‘Hacke’’ for ‘‘Beil,’’ ‘‘Rauchfang’’ for ‘‘Schornstein.’’ On 
the other hand, a Viennese would probably not understand ‘‘Schlafbursche, ’’ 
‘‘Tomate,’’ and ‘‘Bordschwelle.’’ The Viennese considers ‘‘fegen’’ more 
elegant than ‘‘kehren’’ which he uses in every day speech, while the Berliner 
feels that ‘‘kehren’’ is finer. ‘‘Gewand’’ is to the Berliner an elegant, 
almost poetic word. In Vienna on the contrary, it is a dialect familiar 
expression. 

Only a few examples illustrative of the treatment can be selected. For 
tomato the form ‘‘Tomate’’ is used in all Germany and Switzerland. In 
Austria this word is not only not used but generally unintelligible, while 
‘‘Paradeisapfel’’ and ‘‘Paradeis’’ are found there. The variant ‘‘ Paradies- 
apfel’’ occurs with ‘‘Tomate’’ in South Germany. Professor Kretschmer 
records also ‘‘Liebesapfel.’’ This will be interesting to people who recall 
the fact that tomatoes were formerly named ‘‘love apples’’ in the United 
States, and they were considered an ornament rather than a food. For po- 
tato ‘‘Kartoffel’’ is universal in Germany; ‘‘Erdapfel’’ prevails in Austria. 
Other forms found are: ‘‘Erdbirne,’’ ‘‘Grundbirne,’’ ‘‘ Bodenbirne,’’ ‘‘Gum- 
mel,’’ and in the dialects, ‘‘Tartoffel,’’ ‘‘Artoffel,’’ ‘‘Ertoffel,’’ 
. ete. The word ‘‘Batate,’’ probably sweet potato, has special interest. 
It is said to have come from Brazil, and it became known to the Europeans 
in 1519. ‘‘Batata’’ is undoubtedly its original form. Compare the English 
form ‘‘potato,’’ known in the seventeenth century; Shakespeare mentions 
it in The Merry Wives of Windsor, v, 5. A large number of words for counter 
(in a store) are recorded. ‘‘Ladentisch,’’ is most widely used. Other names 
are: ‘‘Latte,’’ ‘‘Theke,’’ ‘‘Tresen,’’ ‘‘Tonbank’’ or ‘‘Tombank,’’ and the 
Austrian ‘‘Budel’’ or ‘‘Pudel.’’ For Sunday we find ‘‘Sonnabend’’ in the 
middle and eastern part of North and Middle Germany. ‘‘Samstag’’ is 
spread over West and South Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. In some 
localities both words are in use. Professor Kretschmer reports that in Ling- 
en and Giessen Protestants use ‘‘Sonnabend,’’ and Catholics ‘‘Samstag.’’ 
In the western half of North Germany old documents reveal ‘‘Sonnabend’’ 
and ‘‘Saterdag.’’ In Cologne, where ‘‘Samstag’’ now prevails, ‘‘Saterdach’’ 
was written in the fourteenth and fifteenth century. 

The book is a pioneer in its particular field; no such comprehensive work 
has been previously published. The printing, which was actually begun in 
1914, was delayed several years by the recent war. Undoubtedly some changes 
in linguistic usage have taken place in this period. However, the absence of 
such changes will not materially impair the value of the work. Scholars are 
under great obligation to Professor Kretschmer for this monumental pro- 
duction, which may well be used in connection with Wrede’s Deutsche 
Dialektgeographie and Wenker’s Sprachatlas. 

Cc. B. W. 
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SOME NOTES ON CHAUCER AND SOME 
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I. 1. Boox or tHe Ducnsss 309-11 
So mery a soun so swete entunes, 
That certes, for the toune of Tewnes, 
I nolde but I had herd hem singe. 

The word entunes is considered a noun by Skeat, the Globe edi- 
tion of Chaucer, and the dictionaries generally. Yet it is the only 
example of the noun in all our literature, so far as records show. 
It is said to be derived from the verb entunen, OF. entoner, no OF. 
equivalent for a noun of this form being known. Such derivation 
of noun from verb in so early a period is unusual to say the least, 
no other similar noun from a verb being recorded among the en- 
or em- compounds in the Bradley-Stratmann Dictionary. Two 
centuries after, such a derivative would not have been strange. 
Besides, the noun tune (tun) existed in Middle English, since it 
is used by Gower (Conf. Ament. viii, 830) and other writers. | 

I suggest that entunes is the verb in the occasional Northern 
third singular present indicative in -es, and that the present tense 
is here used in rime for the past which we should expect, as look 
is used for looked in the rime of line 840. Such use of one inflec- 
tional form for another in rime is not unknown in Middle English 
poets, as in juele for jueles (Pearl 929), outfleme for outfemed 
(1177), possibly adyte for adytes (349). Not unlikely Chaucer 
was here influenced by the rime word Tewnes, already in his mind 
for the couplet. This explanation of entunes would make it accord 
with the two Northern -es forms of the verb in the rimes of this 
poem, those in lines 73-4 (elles-telles), and 257-8 (falles-halles). 
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Two also occur in the House of Fame, probably composed not many 
years after the Book of the Duchess, those of lines 425-6 (elles- 
telles), and 1907-8 (tydinges-bringes). The similar rime in the 
Reeve’s Tale, thinges-bringes (C. T., A 4129-30), the only example 
of this sort in the Canterbury Tales, is naturally in keeping with 
the Reeve’s more Northern dialect. 

The suggestion, it seems to me, makes the line smoother — ‘so 
merry a sound so sweetly chimes (or is entuned).’ It avoids a 
plural entunes as appositive of the singular sown, while it makes 
so merry @ soun more exactly parallel to so swete a steven of line 
207, har song of 297, and the moste solempne servyse of 302. The 
birds unite in a single tuneful effort, as especially stated in lines 
304-5. Swete as an adverb as well as an adjective is not excep- 
tional, and is paralleled by Chaucer’s swote in both uses. 

2. Lines 866-69 
Hir eyen semed anoon she wolde 
Have mercy; fooles wenden so; 
But hit was never the rather do. 
Hit nas no countrefeted thing. 

The punctuation above is Skeat’s, except that he connects the 
last line with what follows. The Globe edition agrees, but places 
fooles wenden so between dashes. The four lines seem to me to 
belong together, the last one completing the idea. I would para- 
phrase: Her eyes seemed as though she would at once show pity 
(or favor), and fools thought so; but favor was not more quickly 
shown on that account— her glance (of pity or favor) was no 
counterfeited (or feigned) thing. The poet goes on to say it was 
her own ‘“‘pure,’’ that is natural, manner of looking, and seems 
to confirm the interpretation above by line 874, 

Hir loking was not foly sprad, 


‘Her glance was not foolishly spread or dispensed.’ I would keep 
the semicolon after mercy, put a comma after so, and a comma or 
dash after do. Separation of the first line of the couplet from the 
second is common in Chaucer, as in lines 15, 43, 51, 61, 75, 89, to 
take some especially good examples in this poem. 

II. CoMpLaINt oF Mars 113-4 


Now fleeth Venus unto Cylenius tour, 
With voide cours for fere of Phebus light. 
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In the second line voide was explained by Skeat as ‘‘solitary; 
Mars is left behind in Taurus. Besides (according to ]. 116) there 
was no other planet in Gemini at that time.’’ Manly (On the 
Date and Interpretation of Chaucer’s Complaint of Mars, Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Phil. and Int. Vol. v, p. 120) says: 

‘* With voide cours’’ is a technical phrase meaning that, after separating 
from the conjunction, Venus passed through the rest of the sign without com- 
ing into familiarity with any planet. 

A footnote refers to Wilson (Dict. Astrol.) under voide of course, 
and so also the NED, explains the word. 

Neither of these interpretations takes account of the closely con- 
nected latter half of the line, for fere of Phebus light, and of the 
secrecy the situation naturally requires. Such secrecy is implied in 
the command of Mars in line 105: 

But bad hir fleen lest Phebus hir espye; 
by the words of the tear-bedewed Venus in 90-91, 
Alas, I dye! 
The torch is come that al] this world wol wrye; 
and by lines 25-9, which tell us beforehand what was to happen 
because of Phebus with his fyry torches rede. 

I suggest, therefore, that perhaps the commentators have gone 
too far in finding a special astrological sense for voide. The OF. 
voide ‘sachant, fin, rusé’ (Godefroy), that is ‘cunning, artful,’ 
would better suit the whole line, and be quite in keeping with what 
we should expect of a woman who has sought her lover’s abode at 
night, and finds the day dawning upon her —a situation implied 
by the allegory. Votde in this sense is not otherwise found in 
Chaucer, but in its origin is not an unnatural development of voide 
‘empty, vacant, vacated for the purpose of eluding.’ Compare 
avoid ‘make empty, shun, elude;’ and voidance ‘act of emptying,’ 
then ‘evasion, subterfuge,’ the latter older meanings. 

III. ParRLEMENT OF FouLES 204-10 

Skeat’s note on line 183, adding to Tyrwhitt’s statement about 

Chaucer’s use of Boccaccio’s Teseide, here says: 


In fact, eleven stanzas (183-259) correspond to Boccaccio’s Teseide, Canto 
vii, st. 51-60; the next three stanzas (260-280) to the same, st. 63-66; and the 
next two (281-294) to the same, st. 61, 62. 


The statement is altogether too sweeping. Bilderbeck notes (Chau- 
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cer’s Minor Poems p. 87) that lines 201-3 are original with 
Chaucer. Lines 188-9 are quite as truly Chaucer’s, as well as 
191 describing the singing of the birds. 
| With voys of aungel in hir armonye. 
Bilderbeck, too, might have begun his note on Chaucer’s additions 
to Boccaccio with lines 199-200: 

That God, that maker is of al and Lord, 

Ne herde never better as I gesse. 
Finally, and most important of all, the whole stanza 204-10 is 
Chaucer’s own, & point Skeat and Bilderbeck failed to mention.’ 

This last stanza is most interesting, because in it Chaucer ex- 
tended the beauty of Boccaccio’s garden to that of an earthly 
paradise. There was neither heat nor cold, neither sickness nor 
age, neither darkness nor night, while there grew also ‘‘every 
holsom spyce and gras,’’ and there was ‘‘joye more a thousand 
fold Then man can telle.’’ It is not necessary to attempt a definite 
source for the passage, since the earthly paradise had been so fre- 
quently described, but only to call more special attention to the 
unlikeness to Boccaccio in this place.? In the latter the only hint 
of this immediate stanza is in the lines (Tes. vii, st. 53), 

Ripieno il vide quasi in ogni canto 

Di spirite’, che qua e la volando 

Gieno a lor posta. 
Here spirite may possibly have suggested Chaucer’s wind of line 
201, which in its turn may have reminded the poet of Dante’s Purg. 
xxvill, 9, and especially of line 18 in that place. The latter reads 
in Longfellow’s translation, ‘‘That ever bore a burden to their 
(the birds’) rhymes,’’ a close parallel to Chaucer’s 

Acordant to the foules songe on-lofte. 

Chaucer, it is to be added, had been approaching this description 
of the earthly paradise — or shall we rather say preparing for it — 
in two anticipatory passages. These are the comparison of the song 
of the birds with ‘‘voys of aungel’’ (191), and the emphasis upon 


1 Cary, in his translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy (1805) had noted lines 
201 ff. as parallel to Purg. xxviii, 9 ff. See my brief note in Poems of Chau- 
cer, p. 59. 

2On earlier descriptions of the earthly paradise see Cook’s Old English 
Elene, Phemaz, and Physiologus, p. lvi, where the editor also makes general 
reference to this passage among others. 


? 
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the ‘‘ravisshing swetnesse’’ of the ‘‘instruments of strenges’’ by 
the lines 199-200, ‘‘That God, that maker is’’ etc. Neither of these 
allusions, as I have noted above, is in the Boccaccio stanzas Chau- 
eer was following. 

IV. TROILUS AND CRESEIDE ii, 1228-9— KNieHT’s TALE A. 979-80 


The lines of the first passage read, 
And doun she sette hir by him on a stoon 
Of jaspre, upon a quisshin gold y-bete. 
In his notes on these lines Skeat translates the last phrase, ‘‘a 
cushion beaten with gold; cf. Kn. Ta. A 979.’’ The reference in 
the latter place is to Theseus’s pennon, 
Of gold ful riche, in which ther was y-bete 
The Minotaur which that he slough in Crete. 
On y-bete in this place Skeat has this longer note: 

y-bete, beaten; the gold being hammered out into a thin foil in the shape 
of the Minotaur; see Marco Polo, ed. Yule, i, 344. But, in the Thebais, the 
Minotaur is upon Theseus’ shield. 

In his glossary Skeat also defines y-bete of the Knight’s Tale as 
‘‘formed in beaten gold.’’® 

Skeat’s note on Theseus’s pennon has been generally followed 
and sometimes extended. Thus Liddell translates of gold ful 
niche ‘‘rich with gold, having the Minotaur embossed upon it,’’ 
as if the whole pennon was of gold. Child definitely says as much: 
‘‘The pennon was of gold hammered thin in the shape of the 
Minotaur.’’ Pollard’s note is less clear, but the last part seems to 
imply thinly beaten gold. The whole reads: 

y-bete, stamped. Lydgate (Chron. Troy I, ix) speaks of arms ‘branded or 
bete’ upon coat armour. Cf. also Anelida 1, 24, where we are told that the car 
of Theseus was ‘gold-bete.’ 

The car (char) of Theseus we must assume was covered with thin 
plates of gold. 

The dictionaries have followed the same or similar leads. The 
NED. places the Knight’s Tale line under ‘‘beat v. 21 To work 
metal or other malleable material by frequent striking; to ham- 
mer.’’ Under the separate article beaten, however, it does add 
‘embroidered’ to such more literal meanings as ‘overlaid, inlaid, 
8 The reference to Yule’s Marco Polo is curiously inadequate for Skeat’s 


definition. A banner with a cross upon it is mentioned, but with no intima- 
tion of beaten gold. 


Se ————ew OTS car ee rm mmm ag er ee, _ Sai —— a Pe ne a ot ores! 
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embossed, damascened with gold or other precious metal.” All 
these meanings it illustrates by one of the Sir Gawam passages 
among others, but no clear distinction of the exact use of the word 
is made, and no origin suggested. The CtDict., under 17, has 
the definition, ‘‘in medieval embroidery, to ornament with thin 
plates of gold or silver,’’ with quotations from Rock’s Textile 
Fabrics. Unfortunately Rock had relied mainly upon such late 
works as Dugdale’s Baronage and Onomasticon of the late seven- 
teenth century. Besides, Rock is no longer regarded as an author- 
ity on textiles, though still often quoted.‘ 

All this is the more remarkable because Morris, in his edition 
of the Prologue and Knight’s Tale (1872) had given ‘ornamented’ 
as one meaning of bete ‘beat,’ and in his edition of Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight (1864, 1869) had used the meanings ‘worked, 
embroidered’ for the pp. beten in that poem. Moreover he there 
added a hint of the origin of the word, though without making 
clear the relationship. Maetzner, too, in the Worterbuch to his 
Altenglische Sprachproben (Vol. 1, 1878) had given the secondary 
meanings of ‘besetzt, verziert’ to ME. béten, though here also with- 
out explaining its origin or clearly distinguishing its uses. 

The examples in Str Gawain, which had led Morris to define 
beten as ‘worked, embroidered,’ should have made clear a use of 
the word in which no metal plates were employed. Thus, in lines 
77-8 the Gawain poet speaks 

Of Tars tapites innoghe, 
Pat were enbrawded and beten wyth be best gemmes; 
and lines 2027-8 described Gawain’s cote, with its cognizance on 
velvet, as with 
vertuuus stones 
Aboute beten and bounden.5 

Here, clearly, no metal plates are employed, while the union of 
beten with embrawded and bounden indicates some kind of em- 
broidery or sewing upon cloth. The third example in Sir Gawain 
(1832-33) describes the girdle given the hero by the lady of the 
castle : : | 

~ 4@My authority is Mr. W. M. Milliken of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


5 Compare the description of Emetrius in the Knight’s Tale, A 2160-1: 


His cote-armure was of cloth of Tars, 
Couched with perles whyte and rounde and grete. 
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Gered hit watz with grene sylke and with golde schaped, 

No3t bot arounde brayden, beten with fyngrez. 
In this passage beten with fyngres not only can not mean ‘flat- 
tened into a thin plate,’ but as certainly shows the manner of 
‘embroidering or adorning’ as by sewing or weaving.® The lady is 
emphasizing the simplicity of the girdle as a reason why Sir Gaw- 
ain might accept it. A large number of other examples might be 
brought together in which béten is used with textile fabrics, and 
with no indication of metal plates. 

It might be surmised that OB. béatan ‘beat’ had assumed a 
secondary meaning like ‘work, embroider, adorn’ when used with 
cloths, as some other verbs of rapid motion had acquired similar 
meanings in relation to textiles. Compare brard from OE. bregdan 
‘move to and fro;’ weave in its relation to wave ‘fluctuate, move 
back and forth;’ or the modern verbs whip, whip-stitch for a cer- 
tain kind of sewing. Yet OE. béutan had no such meanings, so far 
as accessible examples show. Only ME. béten had acquired the new 
uses, though in conditions under which we should naturally expect 
textile fabrics, as in tapestries, banners, clothing, coat-armor, that 
is the cloth-covering of armor, girdles, cushions, and the like. 

Yet in this case development within the language does not ac- 
count for the new Middle English meanings of béten. As said 
above, Morris gave a hint of their origin, although it is not clear 
that he fully understood the history of the word. At least, when 
he added to his definition of béten in Sir Gawain the words ‘‘Fr. 
battu,’’ he seems not to have had before him any examples of the 
Old French original. Now, however, Godefroy’s Supplement 
(1895) supplies the lacking information. There we find that OF. 
batre ‘beat, batter’ had already acquired the same meaning of 
‘adorn [textile fabrics],’ at least when combined with or ‘gold.’ 
Godefroy gives: 


or batu, or martelé et réduit en fil; par altérat., la loc. @ or batu, qui signi- 
fiait: (orné) aveo de l’or battu, est devenue une expression adjectivale qui a 
pris 1’accord du substantif auquel elle se rapportait et s’est méme transformée 
en batu @ (ou en) or. 


This meaning he illustrates with such examples as ensegnes batues 


6 Nozt bot arounde brayden has been missed in idea by the translators and 
commentators. It means ‘not embroidered (or adorned) except around [the 
edges]’; that is, not elaborately adorned with embroidery or other figure 
work. 
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a or arrabiant (Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne 3162) ; vestemens 
batus en or (Percefor, iv, fol. 59b); robbe de pourpre, qui toute 
estoit a or battue (Lancelot t. ii, fol. 112c).7 Littré explains under 
battu: ‘‘Brocart battu d’ or, brocart dans le quel il entre beaucoup 
d’or.”’ 

Direct connection of ME. gold y-béte (béte, béten) with OF. 
ad (en) or batu (batu d’or) would seem to be conclusively proved 
from Chaucer’s translation of some lines in the Romaunt of the 
Rose. Lines 824-26 of the original, describing Sir Mirthe’s gar- 
ments, read: 

D’un samit portret a oysiaus, 

Qui ere tout a or batus, 

Fu ses cors richement vestus; 
and are translated by Chaucer, lines 836-8: 

And in samyt, with briddes wrought 

And with gold beten fetisly, 

His body was clad ful richely. 
Here both the OF. portret beside the English wrought, and the @ 
or batus beside the English gold beten, are conclusive proof that 
there were no gold plates on the robe of Mirthe. The ME. gold 
beten is an evident translation of OF. @ or batus. 

ME. gold béten (gold y-béte), then, and similar expressions are 
a transfer from Old French idioms which applied, first of all, to 
gold (or metallic) thread used in textile fabrics. This metallic 
thread was employed in both weaving and embroidery, in the latter 
of which there was considerable English development in the thir- 


7 To the forms by Godefroy may be added Anglo-Norman batu @’or as in 
the following quotations from a list of the possessions of Henry VI (Zot. 
Parl. iv, 229, year 1423): - 

vi Trappur’ d’or Bokerain noier, chescun Trappur’ ovec iiii scochois du 
arm’ du Roy, batuz d’or, & i escochon de Seint George. 

i autre cloth de tarterin blanc, linez de lienge toil, batuz d’estoillez d’or. 
Doubtless earlier uses of the expression might be found in English records. 

In one of the oldest church inventories of vestments, the Jnventories of 
Christchurch Canterbury by J. W. Legg and W. H. 8t. J. Hope (1315-16), the 
description of the copes, albs, and other vestments is in Latin, but the figure 
work is almost invariably described as brudatus (breudatus, broudatus) ‘em- 
broidered.’ There is no reference to anything that could be regarded as 
beaten in the ordinary sense. I cite two examples from pp. 53 and 68: 

Item Capa R. de Kylwardy Archiepiscopi brudata ubique auro cum ymagin- 
ibus stantibus. 

Item Alba ejusdem cum paruris et amictu de viridi velvetto brudato cum 
rosig aureis. 
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teenth and fourteenth centuries.®° Whether OF. batre was used 
for embroidery or ornamentation with precious stones, as in Sir 
Gawain, is not clear from examples accessible to me, but at least 
ME. béten had this meaning. The latter, therefore, and its Modern 
English equivalent beaten should have the special meanings when 
used with textiles of ‘woven, embroidered, adorned, trimmed,’ the 
use with cloth being distinctly separated from that with metal or 
other substance which might be beaten or hammered in the ordi- 
nary sense. The meaning ‘stamped,’ which Pollard used for the 
Knight’s Tale line, is not justified. The Lydgate reading, branded 
end bete, should be brauded and bete (see the NED. under branded), 
so that the Lydgate passage belongs with those in Sir Gawam.® 

To return to the passages in Chaucer, the cushion ‘‘gold y-bete’’ 
on which Creseide sat to soften the ‘‘stoon of jaspre’’ on which 
it waa placed must have been of down or other soft material, and 
covered with some valuable textile, embroidered or ornamented 
with gold thread. So, also, the pennon of Theseus was of some 
rich cloth, woven or embroidered with the figure of the Minotaur 
in gold thread. We may safely dismiss in these cases all idea of 
thin plates of gold attached to textile fabrics, or of cushions or 
pennons made entirely of such plates. Examination of many 
similar examples in Middle English, in which béten (béte, y-béte) 
is used with textile fabrics, indicates a similar explanation. 

V. PROLOGUE To CANTERBURY TALES 164, ‘and preestes thre’ 

Various commentators have tried to explain the apparent incon- 
sistency between this reference to three priests and the number of 
pilgrims Chaucer seems to have had in mind for his Canterbury 
pilgrimage. Modifications of the text have been proposed by Brad- 
shaw (Coll. Papers, p. 110), Herzberg (Canterbury Geschichten, 
p. 581), Ten Brink (Marburger Universitatschrift), and Kastner 
(Atheneum, 1906, i, 231). Tyrwhitt (Introd. vi) explained the 
~ 6 England was especially famous in this period for an embroidered work 


known both at home and abroad as opus Anglicum or Anglicanum. This may 
have been in Chaucer’s mind in his use of the expressions noted above. 

® It is not to be denied that thin bits of gold or silver were sometimes sewed 
on cloth, but such use was extremely rare, so far as I can learn, compared with 
that of gold or metallic thread in weaving and embroidery. 

A good example of the modern use of beaten ‘embroidered, adorned,’ occurs 
in Baker’s Chronicle of the Kings of England, p. 236: ‘‘A red fiery Dragon, 
beaten upon white and green sarcenet.’’ This also forms an admirable illus- 
trative passage for the gold y-béte of the Knight’s Tale. 
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apparent discrepancy as due to an interpolation by some scribe or 
copyist, and Skeat (Notes to Cant. Tales) agrees. The idea of an 
inadvertent slip on Chaucer’s part was suggested by Liddell (Chau- 
cer, Notes), and such is perhaps the more commonly accepted ex- 
planation. 

Let it be said at once that probably no interpretation can entirely 
eliminate the inconsistency in Chaucer’s references to the number 
of the pilgrims. To preserve the text, however, and present an in- 
terpretation least conflicting with what the poet is believed to have 
intended, and least untrue to a natural psychology, is perhaps all 
that can be done. Yet even this is decidedly worth while. We be- 
gin with the generally accepted idea that Chaucer intended thirty 
pilgrims as narrators of tales in his great poem. If each had told 
four tales before the return to London, as the Host of the Tabard 
proposed, the number of tales would have been one hundred and 
twenty, an English great hundred, a not unnatural plan for the 
poet. It is not to our purpose that Chaucer found such an elabor- 
ate plan impossible, and greatly modified it in the end. The neces- 
sary element in any proposal is to find in the received text a com- 
pany of narrators numbering exactly thirty. 

The crux of the matter centers around the expression ‘‘and 
preestes thre’’ of the Prologue 164. A possible explanation of the 
difficulty has recently occurred to me. Chaucer, it is clear, makes 
some attempt to group his pilgrims, as he describes them in the 
Prologue. He begins with a group of the upper classes represented 
by the Knight, Squire, and attendant Yeoman. Then comes a 
group of the more prominent church people, the attractive Prior- 
ess, her Chaplain, the three priests as usually explained, the Monk, 
and the Friar. Something like a professional class is represented 
by the Merchant, Clerk, Sergeant of the Law, and Franklin, and 
this is followed by a guild or fraternity group, the Haberdasher, 
Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer, and Upholsterer, with their Cook. A 
sort of provincial group includes the Shipman of Dartmouth, the 
Doctor, the Wife of Bath, the Parson, and the Plowman his brother. 
Only the Doctor might seem to be out of place in this group, but 
he may also have been from some city other than London. It is 
perhaps unlikely that Chaucer would have so satirized a physician 
of the capital city. Finally the poet enumerates a miscellaneous 
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group of six in the Reeve, Miller, Summoner, Pardoner, Maun- 
ciple, and himself. 

In general Chaucer describes his pilgrims, as we know. Yet 
he neither describes himself, nor gives any specific reason for his 
making the pilgrimage. The Nun’s Chaplain is not described, 
nor the priest later called the Nun’s Priest in the Prologue to his 
Tale. No member of the Guild group is individually described, 
except the attendant Cook. Description of each narrator was 
therefore not intended, except as some general idea of the charac- 
ter was to be given in the narrator’s Prologue, or Head-link. Yet 
while each member of the Church group is not described, it is 
surprising that two of that group as it is usually understood are 
never again mentioned in any way. 

The Church group, as Chaucer has been thought to intend it, 
consisted of seven persons, the Prioress, Chaplain, preestes thre, 
the Monk, and the Friar. Yet the Tales themselves reveal as nar- 
rators only five members of such a group, the Prioress, Second Nun 
(her Chaplain), the Nun’s Priest, the Monk, the Friar, with no 
mention or suggestion of any other. Besides, by later mentioning 
the single Nonnes Preest specifically (C. T., B 3999), Chaucer has 
himself excluded the possibility of two other priests who could 
have borne that title. This reference, too, is fairly early in the 
poem, before the poet could have made any considerable change in 
his original plan. I suggest, therefore, that the Monk and Friar 
were intended from the beginning to be the other two members of 
the Church group. In that case the with hir of line 163 applies in 
particular to the Nun’s Chaplain, and in a less definite way to the 


10 From the words of the Host in what is called the Prologue to Sir Thopas 
and his criticism of Chaucer’s first offering in the Prologue to Melibeus, es- 
pecially after the definite reference to the poet made by the Man of Law in 
his Prologue, it is clear that Chaucer was unknown to the Host and the Pil- 
grims. He has joined the pilgrims without revealing his identity, doubtless 
in order to observe them in their freest and most natural manner. Had they 
known a reporter was among them, they would have been more constrained, to 
say the least. 

Would Chaucer himself have made a pilgrimage, and might this have been 
in 1387% The religious spirit of Truth, probably composed in the last part 
of 1386 or the beginning of 1387, would seem to answer the first question in 
the affirmative, while the fall of his fortunes with those of Philip La Vache 
and others would have furnished the occasion for such a Canterbury pilgrim- 
age in the spring of 1387. Possibly the illness which, later in 1387, caused 
the death of Chaucer’s wife may also have begun early enough to furnish the 
occasion for a religious pilgrimage. 
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Nun’s Priest, the Monk, and the Friar, the last two of whom are 
‘‘with her’’ only in a general sense. Compare, for example, how 
the Franklin is said to be in the company of the Man of Law 
(line 334), although they seem to have no special connection with 
each other. Note also the general with us in the case of the Doctor 
and the Summoner, as if Chaucer separated them somewhat from 
those mentioned immediately before. 

No one would contend that the Monk and the Friar were not 
priests in the fullest sense. Nor would any others of the Pilgrims 
so naturally fit into a typical Church group. The Parson, a parish 
priest it is true, is anything but a typical representative of church- 
men of the time, while he would have been the last to associate 
himself with the Prioress or the other more prominent representa- 
tives of the church. In fact, by the extraordinary praise accorded 
him, he is distinctly separated from most priests of his time, as his 
little town is far removed from the chief places in the state 
religion. The Pardoner, too, does not belong to a typical Church 
group. Though perhaps attached to an English house, he was just 
back from Rome to play upon the fears, credulities and supersti- 
tions of the English folk in a manner thoroughly disapproved of 
by Chaucer, as doubtless also by many churchmen. The same may 
be said of the Summoner. Finally there is no need to account for 
a natural desire on the part of the Monk and the Friar to associate 
with the Prioress and the Second Nun, or with the Nun’s Priest 
as he is later described in the Head-link to his Tale. 

What will at first seem a great objection to this interpretation 
of preestes thre must of course be met. In meeting it, however, let 
us remember the very considerable objection to the usual interpre- 
tation. Three priests in addition to the Monk and the Friar, or 
seven in the Church group, make with Chaucer thirty-one pilgrims, 
when he tells us himself in Prol. 24 that there were only twenty- 
nine. Much less great is the difficulty in regarding the Church 
group as made up of five persons, making with himself the twenty- 
nine pilgrims he first mentions. In describing the groups of pil- 
grims he places himself in the last division —‘‘a maunciple and 
myself, ther were namo’’ — as if he had now completed the com- 
pany of twenty-nine he had already enumerated. Looking back 
to lines 19-27 of the Prologue we can well believe this. He has 
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reached the Tabard before the others who need not be supposed to 
have arrived together, in spite of ‘‘in a companye’’ (25-6), for 
that expression he has virtually correctee in ‘‘by aventure y-falle 
in felawshipe.’’ All, including Chaucer, are bent on the same jour- 
ney for the same purpose, a pilgrimage to Canterbury’s shrine. It 
is as if the poet had written: 

At night was come into that hostelrye 

Wel nyne and twenty in a companye 

Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 

In felawshipe, and pilgrims were we alle. 

I do not suggest the change of they to we in the last line, but 
merely point out how slight a turn would have united Chaucer 
with the other pilgrims in essential relations. Indeed he has 
joined himself and the company in the following lines by a simi- 
lar confusion of pronouns. In lines 30-34 he begins with Z and 
closes with a we clearly implied in our of the last line: 

And shortly whan the sonne was to reste, 

So hadde I spoken with hem everichon, 

That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to ryse, 

To take our wey ther as I yow devyse. 
Here ‘‘And made forward’’ means ‘‘and we made forward,’’ not 
only because it takes two to make a bargain, but because of the 
‘‘our wey’’ in the following line. The J has become we within the 
sentence, as they of line 26 as naturally became we in line 29, 
uniting Chaucer with the other pilgrims 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 

It is at least in favor of this new interpretation of preestes thre 
that Blake and Stotherd, in their pictures of the Canterbury pil- 
grims leaving the Tabard Inn, have intentionally or unintentionally 
followed the same idea. They portray thirty persons in the pro- 
cession, including of course the Host of the Tabard, that is twenty- 
nine pilgrims inclusive of Chaucer. They also place together five 
persons only in the Church group, the Prioress, Second Nun, Nun’s 
Priest, Monk, and Friar, taking no account of any other two 
priests such as Chaucer has been thought to imply. There is no 
reference, so far as I know, to either artist’s reason for so number- 
ing and arranging the pilgrims, but the result is what I now pro- 
pose in explaining the difficult preestes thre of the Prologue. The 
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pilgrims who set out from Southwark, as the pilgrims who had 
gathered the evening before for the pilgrimage, were twenty-nine 
in number. 

This new interpretation makes possible a new and surprisingly 
excellent assumption regarding Chaucer’s plan for the Tales as a 
whole, one not alone creditable to his art, but indicative of his in- 
genuity, and fully accordant with his later realism. No satisfactory 
explanation has ever been proposed for his introduction of another 
narrator during the journey to Canterbury, as when the Canon 
and the Canon’s Yeoman suddenly join the company on the road, 
and one of them remains to tell his Tale. Tyrwhitt comments 
(Introd. xxxviil) : 

The introduction of the Chanouns Yeman to tell a tale, at a time when so 

many of the original characters remain to be called upon, appears a little extra- 
ordinary. It should seem that some sudden resentment had determined 
Chaucer to interrupt the regular course of his work, in order to insert a satire 
against the alchemists. 
Skeat quotes Tyrwhitt with apparent approval, but makes the 
suggestion that ‘‘the poet has boldly improved upon his plan of 
the pilgrims’ stories as laid down in the prologue.’’ Yet it is by 
no means pleasant to believe Chaucer the diplomat, the comptroller 
of customs, the knight of the shire, had been buying a medieval 
gold brick, and was now salving his wounded vanity by exposing 
the fraud. Nor is it much more creditable to think the poet was 
now altering a well-laid plan, in order to round out the number 
of his narrators to thirty." 

_ Only Professor Kittredge, so far ag I have found, has suggested 
& different view of the introduction of the Canon’s Yeoman’s tale 
from that of Tyrwhitt and Skeat. In a short paper upon the 
‘‘Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue and Tale’’ in Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. xxx, Professor Kittredge protested 
against considering this episode as an after-thought. He says: 


What is there to indicate that the Canon and his Yeoman are after- 
thoughts? Nothing at all except the silence of the Prologue, and in this 
instance the argumentum ex silentio—seldom a very trustworthy support — 


11 We need not here consider whether the poet had now altered the original 
plan as to the number of tales each pilgrim should tell. Without regard to 
that point the twenty-nine narrators at the beginning need to be increased to 
thirty, in order to reach the number generally assumed to have been in Chau- 
cer’s mind, and most natural under the circumstances. 
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is perfectly fallacious. Assume for a moment that Chaucer intended, from 
the outset, to subserve variety and liveliness by making a couple of unlooked- 
for travellers join the cavalcade on the road. Would he have registered his 
intention in advance? The question answers itself. To speak of the Canon 
and his Yeoman in the Prologue would have been to defeat his own object. 
To be sure this silence is consistent with the theory that the Canon 
and his Yeoman were after-thoughts; but it is equally consistent with the 
theory that they were not. 
Yet Professor Kittredge made no attempt to show how the Canon’s 
Yeoman’s Tale might be fitted into the preconceived plan which 
the poet is believed to have had in mind. 

To assume that preestes thre included the Monk and the Friar, and 
that the twenty-nine pilgrims included himself, returns to Chaucer 
the credit of having originally planned one of the most dramatic 
incidents of the whole poem. Nor is it less realistic than dramatic. 
No travelers who saw such pilgrims on their way could have failed 
to join them, not only for protection on the road, but for the same 
‘*felawshipe’’ that had first prompted the poet to become one of 
their number. Making preestes thre include the Monk and the 
.Friar reveals Chaucer’s more perfect and much richer plan. The 
twenty-nine pilgrims who begin the journey were to be rounded 
cut to thirty by one narrator who should join them on the journey. 
The time and place are admirably chosen. An earlier addition to 
the pilgrim groups would have been less appropriate, and less 
effective as a surprise. The disappearance of the Yeoman’s master 
is fully and ingeniously accounted for by his fear of exposure. 
The new character and the new tale fit perfectly into an original 
scheme, without any implication of change of that scheme or new 
circumstance in Chaucer’s life. Surely the poet was capable of 
such a plan. 

As has long been noted, the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue or Head- 
link fits exactly into the previous scheme. It mentions the ‘‘lyf of 
Seint Ceeyle’’ as having been told on the morning of leaving Os- 
pring, as we feel confident from other circumstances it must have 
been. It tells in an entirely natural manner the arrival of the two 
horsemen, eager to join such a ‘‘mery companye.’’ Under the 
guise of wonder regarding these new accessions, the poet describes 
the Canon in some such lines as he had used in his Prologue for 
other characters. After his plan in presenting the Pardoner and 
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the Wife of Bath more vividly, he allows the Yeoman to become the 
chief exponent of his own character and circumstances. Every 
detail fits into an otherwise well-arranged design, which it en- 
hances by new elements of surprise and pleasure. 

The purpose of this note is to relieve Chaucer of what has been 
regarded as an error on his part, and that without proposing any 
textual emendation. Not one of the emendations so far suggested 
has satisfied many more than the original proposer. Standing as 
it does in rime, preestes thre is most likely to be what Chaucer 
wrote and intended to write. It is not flattering to believe either 
that he could not count correctly as far as thirty, or that having 
altered his original plan he did not change line 164 in so slight 
@ particular. I would relieve him of all but the slight inadver- 
tence — if so it may be called —of not making clearer the inclu- 
sion of the Monk and the Friar in the Church group, without 
specifically attaching them to the entourage of the Prioress. If 
the interpretation reveals, as it seems to do, a more ingenious 


design of the great poet than has usually been assumed, so much 


the better. 


i —_ —— 


ROBERT SOUTHEY AS TORY REVIEWER 


By Wa.LrTer GRAHAM 
Western Reserve University 


When in 1807 Walter Scott urged Robert Southey to write 
reviews for the Edinburgh, the latter refused. He objected to the 
morals, criticism, and politics of the Scotch periodical; and be- 
cause he professed to have no affiliations with parties at this time, 
did not care to lend support nor countenance to the great organ 
of Whig opinion. Southey had seen the Edinburgh Review begin 
in 1802 with a non-partisan platform, and then become more and 
more an instrument of the Whig opposition. Consequently, when 
a group of Tories in 1808 began to plan a quarterly periodical, for 
the definite purpose of lessening the influence of the Edinburgh, 
Southey — asked by Gifford to write an article on Spanish affairs 
for the initial number — hesitated to associate himself with it. He 
realized what thorough-going Tories Scott, Murray, Gifford, and 
others of the founders were; although they — like Jeffrey, Sidney 
Smith, Horner, and Brougham, the creators of the Edmburgh — 
proposed to begin with a pretence of independence, Southey did 
not much doubt that the new publication would soon follow the 
course of the northern review, and become an out-spoken organ of 
party. Southey, however, convinced that the Tory leanings of 
the Quarterly would not be greatly evident at first, was finally 
prevailed upon to write an article for the first number. He de- 
liberately kept away from Spanish affairs, about which he was 
supposed to know a great deal but felt so strongly that he dared 
not express his opinions at this time. An innocuous paper on 
Baptist missions in India was his sole contribution to the first 
number.’ 

From the beginning, then, Southey had no illusions about the 
real purpose of the Review. ‘‘In plain English the Ministers set 
it up,’’ he wrote a relative in 1809, and asserted that such infor- 


1 See letter of Scott, May, 1807, and Southey’s answer — Lockhart, Life of 
Vol, Bp. N. ae 1914, and Smiles, 4 Publisher and His Friends, London, 1891, 
Vo 


para Review, I, 193, 226. Cf. Southey’s nettge of Nov. 9, 1808. 
Smiles, op. cit., 110. 
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mation as was necessary would be supplied from official sources. 
But he further affirmed that no pledge to any party or set of 
Opinions was required of contributors.* After the first number 
appeared, he wrote William Taylor he was afraid it would pro- 
claim itself Anti-Jacobin, and in that case he should sever all 
connection with it.4 The talk of unmuzzling Gifford, the Tory 
editor, and letting him set up his old cry of Jacobinism against all 
who wished for reform, met with Southey’s stern disapproval, 
although he was not at all in favor of reform. To more than one 
of his correspondents, Southey remarked that he wished the Review 
were less like the Edinburgh in tone. And consistently enough, 
he refused several times in the early days of his career as Quarterly 
reviewer to write political articles or papers on subjects that 
would make partisan expression necessary. ‘‘Whigs and Tories 
never meant more to me than Ins and Outs, or Outs and Ins. ... 
I am of the great school of Sidney and Hutchinson and Milton. 
Public morality was never produced in any other.’’ Such was 
his somewhat pompous declaration before he had become a regular 
contributor to the Tory review.* 

A few years later his tone had changed. In June, 1812, he was 
‘‘giving tooth and nail to the Quarterly Review, to make if possible 
our men in power see the danger from the Luddites— genuine 
offspring of the dragon’s teeth which Burdett and the Opposition 
have so long been sowing.’’*® Again, writing to Murray in 1820, 
he boasted, ‘‘When next I touch upon public affairs for you, I 
will break the Whigs upon the wheel.’’* In March, 1823, he is 
willing to take the field in an article on Spain or Portugal ‘‘against 
all Whigs in the world,’’ and truculently adds, ‘‘Oh how I could 
trample them!’’® And when Murray later declared that all 
hesitation as to the future political course of the Review was at an 
end, no one was happier than Southey. Intentionally or not, he 
gave support to the group of ultra-Tories, who, in the later years 


8 Warter, Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, London, 1856, 
Vol. II, p. 108. 


4 Memoirs of William Taylor, London, 1843, Vol. II, p. 275. 
5 Warter, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 105, 108, 144. 


6 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 282. Cf. his earlier review of Burdett’s motion for Par- 
liamentary Reform, Essays, London, 1832, Vol. I, pp. 3-19. 


7 Smiles, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 112. 
8 Warter, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 386. 
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of Gifford’s editorship and the few years following his retirement, 
represented neither the whole party, nor —as had been the case 
at the beginning —the Administration. Probably Southey gave 
this support accidentally. There was little logic in his politics, and 
much personal feeling. He liked to believe himself actuated by 
other motives than loyalty to party. What he considered right was 
the goal; but this usually depended on a mixture of personal dis- 
likes, religious scruples, and moral convictions, rather than on any 
consistent theory, system, or political observation. The personal 
and indefinite nature of his politics was well known to Gifford and 
Murray, editor and owner respectively of the Quarterly Review. 
At the same time, Murray considered him too bigoted and Gifford 
thought him too liberal.® 

It is clear that whatever his intentions, Southey became, before 
the passage of the Reform Bill, one of the most conservative in- 
fluences in the Quarterly circle. On the one hand, we may believe 
Cuthbert Southey’s statement that his father’s views were gradually 
modified by those of the Tories about him; on the other hand, it is 
certain Southey was one of the most hide-bound of the circle, and 
that he did much to give the Review, for a period of twenty years 
at least, the character of narrowness and intolerance which was 
peculiarly his own. This result came about, not because he wrote 
many reviews on foreign or domestic affairs (for out of ninety-four 
articles written for the Quarterly in thirty years, only six or seven 
ean be called political), but because those he wrote for some reason 
or other attracted wide attention. A prophetic paper on Wellington 
heralded the victory of Waterloo, a review of Timothy Dwight’s 
Travels marked a changed attitude toward America, his ‘‘Popular 
Disaffection’’ caused the surreptitious printing of Wat Tyler and 
resulted in one of the most ridiculous controversies in the annals 
of literature. Finally, Southey expressed in the Tory periodical his 
own hostility to Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary Reform, and 
repeal of the Corn Laws. We must examine these articles on the 
most vital subjects of the day and know something of how the 
British public received them, if we are to determine Southey’s im- 
portance as a political essayist.’° 


® Warter, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 417. 
10 Most of Southey’s political essays, especially those containing party poli 
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Since the chief reason for ‘‘erecting’’ the Quarterly Review was 
that it might counteract Whig defeatism, we naturally look first for 
some expression from Southey of his own attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment’s conduct of the war. Brougham and Jeffrey were the 
Whigs mainly responsible for a series of articles in the Edinburgh 
between 1807 and 1809 — insidious propaganda urging peace with 
Napoleon, discounting the value of the Spanish uprising, and caus- 
tically criticizing Canning, Frere, Sir John Moore, and others, who 
were held responsible for England’s military disasters."1 The most 
offensive of these articles was one, afterwards referred to as the 
‘‘Don Cevallos Review,’’ which was an out-and-out demand for 
peace at any price —a demand which so enraged Scott that he re- 
fused longer to read the Scotch periodical of which he had once been 
so proud. Canning himself, Frere, and George Ellis proceeded to 
answer the Whigs by articles in the Quarterly Review, the new organ 
of Toryism. At first, as has been suggested, they disguised minis- 
terial propaganda as much as was possible, but later made no pre- 
tense of their partisanship. As a result of the course of war, per- 
haps, as much as of their prowess as Tory champions, less and less 
about peace was found in the columns of the Edinburgh. 

Southey did not enter the lists until early in 1815, just before 
Waterloo. Elliott’s Infe of Wellington was his pretext for a re- 
view written with the deliberate purpose of influencing public 
opinion, of nerving English hearts for whatever fortunes of war 
might come.'? Southey expressed the opinion that it was not possible 
to speak of the ‘‘peace party’’ with more severity than their 
ignorance, their presumption, and their pusillanimity had deserved. 
They disgusted the allies and encouraged the enemies of England. 


tics, appeared in the Quarterly Review. No list of his reviews in the Critical 
has been made, although some can be determined by his references to them. 
C. C. Southey, in his life of his father, (London, 1850, Vol. VI, p. 339) listed 
his contributions to the Annual Review. 


11 For authorship, see Copinger, Authorship of First Hundred Numbers of 
the Edinburgh Review, Manchester, 1895, p. 14. 


12 Quarterly Review, XIII, p. 273. A second review by Southey, written 
after Waterloo, fittingly celebrated Wellington’s victory (XIII, pp. 448-526). 
The Edinburgh Revtew for June was printed and ready for distribution, with 
an anticipatory article by James Mackintosh, in which — prepared for military 
reverses —he showed that England should have avoided war with Napoleon 
hed before, and that the consequences must be disaster. At news of Water- 
oo, the Whig editor suppressed the article and put one on craniology in its 
place (Life of George Ticknor, Boston, 1909, Vol. I, p. 50). 
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The reviewer then compared the character of Wellington with that 
of Bonaparte in a way which, in the light of subsequent events, 
seemed nothing short of prophetic. Both the author and the 
Quarterly received much praise for it when —a few weeks after 
the review appeared — Napoleon met his downfall. 

Treatment of neutral nations was another matter on which the 
two quarterlies disagreed. Expression of Whig opinion by Jeffrey 
and other writers began as early as 1806. The Tory review, how- 
ever, did not mention the subject until 1810, and then in a digni- 
fied fashion began to defend the Government from the attacks of 
those who saw in the orders in Council and other measures of re- 
taliation instruments of as much harm to England as to her enemies. 
The Whigs blamed English statesmen for the War of 1812, just as 
Tories blamed the Americans. And for years afterward, Tory 
writers heaped calumny on the people of the United States, black- 
ened their character, and prophesied the downfall of this republic; 
while the Whigs, although they poked a good deal of fun at 
Jonathan, were guilty of no such systematic abuse. In after years 
the latter enjoyed pointing out their own comparative innocence; 
while the Tories were assailed by able American writers as well as 
liberal pens in England. None of these derogatory articles in the 
Quarterly called forth more recrimination than Basil Hall’s re- 
view of the Inchiquen letters (1815).4* This review showed more 
clearly than any of the other masterpieces of detraction that such 
vilification of Americans had a definite political end to serve. 

Southey was regarded by many Americans as the author of 
these unjust reviews. Actually he wrote none of them, but was 
opposed to them in principle. In 1823 he pointed out to Murray 
the harm that was being done to the Quarterly by the publication 
of such articles, and at the publisher’s request pitched a ‘‘new 
tone’’ in his review of Timothy Dwight’s Travels,'* preparing the 
way for an expression of better feeling toward America. President 
Dwight’s book was especially well chosen for the purpose of con- 
ciliation, since the head of Yale University was one of the most 
prominent Americans who had replied in print to the Inchiquen 
review. 


18 Quarterly Review, X, p. 494. 


14 Warter, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 346. Dwight, Travels in New England and 
New York, New Haven, 1823, Quarterly Review, XXX, p. 1. 
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Southey’s essay was sober and impartial, notable for the lack 
of even a trace of the calumny and misrepresentation which had 
colored almost every article on America during the ten years pre- 
ceding. No decided favor toward Jonathan was expressed, how- 
ever. Southey was sincerely troubled by the questions whether the 
‘‘experiment’’ being tried in the new land could ever result in a 
safe and successful nation, whether the apparent prosperity of the 
nation could ever lead to permanent strength, whether arts and 
literature could advance in a society which boasted no gradation 
of ranks and lacked the influence and permanence of hereditary 
wealth, and whether the country could become more virtuous and 
happy without a religious establishment! Time would show, he 
observed prosaically, expressing the wish that Americans would 
become more enlightened, more and more religious, more and more 
virtuous, more and more worthy of their parentage, rivalling the 
English in arts, sciences, literature, and ‘‘whatever conduced to 
the general good,’’ and that this might be the only rivalry be- 
tween England and America. Although this vilification for politi- 
cal. reasons did not cease until years later, Southey’s notable re- 
view was followed, in the Quarterly at least, by appreciably fairer 
discussion of America. 

The agitation for Corn Law repeal, which later developed into a 
demand for free trade, drew from Southey another expression of 
opinion on a question of more than national import. From the 
first clash of commercial and landed interests over the Act of 1815, 
Tory writers opposed the sentiment favoring the removal of all 
duties on foreign grain. Southey, in a paper in the Quarterly in 
1834, attacked the Times, which had been pleading the case of the 
people. He at this time favored a fluctuating duty on grain, call- 
ing the fixed duty ‘‘absurd’’ and the removal of all duty ‘‘perni- 
cious and destructive to agriculture in England.’’'® Southey re- 
fused to recognize in popular clamor the voice of public opinion 
(a characteristic Tory gesture), and assailed the Whig ministry. 
His contention that the increase in manufacturing at home which 
would result from cheap bread would not be desirable because of 
England’s intimate relations with other manufacturing countries, 


15 Quarterly Review, London, p. 228. See Orlo Williams, Life of John 
Rickman, London, 1912, p. 305. 
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cannot be regarded as evidence of his fitness for politics or states- 
manship. 

Southey’s attitude toward parliamentary reform is indicated by 
his jeremiad in 1822: ‘‘We are going fast and quickly toward 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform; either one will 
suffice to overthrow our institutions... It is only a question of 
time whether church or state goes first.’ Like Southey — and 
to what extent because of him, we can only guess — the Quarterly 
was wilfully blind to popular demands for reform, and by 1825 
this conservative organ was lagging far behind the more liberal 
Tory statesmen. The Edinburgh and the Quarterly disagreed as to 
the causes of reform agitation. The former accused the Tory 
Government under which it had become manifest; the latter held 
the general disaffection the logical result of too much freedom of 
the press— and the consequent circulation of seditious publica- 
tions. Jeffrey and Brougham in the Edinburgh gradually became 
more decided in their advocacy of some conciliatory measures. For 
the Tories, J. W. Ward (Lord Dudley) was the chief spokesman 
until after Waterloo, when the rioting in the agricultural districts 
of eastern England made it clear that the discontent of the masses 
could no longer be disregarded. Southey, who was intrusted with 
the task of composing an assuasive review, took for his pretexts 
Cobbett’s Political Register, the Monthly Magazine, and several 
incendiary pamphlets, including Shelley’s Proposal for Puttumg 
Reform to the Vote." He expatiated on England’s recent victory 
— she had carried to a brilliant consummation ‘‘her great task.’’ 
But — he declared — the ‘‘ Apostles of Discontent’’ had taken ad- 
vantage of a partial and temporary distress, and had incited the 
people to sedition and rebellion. He asserted that the war had been 
thoroughly popular — refuting the charge that it had been made 
against the wishes of the people. He ridiculed the idea that Par- 
liamentary Reform could remedy matters. ‘‘What is Parliamen- 
tary Reform?’’ Derisively, he answered his own question — ‘‘It 


ms Warter, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 312. Even the Edinburgh at first took a 
half-hearted and compromising attitude toward reform. Its see-saw position 
was pointed out by James Mill, Byron, and others (Westminster Review, I, p. 
206, and Moore’s Life of Byron, 1830, Vol. II, p. 15). In fact, it is doubtful 
if the Whigs would have raised the question at all, had not the problem of 
limiting the power of the Crown been involved. 


17 Quarterly Review, XVI, p. 225. 
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is the apple of discord among reformers!’’ Next, with the fervor 
of a Burke, he directed attention to the nature of the English Con- 
stitution — ‘‘It is the ark of the Covenant. Woe to those who wouJd 
profane it.’’ Those who thought to cure the social evils of the day 
by Reform were told that the causes of the distresses and discon- 
tents had been carried beyond reach by the tide of time. Popular 
discontent, he said, was one of the inevitable results of passing 
from war to peace. Finally he brought forward his only remedy — 
a modification of the Poor Laws. In the meantime, he admonished 
those in power—at any cost England must be preserved from 
revolution.?® 

Shortly after this, in the January number of the Quarterly, 1817, 
appeared an article which brought Whigs and Radicals about 
Southey’s ears, and laid him open to perhaps the most damaging 
criticism of his career.'° ‘‘The Rise and Progress of Popular Dis- 
affection’? was the pompous page title of his review; its obvious 
purpose, to quiet the people or intimidate them —to postpone 
the inevitable concessions. Through many pages Southey traced 
the rise of the ‘‘awful conditions,’’ and through many more 
pleaded for a relinquishment of ‘‘those principles which naturally 
lead to anarchy and confusion, which directly tend to unhinge all 
governments and overturn them from the foundations. The laws’’ 
— he asserted — ‘‘nothing but the laws can save us from this catas- 
trophe! ... Let the magistrates and the clergy exert themselves. 
The good principle is mightier than the evil one. The laws are 
with us — and God is on our side!’’ 

Friends and enemies quickly surmised the author’s identity. Col- 
eridge called the essay ‘‘masterly,’’ but Hazlitt maliciously con- 
trasted it with Wat Tyler, which had been lying in manuscript, 
while the once fiery republicanism of the poet had been cooling 
during the twenty-three years intervening.?° Prompted by Haz- 


18 Southey ’s ideas regarding the Poor Laws were largely borrowed from his 
friend John Rickman (Life and Letters of John Rickman, Orlo Williams, Lon- 
don, 1912, p. 148) whom he had in 1808 recommended as a contributor to the 
Quarterly in place of the better known Malthus. 

19 Quarterly Review, XVI, p. 511. 


20‘* Wat Tyler, and the Quarterly Review,’’ Examiner, Mar. 9, 1817 (No. 
25). Smiles, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 306. See Works, London, 1902, Vol. III, pp. 
192 ff. Coleridge defended Southey in two letters, published in the Courter, 
March 17 and 18, 1817. 
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litt’s notice, other Whigs got the work printed. Southey tried to 
get an injunction to prevent further publication, but Lord Eldon 
refused the injunction and denied the author any rights, on the 
ground that it was a work dangerous to public welfare. One 
William Smith read from the Quarterly on the floor of the House 
of Commons, and asserted that some of the hottest philippics 
against reform measures proceeded from those in whom such senti- 
ments were peculiarly unbecoming. Then he quoted Wat Tyler, 
and showed, not without amusement, that one who could proceed to 
such extremities against opinions he formerly professed, could not 
be regarded as any great political authority. Southey replied to 
Smith with a published letter, Hazlitt in the Examiner ridiculed 
both Coleridge’s defence of Southey and the latter’s reply to Smith, 
and finally, Wat Tyler and the letter to Smith were objects of a 
review by Jeffrey in the next number of the Edinburgh, little more 
than a month after the appearance of Southey’s ill-advised pole- 
mic.?! 

Whatever odium Southey had borne from previous attacks of 
Whig reviewers was inconsequential compared with that which 
was now put on him. Jeffrey’s attack was a twenty-four-page vivi- 
section of Southey’s political opinions, from the days of his youth 
when he had indited that ‘‘pitiful piece of puling,’’ his play, to 
the last production of his pen, the ‘‘bloated mass of self-conceit, 
absurdity, and insolence’’—the letter to Smith. Southey had 
acknowledged and defended Wat Tyler, although on its appear- 
ance his ‘‘political employers’’ had stoutly denied that he had any 
connection with it. This acknowledgment was made infinitely 
more ridiculous by the Lord Chancellor’s ruling and the horror of 
the other Tories. No more replete and consummate opportunity 
could be conceived for the Whig reviewers. It was fully appre- 
ciated and turned to account. Jeffrey’s review was a masterpiece 
of ridicule and vilification. But its strength was chiefly due to 
the circumstances—the unparalleled awkwardness of Southey’s 
position. When, in closing, Jeffrey advised Southey to abandon 
politics and keep to his Spanish romances, many Tories must have 
heartily approved the advice. 


21 Letter to William Smith, Esq., M. P., London, 1817. For authorship of 
review in Einburgh, see Copinger, op. cit., p. 28. Cf, Hazlitt’s ‘‘The Courier 
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In truth, the attacks on Southey seem to have been extremely 
disconcerting to Murray, Gifford, and all the Tories of the group 
more or less faithfully represented by the Quarterly. Evidently 
it took some time to rally. Not until a year later was there 
anything like an attempt to reply to Jeffrey. John Rickman con- 
tributed an article to the January Quarterly, 1818, ‘‘for Southey’s 
benefit.’’ 2 It was merely corrective, and dwelt more on the Poor 
Laws than on Reform. No attempt was made in it to answer the 
charges of the Edimburgh, but some of the views which — as 
Southey had expressed them —had brought down an avalanche 
of ridicule and abuse, were now presented in a way which made 
them seem more sane and acceptable. This corrective impression 
was contributed to by Southey himself, in a paper called ‘‘On the 
Means of Improving the People.’’?* He again suggested simple 
measures for ‘‘amelioration’’ (a favorite word of Southey’s), but 
expected the greatest good to come from the general education of 
the masses —especially from careful religious instruction. 

The lengthy agitation in England over the question of Catholic 
claims, which tried the principles of both parties, was not a real 
bone of contention between Edinburgh and Quarterly until Southey 
made it one. Canning, like the Tory statesmen before him, was 
inclined to make some concessions, believing the Catholics might 
be made into an effective bulwark against the tide of reform and 
revolutionary agitation. Because of this, he lost the confidence of 
the extreme Tories, and it is unlikely that any large percentage 
of the Quarterly’s readers felt much warmth of championship for 
the Irish cause. Southey, who was strongly opposed to any con- 
cessions at all, in 1812 declared that Canning had smitten the 
Review with a dead palsy on this issue. Twelve years later, 
Southey told Murray the Quarterly must choose between Canning 
and the Church.** The Quarterly chose the Church, and continued 
to oppose bitterly any concessions, while Canning and the more 


and Wat Tyler’’ and ‘‘A Letter to William Smith,’’ Ezaminer, March 30 
and May 4, 1817. 


22 Williams, Life of John Rickman, London, 1912 . 203-4. Quarterly 
Review, XVIII, p. 259. ES ers 
28 Quarterly Review, XIX, pp. 78-118. 


24 Life and Correspondence, ed. by C. C.. Southey, London, 1850, Vol. ITI, 
p. 325; and Smiles, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 160. 
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liberal Tories favored the Bill. But the Tory organ was not very 
outspoken in opposition to Catholic Emancipation until Southey 
had his way in 1828 or thereafter, and succeeded in creating the 
impression that his views represented the real attitude of the 
Review. Lockhart, the editor, we know, found it difficult to de- 
termine what tone the Quarterly should take, inasmuch as the cause 
was bound to win. He was inclined to regard Murray’s interests 
and not say much against it.”° 

A tone of quasi-impartiality was maintained until 1828 by Can- 
ning, Ellis, and Lord Dudley, who handled the subject carefully. 
In Southey’s treatment in the October number of this year came 
the first clear and direct opposition.** Reviewing Irish affairs from 
Spenser’s day on, Southey refuted one point after another, ‘‘break- 
ing bones’’ of the arguments for emancipation —to use his own 
words — especially the argument of political expediency. Here, 
just as in papers on Reform, Southey had a childishly easy way 
out of the difficulty. Better the condition of the poor, educate 
them, execute justice, maintain peace, ‘‘and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion will become as vain and feeble a cry in Ireland as Parliamen- 
tary Reform has in England.’’ This was written less than one 
year before the Catholic Relief Bill became a law, and less than 
four years before the passing of the Reform Bill. It is an excel- 
lent commentary on Southey’s political discernment. Scott, Lock- 
hart, and other Tories regretted the insertion of this ‘‘purple’’ 
article of Southey’s; but Blanco White was preparing to set up 
a rival review, and the editor of the Quarterly, for fear he would 
lose his most valued reviewer, was inclined to let him say what he 
_ pleased.2". When, a few months later, a Tory Government made 
concessions to the Catholics, Southey seems to have been surprised, 
then shocked by the ‘‘catastrophe,’’ then bitter in his denunciation 
of the Ministry. ‘‘They took none of those measures which might 
have prevented this alternative: they suffered the danger to grow 
up, knowingly, wilfully, and, I cannot but add, treacherously ; and 
they now make the extent of the danger their excuse for yielding 


25 Smiles, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 269. 


26 Quarterly Review, XXXVIII, p. 535. Rickman furnished much of 
Southey ’s information (Williams, op. cit., p. 202). 
27 Lang, Life of Lockhart, N. Y., 1897, Vol. II, p. 32. 
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to it. They have deceived their friends, and betrayed the consti- 
tution.’’ 28 

Cuthbert Southey tells us that his father’s article in the Quar- 
terly met with Royal approbation (as the argument of a poet- 
laureate should). Yet John Murray could see no profit in pub- 
lishing it in pamphlet form, as the King desired. It was answered 
immediately by a very strong pamphlet in favor of Catholic claims 
by the Reverend Richard Shannon, who lacerated Southey’s feel- 
ings when he referred to the review as utterly inhumane toward 
Ireland and the Catholic population. The Tory Times then took 
up the matter, approved Shannon’s pamphlet, and called Southey’s 
article a ‘‘piece of acrimonious declamation’’ and ‘‘another incon- 
sistency in the long list of tergiversations and conflicting profes- 
sions which have occurred in his transition from Jacobin leveler 
of altars and thrones to loyal and high-church poet-laureate, of 
which he ought to be reminded every year by receiving a copy of 
Wat Tyler along with his annual butt of sack.’’ Henry Taylor, 
although he differed with Southey on the question, defended his 
character in a long letter to the Times. Southey himself wrote to 
Shannon, and in the preface to Str Thomas More formally con- 
tradicted the latter’s statements.”* The storm of criticism un- 
doubtedly injured Southey’s reputation further. At least it 
demonstrated the fact that Southey, whose antagonism was based 
on religious scruples, had the sympathy of few Tories in his 
inflexible opposition to granting any concessions to the Catholics. 

Professor Haller has pointed out Southey’s desire for a kind of 
‘‘Tory and Anglican Socialism.’’®° He has also exhibited a certain 
consistency and nobility of purpose in Southey, from the days of 
his youth when he naively expected a Utopian condition to result 
from the revolution in France, to the later years of Tory radical- 
ism when he believed progress depended on the state of men’s 
hearts and must come through the leaders and rulers of England. 
Southey called himself, in his Letter to William Smith, ‘‘one whom 
no considerations have ever deterred from doing what he believed 
to be his duty.’’ In the introduction to his Essays, published in 


28 Life and Correspondence, London, 1850, Vol. VI, p. 26. Lang, Life of 
Lockhart, Vol. II, p. 33. 


29 Sir Thomas More, London, 1829, XII. 
80 ‘‘Southey’s Later Radicalism,’’ P.M.L.A., XXXVII, 281. 
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1832, he could say that his opinions had changed very little since 
the first of these was written in 1810. Professor Haller’s analysis 
of Southey’s motives is illuminating, and Southey’s own state- 
ments were undoubtedly sincere. But however lofty his social 
purposes and ideals, however loyal he was to ‘‘duty’’ and a stern 
sense of right, the unpleasant truth remains — overshadowing all 
other facts—that for thirty years Southey was the intolerant 
champion and abettor of a group of Ultra-Tories, notorious as the 
enemies of freedom. Indeed, he outdid them all in his intense, un- 
yielding, almost fanatical zeal for the King and the Church and for 
repressive legislation to prevent any change in an outworn political 
and social order. 

Macaulay, who in 1830 analyzed Southey’s politics in a review 
of Sir Thomas More, was caustic and extreme and partisan, yet we 
must accept in the main his estimate of Southey. He does not ex- 
plain to our full satisfaction, however, why the man who in his 
youth wrote Wat Tyler could in his maturity be so bigoted and in- 
tolerant.*?| Much still remains unexplained, but some things are 
clearer today than they were in 1830. Southey’s later narrowness 
in politics may have been partly due to association with the group 
of Tories about the Quarterly Review. Again, it may have been 
largely the result of Southey’s growing subservience to the landed 
interests, as represented by his friends and ‘‘employers.’’ Surely, 
it was to some degree the inevitable accompaniment of his laureate- 
ship, although of course his orthodoxy was well recognized before 
he received the appointment. Subservience to the landed aristoc- 
racy, the Church, and the King, was expressed in his political 
essays by unmitigated hostility to any changes in the domestic 
affairs of Great Britain. On foreign affairs, Southey, like Words. 
worth and Coleridge, was curiously humanitarian. His feelings 
toward the struggling Spaniards and his virtual championship of 
America are evidences of his liberal attitude. But when the 
struggle for freedom was upon English soil and threatening his 
noble friends and the institutions ‘‘to which England owed her 
power and her glory,’’ Southey, like his master Burke, became 
genuinely fearful. Thus he wrote with a kind of fanatical trucu- 
81 Edinburgh Review, L, 528. 
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lence, denouncing all who suggested any radical changes, caution- 
ing those who thought it wise to compromise. 

Religious education in the Established Church and ‘‘meliora- 
tions’’ enough to preserve the peace — those were Southey’s cure- 
dlls for the ills of suffering England. ‘‘Give us an educated 
population, fed from their childhood with the milk of sound 
doctrine, not dry-nursed dissent—taught to fear God and 
honor the King ... ’’ he wrote in 1818. And later he defined 
religious instruction as the right basis of all education, quoting 
Burke’s dictum that a predominant inclination toward Jacobinism 
appears in all those who have no religion. Str Thomas More 
(1829), Southey’s Lay Sermon, showed that he like Coleridge de- 
rived the obstinate convictions of his later years — to some extent 
at least — from Burke. Conscience should be the basis of policy; 
all the evils of society arise from lack of faith in God; the religion 
of England is the great charter of her intellectual freedom; the 
principle of non-conformity in religion is very generally connected 
with political discontent; religion is the basis on which civil 
government must rest, for any other foundation is of sand — these 
were the most important tenets of his political creed.*? From re- 
ligion, power derived its authority and its influence — because 
this was Southey’s faith, he desired no changes in the institutions 
or laws of England. ‘‘Meliorations’’ and charity to prevent suffer- 
ing, armed force to stamp out sedition, new laws to crush dissenters 
in politics or religion, he advocated year in and year out, but no 
changes. He feared to make concessions to the Catholics, feared 
genuine reform of any kind, feared the supremacy of public 
opinion as the worst evil society was threatened with. Little won- 
der that his remedies were so inadequate and absurd! 

We must conclude — whatever his social ideals and consistencies 
— that Southey’s politics during the years of his service to the 
Quarterly Review do not compel our respect. A great chapter in 
the history of English freedom was being written; with all the 
fervor of a zealot, of an uncompromising partisan, Southey labored 
to prevent the inevitable and salutary changes. Humanitarian in 
everything else, in domestic polities he became an unfeeling ob- 


82 8ir Thomas More, London, 1829, Vol. I, pp. 228, 285; Vol. II, p. 44. 
Southey ’s Essays, London, 1832, Vol. II, p. 26. 
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structionist when the Church and the Constitution seemed to be 
threatened. He professed a disdain for party politics, yet was 
for two decades a most dependable Tory pen, attacking the Whigs 
with a kind of righteous exultation. For the most conservative 
section of the conservative party he handled the most stirring sub- 
jects of the day in long and impressive reviews. These political 
essays, after some trimming by Gifford or Lockhart, were probably 
effective in influencing a large section of public opinion. Southey’s 
sincerity undoubtedly increased the value of his work, and made his 
efforts invaluable to the Tories during their long period of ascend- 
ancy and of unbroken power spent in ignoble attempts to stem 
the tide of English political freedom. 


BEAUMONT AND THE TWO NOBLE 
KINSMEN 


By Henry Davip Gray 
Stanford University 


A problem which concerns Shakespeare is always one of peculiar 
interest. When it is to determine whether or not a certain drama 
should be included among his authentic works, it becomes a mat- 
ter of genuine importance. This is a problem which we still have 
before us in the case of The Two Noble Kinsmen, It is not sur- 
prising that we should scarcely be able to distinguish some of 
Shakespeare’s early work from that of his more experienced con- 
temporaries; but it is strange indeed that there should have been 
so prolonged a debate regarding a drama which, if Shakespeare 
wrote it at all, came from his final period —from the time of 
A Winter’s Tale and The Tempest. 

That large portions (and these not the best) of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen were written by Fletcher has never been in serious dis- 
pute. The question which concerns all of us is whether Shake- 
speare may have written the scenes in which the main plot is 
developed. The critical history of this problem is far too extended 
and complicated to make any review of it possible in a short essay. 
The play was published in quarto in 1634 as by Fletcher and 
Shakespeare, but was omitted from the Shakespearean folios. Fleay, 
reviewing the external evidence in full, thinks it ‘‘insuperably 
against Shakespeare;' while Thorndike says that ‘‘there is no 
direct external evidence against it.’’? There is the same sort of 
conflicting opinion regarding the subject matter. Herbert Stack 
finds the play un-Shakespearean because so coarse and trivial, 
while Schlegel detects Shakespeare’s presence in a certain ideal 
purity. As to the style: Hallam sees ‘‘imitation of Shakespeare 
rather than such resemblances as denote his powerful stamp,’’ 
while Swinburne speaks of ‘‘the sovereign evidence of mere style’’ 
as among the positive proofs of Shakespearean authorship. More 

1 Chr. Eng. Dr., 192. 

3 Influence of B. and F. on Sh., 47. 
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discouraging than this, even, is that Spalding, after piling evi- 
dence upon evidence to prove Shakespeare’s authorship, confessed, 
seven years later, ‘‘My opinion is not so decided as it once was,’’ 
and, after ten years, that the problem is ‘‘really insoluble,’’ sug- 
gesting Beaumont in the helplessness of despair. Fleay leapt from 
Shakespeare to Massinger and from Massinger to Beaumont, though 
with only a negative conviction. 

We may sum up, not unfairly I think, the greater part of the 
testimony in the words of Dowden: ‘‘The characterization may be 
faint, but there are animated pieces of dialogue, magnificent single 
speeches, and remarkable Shakespearean turns of expression and 
imagery.’’® It is of prime importance for the thesis I am going 
to maintain that what the critics have found wanting is the 
Shakespearean characterization and dramatic structure, — that is, 
the groundwork of the drama; while the tokens of his presence are 
the ‘‘Shakespearean luxuriousness’’ (Lamb), the ‘‘elaborate style 
of excellence’’ (De Quincey), the ‘‘boldness of metaphor’’ (Hick- 
son), the ‘‘reflective and philosophical sentiments’’ (Mitford), the 
“copious outpouring of profound thought’’ (Moorman). There 
are some parts of the disputed scenes which are not only like 
Shakespeare but, as Ingram puts it, ‘‘worthy of him at his best;’’ 
while there are others over which we exclaim with Furnivall, 
‘The thing is surely impossible.’’ Furnivall, it should be noted, 
believes that ‘‘some’’ of the passages are Shakespeare’s.* 

It is because of these things that Massinger, the most adept 
imitator and echoer of Shakespeare, has been suggested, and that 
his claim has made so wide an appeal. Boyle argued the cause of 
Massinger with such scholarly acumen® that Fleay was for a 
time ‘‘taken in’’— as he puts it. Then Mr. Sykes substantiated 
Boyle, adding a set of better chosen parallels.° But Mr. Farnham 
has offered an objection” which has not been met and I think 
cannot be met by the Massingerians. In The Two Noble Kinsmen 
the use of colloquial contractions conforms with Shakespeare’s 
38h. Primer, 157. 

4 Leopold Sh., xcix. 

8 N. 8. 8. Transactions, 1880-1885, II, 371. 


6 Mod. Lang. Review, XI, 136. 
7M. L. A. Pub., XXXI, 326. 
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practice in his final period, and is utterly at variance with the 
practice of Massinger in every play of his which we have.® 
As to the ‘‘parallel passage’’ test of authorship, I confess my- 
self an utter heretic. With this slaughterous weapon in his hand, 
Mr. Robertson is now busy proving that Chapman wrote so much 
of Shakespeare’s work that he might as well go on and prove 
‘that he wrote the rest of it. Parallels may be found almost any- 
where, and may mean almost anything — or almost nothing. Mas- 
singer repeated himself, and Massinger echoed Shakespeare; Boyle 
and Sykes have listed echoes from The Two Noble Kinsmen in 
plays which Massinger wrote, and some of them seem to me to in- 
dicate very clearly that Massinger was not the author of the scenes 
in question.® The style of much of The Two Noble Kinsmen is 
highly-wrought, condensed, elliptical; Massinger takes all the time 
and uses all the words he wants to get his periods well rounded 
off. Take a typical instance, where the parallel is unusually close: 
’Tis in our power — 

Unless we fear that apes can tutor ’s — to 

Be masters of our manners. Two N. K. 

You are masters of the manners and the habits, 

Rather the scorn of such as would live men, 

And not, like apes, with servile imitation 

Study prodigious fashions.1° Emperor of the East. 


8In the non-Fietcherian scenes of the Two N. K. there are 82 contractions 
in 1060 lines. In such of Massinger’s plays as Farnham tabulates there are 
not to be found more than 15 to the entire drama. In later plays Massinger’s 
contractions rise into the thirties, but there is nowhere to be found anything 
approaching the percentage in the Two N. K. Particularly significant are 
the 8 s-contractions, since Farnham found none of these in all the plays of 
Massinger which he examined. Miss Verda Manners, in a master’s thesis at 
Stanford (1920), found 4 such contractions in Massinger, but they were widely 
scattered and of the commoner sort (standing for hts, not us; ‘‘in’s absence,’’ 
not ‘‘tutor ’s’’). 

9Mr. Sykes contends (Tumes Lit. Sup., August 18, 1921) that Massinger 
does not repeat Shakespeare so often or with such metrical correspondence 
as he repeats himself and as he repeats passages from the Two N. K. 
If Massinger did echo Shakespeare so often and in the same way, then Mr. 
Sykes admits that the charge of plagiarism would be fair. But since Mr. 
Sykes must add to the Massinger corpus these very scenes (as well as the 
Shakespearean part of Henry VIII), he must add also the long array of 
Shakespearean parallels contained in them which Spalding, Hickson, Little- 
dale, and others have pointed out; and when he has done this, the statistics he 
cites in his letter will no longer hold. 

1© Fashions is here a trisyllable. It is characteristic of this avoider of con- 
tractions that he often gives the extra syllable to such endings. In Emperor 
of the East alone there are 40 instances. Theseus himself is twice named (II, 
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Massinger turns the matter over, expands and explains, 


The heats are gone tomorrow Iwo N. KE. 
becomes 

That resolution which grows cold today 

Will freeze tomorrow. Emperor of the East. 
Or, to use Mr. Sykes’ illustration against him, 

His ocean needs not my poor drops Two N. K. 


1s expanded into 
The ocean of your apprehensions needs not 
The rivulet of my poor cautions. Believe as You List. 
The general contrast between Massinger’s style and that of the 
‘*Shakespearean’’ parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen may be illus- 
trated by: 
not to swim 

I’ th’ aid o’ th’ current, were almost to sink, 

At least to frustrate striving, and to follow 

The common stream, ’twould bring us to an eddy 

Where we should turn or drown. I, ii 

We, with ease, 

Swim down the stream, but to oppose the torrent 

Is dangerous, and to go more or less 

Than we are warranted, fatal. Believe as You List. 
No array of parallels can bridge the gap from Massinger’s easy 
and explicit style to the involved and often obscure manner of 
the greater portion of these scenes. But as Mr. Cruickshank, after 
his careful and appreciative study of Massinger, finds little re- 
semblance in him to The Two Noble Kinsmen in style, method, or 
metre,'! and has promised in the recent Times controversy to con- 
sider the whole matter more fully, I may leave the discrediting of 
Massinger’s claim in his more competent hands. 


i), and both times the word is trisyllabic, which of course is not the pronun- 
ciation in the Two N. K. Massinger’s tendency to use anapaests has been 
often remarked; the numerous contractions in the Two N. K. are almost al- 
ways to avoid or slur over what would otherwise have been anapaestic feet. 
Taking Massinger’s share in The Virgin Martyr, because perhaps nearest in 
time and about equal in length to the scenes claimed for Massinger in the Two 
N. K. (and certainly not a conspicuous instance of the matter), I found of 
anapaests avoided or slurred over by contractions 4 in the V. M. against 67 
in the Two N. K., while of anapaests not slurred there were 111 in the V. M, 
as against 55 in the Two N. K. (I set aside feet where the anapaestic effect 
was prevented by the punctuation; the number of these was approximately 
the same.) 


11 Philip Massinger, 92f. I note in Mr. Sykes’ favor that the extended 
parallel between some lines in Palamon’s invocation to Venus and a passage 
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Is there any possibility that Beaumont might be the author for 
whom we are seeking? That the general effect of these scenes is 
no more like Beaumont than it is like Massinger should be appar- 
ent to anyone who looks at them. If they were written in Beau- 
mont’s characteristic manner, the question ;would have been settled 
long ago; it would have been strange indeed if he had not been 
considered by scores of critics before now. Only a few have thought 
it worth while to bring his name into the discussion; but since 
Beaumont is ‘‘the subject of my story,’’ these few references should 
be given. 

Hazlitt and George Colman (the elder) mentioned Beaumont and 
Fletcher simply because they were rejecting Fletcher and Shake- 
speare. Spalding, ten years after his elaborate statement of Shake- 
speare’s claim, found ‘‘a close likeness to the more elevated works’’ 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and remarked that ‘‘there is no evi- 
dence entitling us peremptorily to assert that Fletcher was con- 
cerned in the work to the exclusion of Beaumont.’’ Furnivall 
said: ‘‘If it could be shown that Beaumont or any other author 
wrote the supposed Shakespeare parts, and that Shakespeare touch- 
ed them up, that theory would suit me best.’’ Littledale thought 
it ‘‘by no means improbable that Beaumont has lent Fletcher a 
band in some scenes.’’ In 1891 Bierfreund wrote a dissertation (in 
Danish) assigning the piece to Beaumont and Fletcher. This dis- 
sertation is a vigorous attempt to disprove the Shakespearean author- 
ship of any part of The Two Noble Kinsmen; but it contains no 
analysis of Beaumont’s style, nor any attempt to show that the 


in The Bondman does not show the contrast I have made. One might contend 
that Palamon’s ‘‘I Have never been foul-mouth’d against thy law, Ne’er re- 
veal’d secret . . .’’ is an expansion of his statement later in the speech 
that he was no companion to those that prate, and that he was not foul- 
mouthed. This does not sound like the redundancy and repetition of the orig- 
inal poet. I have no objection to the theory that Massinger may have made 
some alterations in the piece at a later date, and that certain of the parallels 
might be accounted for in this manner. Mr. Lawrence has shown excellent 
reasons (Times, July 14, 1921) for believing that the quarto was set from a 
prompt copy used about 1627, and that some revision usually accompanied 
such revivals. One of Mr. Sykes’ most notable parallels comes from a scene 
in The Honest Man’s Fortune which is usually attributed to Beaumont. It has 
his way of bringing in unexpected rhymes and of dropping into prose as read- 
ily as Silas Wegg would drop into poetry, which Massinger does not do. Set- 
ting aside those I have now mentioned, and those that may be explained as 
due to conventional usage, even the critics who ‘‘believe’’ in parallels need 
not be concerned over Massinger’s showing. 
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portions which are not Fletcher’s are characteristic of Beaumont. 
Fleay in his third and final venture says, ‘‘If Beaumont did not 
write it, it is beyond the reach of anyone else but Shakespeare,’’ 
and Shakespeare he regards as out of the running. This brings 
us down to the present and to Mr. Cruickshank again. Following 
out a suggestion in his book (p. 94) he writes in the (London) 
Times Interary Supplement, August 11, 1921: 

“‘T suggest as a possible solution that Shakespeare was responsible for a 
part of the play, and that his materials were handed over to Beaumont and 
Fletcher to make what they could out of them. Many scholars have felt that, 
much as the ‘non-Fletcherian’ parts of the play resemble Shakespeare, they do 
not ring quite true. The explanation might be that the passages in question 
were written by Beaumont, who alone of the dramatists of the period was capa- 
ble of writing in the style of Shakespeare.’’ 

To this Mr. Sykes answers, the following week: 


‘‘If Beaumont is to be put forward as a claimant to the part-authorship of 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, we are entitled to something more substantial to 
support his claim than the mere assertion that ‘there is much in the play that 
reminds us of him.’ Beaumont has many rhetorical peculiarities and a vocab- 
ulary so distinctive that it should be possible to detect it if any part of the 
play is his.’’ 

We are indeed entitled to ‘‘something more substantial,’’ so I 
hasten over the parallels that have been noted. By Dyce: 

Carve her, drink to her, and still among intermingle your petition of grace 
and acceptance into her favor. IV, iii. 

Drink to him, carve him, give him compliment. Remedy of Love. 
Fleay says this is, to him, ‘‘very strong evidence . . . This use of 
‘earve’ is not common.’’ By Oliphant: 
. Sure he cannot 


Be so unmannerly as to leave me here! 
If he do, maids will not so easily 


Trust men again. II, vi. 
If he deceive me thus, 
Makes me a fool. 1. i 
Calamity, 
That others’ gross wits uses to define, 
A woman will not easily trust a man. Coxcomb. 


But II, vi, is clearly Fletcher’s. By Littledale: 


Extremity, that eharpens sundry wits, 
When most I need it, dulls the edge of mine. Honest Man’s Fortune. 
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And in this instance, the authorship of the scene in the Honest 
Man’s Fortune is disputed. Several critics have noted: 
Her twinning cherries shall their sweetness fall. I, i 
Oh, they are two twinn’d cherries dyed in blushes. Philaster. 
The expression was very likely more or less in vogue. Upon these, 
or whatever parallels might be found if searched for, I base no 
argument. 

The matter of the masque, however, is of a wholly different sort. 
Littledale, Thorndike, Lawrence, and others have noticed that the 
‘‘anti-masque’’ and May-dance in III, v, were taken almost bodily 
out of Beaumont’s Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, 
and that this fact practically establishes the date of our play, 1613. 
But we know from his own notes on the court performance that 
Beaumont was immensely proud of the effect his anti-masque pro- 
duced; and that it was he who adapted it for the new stage play 
at Blackfriars’, and not Fletcher who appropriated it, is simply 
the normal conjecture. Moreover, the scene in which it is included 
yields itself on analysis as Beaumont’s, though Fletcher must have 
revised the dialogue in which the Jailer’s daughter joins. It runs 
to extravagance and a Beaumontesque humor throughout; some 
have seen a burlesque of Holofernes in the schoolmaster; it con- 
tains some of Beaumont’s special tricks of style; the double end- 
ing couplets are in the manner of The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. This scene must be added, therefore, to the ‘‘non-F letcher- 
ian’’ scenes in looking for our evidences of Beaumont. 

For the rest, there is a fairly general agreement, except as to the 
brief scene, I, v, and the two prose scenes. I, v, is frequently left 
unassigned, and here the introduction of Beaumont’s name should 
surely be welcome. The song is like him; four of the six lines of the 
dialogue are rhymed; the sentiment of the concluding couplet 
would appeal to him. The prose scenes suggest Beaumont. Mas- 
singer was scrupulous in his avoidance of prose, and Fletcher used 
none in the plays he wrote alone or with Massinger. Though I 
think that some of the prose in plays which Beaumont and Fletcher 
wrote together may be the latter’s,!? we are all agreed that most 
of it is Beaumont’s; and if The Two Noble Kinsmen had been taken 
as their joint work, these prose scenes would have been put down 


12 Philaster, IV, i, for example 
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as Beaumont’s and no question made of them. They read very 
much in his usual style.?3 

We are to look, then, for our evidences of Beaumont at I; II, i; 
III, i, ii, and v; IV, iii; and V, i, iii, and iv.'* It will be a fair 
method, I think, to check up in these scenes Beaumont’s character- 
istics as given by Professor Gayley.'5 

(1) Frequent use of the enclitics ‘do’ and ‘did.’ Sometimes de- 
terminative in verse as well as in prose. I have noted twenty-six 
instances; but this is not too great a number for either Shakespeare 
or Massinger. 

(2) TIronical repetition of a speaker’s words. This is very char- 
acteristic of Beaumont as it is of Massinger also; but the only 
instance of it in this drama is clearly Fletcher’s. 

(3) Dramatic repetition of what one “‘cries.’’ I ery Amen 
to’t (I, iv); And then cries ‘‘rare!’’ (III, v); One cries, ‘‘Oh, 
this smoke!’’ another, ‘‘this fire!’’ one cries ‘‘Oh, that ever .. ’’ 
(IV, iii). 

(4) Stock words and phrases. Infect, loathed, mortal: 

Take th’ offence 
Of mortal loathsomeness from the blest eye 
Of holy Phoebus, but infects the winds (I, i) 
loathes (I, iii): loathsome (V. iv); mortal herd (I, iv); mortal 
bosoms (V, i); mortal millions (V, iii). Leprosy: One would 
marry a leprous witch to be rid on’t (IV, in). Garlands (several 

18 They contain his use of the auxiliary do: ‘‘I do think they have patience’’ 
(II, i); ‘‘I did think 90, too’’ (IV, iii). They illustrate what Oliphant notes 
as a particular characteristic of Beaumont’s prose, the omission of smal] 
words, such as prepositions and conjunctions: ‘‘I am given out to be better 
lined than . . . report is a true speaker’’ (II, i); ‘‘She is continually in 
a harmless distemper; sleeps little; altogether without appetite, save often 
drinking; dreaming of another world and a better; and what broken piece of 
matter soe’er she’s about, the name Palamon lards it; that she farces every 
business withal, fits it to every question’’ (IV, iii). The scenes could not be 
Fletcher’s because of the fundamental difference in the treatment of the Doc- 
tor; and scarcely Shakespeare’s, who does not imitate himself so feebly as in, 
*‘T think she has a perturbed mind which I cannot minister to’’ (IV, iii). 
One should note also the ‘‘carve her, drink to her,’’ not as a parallel but as a 


matter of ‘‘distinctive vocabulary.’’ Other evidences of Beaumont in these 
scenes will be included in the general survey. 
_ 14S8ome have seen traces of Fletcher in these scenes and of the second author 
in Fletcher’s scenes. This has been disconcerting to the ‘‘Shakespeareans,’’ 
who note that in Henry VIII the parts of each author are quite distinct. The 
presence of Beaumont would leave no difficulty here. 

15 Beaumont the Dramatist, 281-299. 
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times in V). Crossed: Lest this match between’s Be cross’d ere 
met (III, i). Acquaint: I was acquainted once with a time (I, 
ili). Instruments, for servants: Forth and levy our worthiest in- 
struments (I, 1). Frequent references to beasts: ravens, kites, 
crows, lion, bear, boar (I, i); apes, leeches (I, ii); lions (I, iv); 
wolf (three times), screech-owl (III, ii) ; boar, stag (III, v. I omit 
the features of the anti-masque) ; lions, tigers, snails (V,i). Piece, 
referring to human beings: Those best affections that the Heavens 
infuse In their best-temper’d pieces (I, iii) ; This is that scornful 
piece, that scurvy hilding (III, v). Kind of, as in ‘‘A kind of 
love:’’ Her kind of ill Gave me some sorrow (V, iii). Pluck, 
used metaphorically: I should pluck All ladies’ scandal on me 
(I, i). Miseries, griefs (plural use), and personified sorrow: Let 
us be widows to our woes (I, i); For us and our distresses (I, i) ; 
When could Grief Cull forth as unpang’d Judgment can (I, 1); 
Oh, Grief and Time, Fearful consumers, you will all devour (I, i); 
What beds our slain kings have! What griefs our beds (I, i) ; Show 
in generous terms your griefs (III, i) ; In me hath Grief slain Fear 
(III, ii). There are of course other words in Gayley’s list which 
do not occur. Nearly half are included; we should not expect 
all of them to occur in less than half a play, only a part of which 
is to be claimed for Beaumont. 

(5) Figures of speech. ‘‘His comparisons deal with elemental 
phenomena. . . stones, winds, flames, ice, snow, or they are reminis- 
cential of country life.’’ 


For our crownéd heads we have no roof 
Save this, which is the lion’s and the bear’s, 


And vault to everything. (I, i); 
Like wrinkled pebbles in a glassy stream (I, i); 
Small winds shake him (I, ii) ; 


God’s lid, his richness 
And costliness of spirit look’d through him! it could 
No more be hid in him than fire in flax, 
Than humble banks may go to law with waters 
That drift-winds force to raging (V, iii); 
Whom flaming War doth scorch (V, 1); 
To Phoebus thou 
Add ’st flames, hotter than his; the heavenly fires 
Did scorch his mortal son (V, i); 


Are paid with ice to cool ’em (I, ii) ; 
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Oh, my petition was 
Set down in ice, which by hot grief uncandied 


Melts into drops (I, i); 
Pure 
As wind-fann’d snow (V, i). 
Our milk 
Will relish of the pasture, and we must 
Be vile or disobedient (I, ii). 


They ran often to extravagance or hyperbole: 

The very lees of such, millions of rates 

Exceed the wine of others (I, iv); 

Thou mighty one, that with thy power hast turn’d 

Great Neptune into purple; [whose approach] 

Comets prewarn; whose havoc in vast field 

Unearthéd skulls proclaim; whose breath blows down 

The teeming Ceres’ foison; who dost pluck 

With hand armipotent from forth blue clouds 

The mason’d turrets (V, i)16 
Book metaphors, printing, blotting, etc. : 


Emelia. Your grief is written in your cheek. 


Third Queen. Oh, woe! 
You cannot read it there (I, i); 
This good deed 
Shall raze you out o’ the book of trespasses 
All you are set down there (I, i) 


(6) ‘In each play some hero declaims of ‘the only difference 
betwixt man and beast, my reason.’ ’’: 


We lose our human title (IT, i) 
As we are men, 
Thus should we do; being sensually subdu’d 


(7) Frequent appeals to the ‘just gods,’ ‘heavenly powers,’ 
‘Powers that rule us.’ Prayer is a very present aid. ‘‘Of his 
Women especially the ‘vows’ and ‘oblations’ are a poetic incense 
Continually arising.’? This is eminently characteristic of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. Theseus says to the First Queen, ‘‘Pray for me, 
your soldier ;’’ as soon as he determines to help the queens he says, 


meses 

8 This largeness of utterance does not tell against Beaumont. Many have 
spoken of the nearness of his style to Shakespeare’s. Mr. Thorndike says: 
‘To my mind, this resemblance is mainly due to the fact that Beaumont’s 
imagination in intensity and originality, more than any of his contemporaries, 
Spproaches Shakespeare’s’’ (Op. cit., 129). There is, however, the difference 
Petween them that we find between ‘‘The multitudinous seas incarnadine’’ and 

Hast turn’d Great Neptune into purple.’’ ‘‘The breath of gods’’ is a 
Beaumont phrase. 
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‘Get you and pray the gods For success and return;’’ when he 
enters victorious and the queens hail him he answers, 

Th’ impartial gods, who from the mounted heavens 

View us their mortal herd, behold who err, 

And in their time chastise (I, iv); 
and when Arcite and Palamon are to fight, 

Now let ’em enter, and before the gods 

Tender their holy prayers (V, i) 
Hippolyta and Emilia (the latter with gifts) pray for Theseus’ 
‘*fortunes’’ in the war. We have ‘the all-fear’d gods’ (V, i), ‘all 
you heavenly powers’ (V, iii), ‘the gods by their divine arbitre- 
ment’ (V, iii), ‘the gods are mighty’ (V, iv), ‘the deities have 
shew’d due justice’ (V, iv) ; and other such references. Of course 
no dramatist is without a reasonable share of these. 

(8) Allied with this is Beaumont’s determinism and use of the 

word ‘‘fate.’? We are not to question what the gods have deter- 
mined, but bear our lot like men. This involves a variety of 


quotations : 
This grand act of our life, this daring deed 
Of fate in wedlock (I, i); 
Yet Fate hath brought them off (I, iii) ; 


Therefore we must 
With him stand to the mercy of our Fate, 


Who hath bounded our last minute CI, ii) ; 
So hoist we 
The sails, that must these vessels port even where 
The heavenly limiter pleases (V, i); 
Never Fortune 


Did play a subtler game: the conquer’d triumphs, 
The victor has the loss; yet in the passage 
The gods have been most equal. 
Oh, you heavenly charmers, 
What things you make of us! For what we lack 
We laugh, for what we have are sorry; still 
Are children in some kind. Let us be thankful 
For that which is, and with you leave dispute 
That are above our question (V, iv) 
(9) The divinity and majesty of kings: 
Second Queen. And earn’st a deity equal with Mars. 
Third Queen. If not above him; for 
Thou being but mortal, mak’st affections bend 
To godlike honours (I, i) 
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Palamon. Theseus (who when he threats appals) .. . 


Arcite. Let him approach; 
But that we fear the gods in him, he brings not 
A jot of terror to us (I, ii) 


(10) ‘‘His most poetic themes are of the friendship of man for 
man, and of the ‘whiteness’ of women’s innocence:’’ Compare I, 
111, where Hippolyta and Emelia speak of the friendship of Theseus 
and Pirithous with much poetic hyperbole; and then note Emelia’s 
speech about her playfellow, Flavina. The ‘‘innocence’’ (charac- 
teristic of Beaumont) is dwelt upon by the speaker herself. 

(11) Refuge for ‘‘frail mortality’’ in idyllic beauty and sim- 
plicity. Thus the Jailer’s daughter is to be cured of her madness 
by suggestions of love, music, and idyllic beauty. ‘‘Come to her, 
stuck in as sweet flowers as the season is mistress of ... ”’ (IV, ili). 
But this was the conventional treatment. 

(12) Enumerations and legal terminology: We are a merry 
rout, or else a rabble, or company, or, by a figure, chorus (III, v) ; 
Such burning, frying, boiling, hissing, howling, chattering, cursing 
(IV, iii); Have I said ‘‘thus let be,’’ and ‘‘there let be,’’ and 
‘‘then let be’’ (III, v) ; The title of a kingdom may be tried Out by 
itself (V, iii); Humble banks can go to law with waters (V, iii) ; 
Palamon. I know your office Unjustly is achiev’d. Arcite. I’ve a 
good title, I am persuaded. (III, i); Intermingle your petition of 
grace and acceptance (IV, iil) ; law and regiment (IV, iii). 

This practically exhausts the characteristics usually set down 
to Beaumont. Oliphant adds?" his use of an old repetitive style, 
as in the Woman-Hater: 

He knows that man is mortal by his birth; 

He knows that man must die, and therefore live; 

He knows that man must live, and therefore eat. 
In V, i, we have: 

To those that prate, and have done, no companion; 

To those that boast, and have not, a defier; 

To those that would, and can not, a rejoicer. 
I notice also in The Two Noble Kmmsmen certain other characteris- 
tics of Beaumont: his love of pageantry, which shows not only in 
the introduction of the anti-masque but in the handling of the 
Three Queens in I, i, iv, and v; a certain relish for the gruesome 


17 Englische Studien, XIV, 67. 
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and the sensuous, — depicting in detail the worms at work upon 
the dead body of Lady Markham or speaking as Evadne speaks on 
her wedding night, or as the First Queen does in this drama; his 
fondness for having his characters kneel to one another (in which 
I know of no dramatist who equals him except the author of the old 
King Leir) and his use of the word ‘‘knees;’’ his employment of 
the ‘‘mother’’ appeal. 

The percentage of double endings in these scenes is as much too 
high for Beaumont as it is too low for Massinger. Moreover, Beau- 
mont, though much freer than Massinger, does not employ collo- 
quial contractions as freely as we find them here. The run-on 
lines and light and weak endings are in accordance with his prac- 
tice; the periodic sentence structure is as characteristic here as 
anywhere. He does not interlard his blank verse with prose, but 
he avoids this also in The Maid’s Tragedy.'* There are only two 
couplets, but there are only two in Beaumont’s share of The Coz- 
comb. We may conclude, therefore, that of his rhetorical peculiar- 
ities only the ironical repetition of another’s words is lacking; a 
notable number of his characteristic words, figures, and sentiments 
are present; and it may be noted by anyone who will refer to the 
play itself that where the hand of Shakespeare is least in evidence 
neither the double endings nor the contractions rise out of Beau- 
mont’s range. 

This may perhaps be evidence enough that those who have felt 
Beaumont’s presence in The Two Noble Kinsmen are not without 
some warrant for their conviction. We come now to that special 
peculiarity of these scenes which has rendered them so baffling. 
They are written in a manner which is like Shakespeare’s, and 
which is not like that of any other dramatist. But the trouble is, 
they are only like Shakespeare; they do not, except at intervals, 
‘‘ring quite true.’’ The lack of characterization, the ‘‘low drama- 
tic pitch,’’ and the obvious inferiority of some passages render 
their ascription to Shakespeare, as Mr. Brooke says, ‘‘all but un- 
pardonable,’’ if not, as Mr. Herford says, ‘‘blasphemous.’’ In one 
such passage Emelia is represented as in love with both Palamon 
and Arcite, who are having their mortal combat off stage to de- 


18 The comedy character falls into prose at the end of the drama, but even 
he does s0 only in this instance. There is very little rhyme in this play. 
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termine which shall win her, — as weighing in her mind their re- 
spective excellences (though not in the outrageous way that Flet- 
cher’s Emelia does). Now in a splendidly Shakespearean passage 
(V, 1), Emelia is portrayed as not in love with either hero, but 
tentative till ‘‘the event’’ shall determine: ‘‘I am bride-habited, but 
maiden-hearted.’’ Furnivall says: ‘‘One asks of Emelia, whether 
Shakespeare, at the crisis of her life, degraded her to a silly lady’s 
maid or shop-girl, not knowing her own mind, up and down like 
a bucket in a well, balancing her lovers’ qualities against one an- 
Other . . . Is it possible to believe that Shakespeare turned a noble 
lady, a frank gallant nature, whose character he had rightly seized 
at first, into a goose of this kind... ?’’?® No, it is impossible 
to believe that Shakespeare could have written both passages. 
One sees, too, a mastery of expression and an outpouring of poetry 
in one which is lacking in the other. Now the greater portion of 
these scenes is rather on the level of the inferior artist, and surely 
the characterization and dramatic structure in the main suggests 
this poet and not Shakespeare. 

We have, then, by this reckoning, two dramatists (aside from 
Fletcher), of whom one was Shakespeare and the other a poet who 
is responsible for some of the passages, and for the characteriza- 
tion and dramatic structure of the main plot. Does the dramatic 
structure suggest Beaumont? 

The Two Noble Kinsmen is an ‘‘heroic romance’’ with a surprise 
ending. There is nothing in the play which at all prepares us for 
the death of the victorious Arcite and the triumph of the defeated 
Palamon. However appropriate such an ending might be in a 
narrative poem, the mature Shakespeare would not have chosen 
as a proper subject for a drama a story with such a fortuitous 
dénouement. But a dramatization of The Knight’s Tale would be 
wholly in accord with Beaumont’s dramatic instinct; witness the 
ending of Philaster and of A King and No King. ‘‘A lofty im- 
probability,’’ says Mr. Alden,”® and a determining of the outcome 
by ‘‘a domineering fate’’ and not by what the characters are in 
and of themselves, mark Beaumont’s dramatic method. In this 
essential matter, therefore, we have a primary characteristic of 


19 Forewords to the New Sh. Soc. reprint of Spalding’s Letter, ix. 
20 Introd. to Belles-Lettres ed. of Kt. of B. P. and K. and No K., xxvi. 
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Beaumont, and almost a positive disproof of Shakespeare’s funda- 
mental authorship of our play. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen has somewhat the same character types 
that we find in other plays of the Beaumont-Fletcher group — 
the chief differences having been determined in advance by Chau- 
cer. Emelia in her blameless lack of decision is a feminine coun- 
terpart of the Philaster-Amintor type of hero; the Jailer’s daugh- 
ter is the ‘‘love-lorn maiden ;’’ Theseus an arbitrary and somewhat 
vacillating tyrant; Pirithous the faithful soldier-friend ; the school- 
master, Gerrold, is an example of the ‘‘species of human being’’ 
which, says Oliphant, ‘‘Beaumont particularly affected — the bur- 
lesque individual.’’ ?? 

With all this on the positive side, there is the one great nega- 
tive fact, — that the style, the general tone of the piece, is not Beau- 
mont’s but Shakespeare’s. If I am right in agreeing with the 
general verdict that The Two Noble Kinsmen is like Shakespeare 
(and no other) and yet can scarcely be his except in some passages, 
what possible explanations of this rather annoying fact can there 
be? 

There are, perhaps, three hypotheses which might be entertained. 
The first is one which was offered by a number of the older critics.” 
Coleridge said that the play shows ‘‘beyond all doubt an inten- 
tional imitation, if not the proper hand, of Shakespeare ;’’ but he 
considered the imitation as less likely. Hallam accepted ‘‘imita- 
tions of Shakespeare’’ as the explanation, and Mitford agreed with 
Hallam. Steevens thought the play by Fletcher only, ‘‘in silent 
imitation of Shakespeare,’’ in which belief he was followed by 
Ulrici; while Darley thought that Fletcher’s imitation ‘‘might ac- 
count in some degree’’ for the facts. Hazlitt suggested Beaumont 
and Fletcher in imitation of Shakespeare’s manner. But to all 
proposals of Fletcher in this connection Lamb gave the sufficient 
reply: ‘‘If Fletcher wrote some scenes in imitation, why did he 
stop ?”’ 

"21 Engl. Stud., XIV, 70. Of Beaumont’s favorite types, the ‘‘unbounded 
tyrant’’ and faithful friend are reminiscent and descriptive here rather than 
dramatically portrayed. I have already spoken of the long commentary on 
Pirithous by Hippolyta and Emelia; that on the ‘‘cruel Creon’’ by Arcite and 


ee is equally notable. The evil woman, which Thorndike includes, is 
absent. 


22 Littledale, The Two Noble Kinsmen, Part II, 69 f. 
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If an imitation theory is to be admitted at all, it might be said 
that Massinger was the imitator. Would it not be likely that the 
man who was to draw so much from Shakespeare should begin his 
career with a deliberate imitation of his master? Though I think 
this much more possible than Massinger in his own manner, or 
Massinger dominated by a stronger influence than shows in his 
published plays, I still think it fundamentally unlikely. If any- 
one wrote as excellent an imitation of Shakespeare as we find in 
The Two Noble Kinsmen —s0 good as to deceive many of the most 
brilhant Shakespearean scholars and critics —it must surely, I 
think, have been Beaumont. Prompted, perhaps, by Fletcher’s col- 
laboration on Henry VIII, the versatile Beaumont might indeed 
have tried his skill in this way. Only a man with his genius for 
burlesque, with a verse structure very much of Shakespeare’s own 
pattern, and capable of such high reaches of poetry, could have 
accomplished such a feat. Beaumont had performed a remarkable 
tour de force in The Knight of the Burning Pestle.2® The adop- 
tion of another’s manner would be possible to one who did not care 
to exploit his own name and fame, who did not even wish to be 
known as a playwright. Beaumont was, in a way, a divine amateur. 

There is so much ‘‘near-Shakespeare’’ in this drama that such 
a solution is tempting; but only the impossibility of explaining the 
facts on any other basis could drive us to accept a sheer invention 
of this sort. This consideration leads us to a second hypothesis. 

If Shakespeare began the play, and Beaumont merely worked 
out his suggestions, there was, perhaps, reason enough for his de- 
liberately adopting Shakespeare’s style. This, Mr. Cruickshank’s 
position, is surely more appealing to all of us; and if there were no 
objections to offer we should have a fairly satisfactory solution. 
But there are objections — though perhaps not fatal ones. Beau- 
mont was no hack writer; and we have no reason to suppose 
either that Shakespeare abandoned a piece of work which he had 
undertaken or that Beaumont would be willing merely to follow 
in his lead. It is our present-day attitude that makes us think of 
anyone as eager to eat of the crumbs that might fall from Shake- 
speare’s table. If Beaumont were imitating Shakespeare, he would 
38 Here he seems to have imitated Fletcher somewhat in his Jasper-Luce- 


Humphrey plot, especially in the free use of double endings. I am quite of 
Macaulay ’s opinion that the play is wholly his. 
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not have taken over Fletcher’s characterization of Emelia. More- 
over, the choice of the subject and the general course of the drama- 
tic action — the very things we have found most un-Shakespearean 
— would in this case not be Beaumont’s but Shakespeare’s. And 
again: the most distinctly Shakespearean passages are often appar- 
ently supplementary matters rather than such as one would write 
in blocking out a drama. Certain inevitable bits of Shakespearean 
poetry rise so naturally out of the context that it is hard to believe 
that they came into being as isolated fragments and were incorpor- 
ated in this way by another poet. This is particularly notable 
toward the end of the drama. From the announcement of Arcite’s 
fall from his horse everything seems to be Shakespeare’s except 
the brief meeting of the former friends and Arcite’s relinquishment 
of his claim. We can scarcely believe that this essential bit was 
omitted (or changed by Beaumont) and that the ending of the 
play was written when the play itself was not even sketched. 

We come, then, to the third hypothesis: that the scenes in ques- 
tion were planned and partly written by Beaumont, and finished, 
somewhat hastily, by Shakespeare. In this ease the Shakespearean 
tone of much of the dialogue would be due to revision. This is 
the solution that appealed to Furnivall, — that the play was written 
by Beaumont or some other and ‘‘touched up’’ by Shakespeare. 
Again there are objections. However Shakespeare may have la- 
bored over the work of other men while serving his apprenticeship, 
we do not easily think of him as thus employed at the end of his 
great career. He would have had neither the wish nor the need 
to revise what Beaumont had done. How, long before, he had 
given his own manner to Henry VI by his freer use of double end- 
ings, by slight touches here and additions there to The Whole Con- 
tention, we may compare and see; but the author of A Winter’s 
Tale and The Tempest could scarcely have put as much of himself 
into The Two Noble Kinsmen as bears his superscription without 
having made the characterization much more consistent and con- 
vincing than it is. It is true that Beaumont’s lines may be read 
much as we read Shakespeare’s own. If Shakespeare set the key, 
much of Beaumont could pass before the change in style became 
too apparent. We catch a tone in what we are reading and read 
on in that tone. As Wundt pointed out, we read over many a 
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typographical error because we read what we have in our mind. 
But this recognition of ‘‘tone,’’ unless we could somehow ‘‘plot its 
curve,’’ or reduce it, Sievers-wise, to some recording of diaphram- 
heavings in a psychological laboratory, is hard enough to make 
convincing to oneself and hopeless to communicate to others. 

Of these three hypotheses I prefer the third; but I confess that I 
am unable to read The Two Noble Kinsmen without a frequent 
yielding to the first. One may not have the right to explain away a 
difficult problem by inventing a theory of imitation; but if the 
imitation was a fact, must our careful observance of the rules for- 
ever keep us from perceiving it? Mr. Brooke condemns, as ‘‘per- 
fectly unjustifiable and illogical,’’ the assumption that Fletcher 
degraded and weakened The Two Noble Kinsmen by revision of 
Shakespeare. On such an hypothesis, as he says, there is no depth 
of critical absurdity which might not be reached; we could attri- 
bute anything to Shakespeare. Equally gratuitous would be the 
explaining away of whatever we did not choose to accept as Shake- 
speare’s own by a convenient theory of somebody’s clever imita- 
tion of him. We could dispose of Pericles in a breath. Now if, as 
is entirely possible, Beaumont wrote the opening scene of The Two 
Noble Kmsmen in imitation of Shakespeare; if he dropped into 
prose at Theseus’ ‘‘Pray you, kneel not,’’ and Shakespeare turned 
this speech into poetry;—if we carried this type of conjecture 
throughout the drama until we had explained every peculiarity, it 
might indeed be that this improper method yielded the true facts, 
and that no perfectly justifiable and logical course could arrive 
at any but entirely false results. It may well be that the actual 
method of composition of The Two Noble Kinsmen precludes its 
discovery by any criticism which is foredoomed to arrive at some 
different method of composition. The problem may be, therefore, 
as Spalding finally said, ‘‘really insoluble.’’ 

But here, so far as I can read the whole complicated series of 
facts, is an explanation which leaves none of them out of account: 

Toward the close of 1612 Beaumont wrote his Masque of the In- 
ner Temple and Gray’s Inn, with which he was chiefly concerned 
until its presentation at court on February 20, 1613. Fletcher, left 
without the aid of his colleague, collaborated with Shakespeare on 
Henry VIII; for he must have begun it at about this time if it was 
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being produced when the Globe took fire on June 29. Immediately 
after that event Fletcher determined to write, unaided, The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, and wrote the Prologue first.2* His only venture 
without a collaborator hitherto had been The Faithful Shepherdess, 
a failure on the stage. Hence his manifest fears and appeal to 
Chaucer’s fame. The same lack of confidence which is shown 
in the Prologue led him again to enlist the services of Beaumont. 
Beaumont at once thought of presenting on the popular stage a 
version of his anti-masque and May-dance which had scored such 
a triumph at court. He wrote in the burlesque schoolmaster, two 
prose scenes which dealt also with the Jailer’s daughter subplot, 
and one (III, ii), of the Daughter’s growing madness. This, and 
more especially a series of scenes dealing with the main plot, he 
composed in the manner of Fletcher’s great collaborator on Henry 
VIII, But before his task was finished Beaumont married (1613), 
and went to live in Kent.?> Fletcher, perhaps under contract to 
finish his play quickly and still busy with his own share, took to 
Shakespeare himself this play which was already a tribute to his 
genius, and the kindly Shakespeare was willing to come to his 
assistance and complete it. He found the dialogue mostly written, 
but with some omissions or unsuccessful imitations; he found only 
notes and fragments (including the brief ‘bit of Arcite’s death) 
efter the scene where Palamon and his knights are going, as they 
suppose, to their death; he found no proper characterization of 
Palamon as the essential hero of the story; he found Emelia repre- 
sented as in love with both her suitors. Therefore he added 
touches here and there to bring out better both these characters, and 
to some extent Theseus also; he rewrote, probably, most of III, i, 
Arcite’s speech after the sign from Mars (but I think not the first 
part of it — fine as that is) ; the first part of Palamon’s invocation 
and all of Emelia’s; and the rest of the conclusion from the an- 
nouncement of Arcite’s fall from his horse. After the play was 
produced, perhaps late in 1613, Shakespeare finally retired to Strat- 
ford. His friends, Heminge and Condell, knew that the play was 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s and so did not include it in the First 
Folio; but it was enough like Shakespeare, with or without his share 


24 Hence ‘‘writer’’ and not ‘‘ writers.’? 


25 Or his health, as Mr. Gayley suggests, may have determined his with- 
drawal from London. 
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in it, to account for his name on the quarto. The quarto was set 
from a prompt copy used at a revival of the play about 1627, in 
connection with which Massinger may have made some alterations. 

This gives us at least one explanation of the evidences of both 
Beaumont and Shakespeare; Beaumont appearing in everything 
but the superficial appearance of the style; Shakespeare freed from 
all but the most characteristic passages, hampered even there by his 
material, but writing, even under these conditions, as neither Beau- 
mont nor Massinger nor any other man has ever written.”° 


2¢6 A Stanford student, Miss Helen Campbell, has directed my attention to 
the fact that the portions of Fletcher and his collaborator in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen correspond in a remarkable way to the shares of Fletcher and Beau- 
mont in Philaster, The Maid’s Tragedy, and A King and No King. I append 
her table of the non-Fletcherian scenes in each play. 


Maid’s Tragedy Philaster King and No King Two Noble Kinsmen 
I, i, ii I, i, ii I, i, ii I, i, ii, iii, iv 
II, i IL i, ii, ili, iv II, i, ii ; 
III, i, ii III, i, ii ITT, 3, ii, iii ITl, i, ii 
IV, ii IV, il, iii, iv IV, iv IV, iii 
V, iv (last) v, ii, v (last) V, ii, iv (last) v, i, iil, iv oat 
In Henry VIII the scenes usually attributed to Shakespeare at i, ii, I 


iii, iv, III, ii (1-203), V, i (not the last scene). The correspondence is not 
the same in this case. 

Miss Campbell continues, in substance: The attitude of the author toward 
life is distinctly youthful. "Not since Romeo and Juliet did Shakespeare posit 
chance as a determining force. The ideas are youthful. The style is not 
weary but full of vitality and youthful melancholy. The involved style and 
obscurity are not due to the crowding of thought, as in Shakespeare, but rather 
to faulty construction, dangling participles, and mixed inference. There are 
hiatuses in which a word is left out, not because the lines are crammed with 
meaning or with thick fancies as with Shakespeare, but simply because the 
writer is not used to his medium (of imitation). The essence of the play is 
that unmistakable mixture of courtly honor, too copious talk, high colored ama- 
tiveness, pure aie and sputtering, electric but rather futile action, which 
are characteristic the other dramas in the Beaumont-Fletcher group. The 
situations are episodic, spectacular, and above all sentimental. Beaumont’s 
characteristic type of hero is here divided into the two, Palamon and Arcite. 
As in The Triumph of Honour, the story is derived from Chaucer direct; 
Shakespeare in Trotlus and Cressida neglects Chaucer in favor of later ballads, 
ete. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen remains the lorelei of literary problems. James 
Whitcomb Riley wrote an Idyll of the King as close to Tennyson as The Two 
Noble Kinsmen is to Shakespeare. I now believe that Beaumont could, if he 
had had the motive for it, have imitated Shakespeare sufficiently well to have 
written every word of the non-Fletcherian scenes. I have lost the ability to 
read these scenes as Shakespeare’s; they seem like brilliant imitation; and if 
they are so, then I must believe that Beaumont was the only man living who 
was capable of writing them. 


LUCIAN IN THE GRAVE-SCENE OF HAMLET 


By W. SHERWOOD Fox 
Western University, London, Canada 


In another paper! I have endeavored to show that the chief 
prompting to the creation of the famous grave-scene in Hamlet 
came to Shakespeare from Belleforest’s The Hystorie of Hamblet, 
Prince of Denmark, either direct or through Kyd’s lost play on 
Hamlet. That is, the impulse to moralize on dead men’s bones had 
its source in the narrative of Belleforest. The details of the moral- 
ization, however, are of a very different character, strongly remind- 
ing one of the manner of Lucian, as ought to be expected in a writer 
who lived at a time when Lucianism was a literary vogue. But the 
paper went even beyond this; it brought together evidence to show 
that Shakespeare did not limit himself to borrowing the Lucianic 
style and subject-matter affected by his contemporaries, but was 
himself actually acquainted with certain of Lucian’s writings, prob- 
ably in English or Latin or French translations. 

The present paper, on the other hand, is devoted not so much to 
generalities as to a study of details. In short, we shall carefully 
scrutinize a number of the striking parallels between certain 
features of the grave-scene and a number of passages in Lucian’s 
Charon, Menippus and the Dialogues of the Dead, in order to dis- 
cover, if possible, whether Shakespeare made drafts upon the works 
of the Syrian satirist as he did upon Phaer’s Aeneid, North’s Plut- 
arch and Golding’s Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

The most obvious feature common to the grave-scene of Hamlet 
and the Dialogues of the Dead and allied works is the obtrusion of 
human skulls upon the attention of the reader. Indeed, the Shake- 
spearean scene and the Greek dialogues are each alike a veritable 
Golgotha, ‘‘the place of a skull.’’ Skulls obsess the minds of all 
the Greek interlocutors as they do the mind of Hamlet, and the sad 
contrast between man before death and man after death elicits the 
same kind of observations upon human life from Hermes and his 


1 Read before the Royal Society of Canada at the meetings of the present 
year and probably to be published in the forthcoming volume of transactions. 
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herded shades on the one hand and from Hamlet on the other. So 
Mumerous in both authors are mentions of skulls, descriptions of 
skulls, allusions to skulls, suggestions of skulls, that citation or quo- 
tation of any would be superfluous; one cannot read the passages 
involved in this comparison without being confronted with skulls in 
almost every line. As for the observations upon the life of man, 
they are not, one must admit, wholly peculiar to Lucian or to 
Shakespeare, for the thought they embody has come to every reflect- 
ing person at the sight of a human skull; yet it is difficult to believe 
that the sustained similarity in the treatment of the thought by the 
two authors is due solely to community of instinct. 

Another feature almost equally striking is the laconic character 
of the dialogue in both groups of passages under comparison. To 
be sure, Shakespeare is generally marked by the ‘‘sententious brev- 
ity’’ of which Professor Gildersleeve speaks,? but in no place is his 
brevity so sententious and his sententiousness so brief as in the 
grave-scene in Hamlet and particularly in those passages in which 
Shakespeare most resembles Lucian. Especially Lucianic in this 
respect are the words in the latter part of Hamlet’s dialogue with 
the first grave-digger beginning, ‘‘How long will a man lie in the 
ground ere he rot?’’ and ending with the entrance of Ophelia’s 
corpse. Here question, answer, and unsolicited observation alike 
possess just that type of curtness and compactness of thought that 
impress one so strongly in the Charon, the Menippus, and the Dia- 
logues of the Dead. Moreover, both these works and the Shake- 
spearean dialogue are strikingly cynical, although the latter is 
devoid of the extreme mordancy and bitterness of the former. If 
one returns to Hamlet’s colloquy immediately after reading the 
Lucianic works we have just named, one cannot but hear in the 
utterances of the ‘‘mad prince’’ and the grave-digger echoes now 
of the questions of a Pollux, of an Antilochus, or of a Menippus — 
the novice in Hades; now of the answers of a Hermes, of a Diogenes, 
or again of a Menippus — the habitueé and cicerone of Hades. 

The dominant thought of the Shakespearean scene is that death 
is the inexorable leveler of rank, that the grave is the inevitable 
‘democratic doom’”’ of all mankind. Even the sexes are indistin- 
2 Often the sententious brevity reminds us of Shakespeare. ‘This skull 


is Helen’ recalls to our mind the grave-diggers’ scene in Hamlet.’’ (Essays 
and Studies, p. 343). 
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guishable from one another. This grave’s no woman’s but of ‘‘one 
that was a woman; but, rest her soul, she’s dead.’’ All skulls are 
distressingly alike, snub-nosed, bald, and grinning.* This ‘‘might 
be the pate of a politician’’; this ‘‘of a courtier, my lord Such-a- 
one’’; this ‘‘of a lawyer’’; this of ‘‘the King’s jester’’; this of ‘‘my 
lady,’’ and even ‘‘ Alexander looked o’ this fashion i’ the earth.’’ 
‘‘And now how abhorred in my imagination’’ they are in the debas- 
ing equality of their condition. They are all brothers of the dust, 
of earth, of loam, and what they are we also are. 

Turning to Lucian we cannot but notice that in this same field 
his method is also the same. Relentlessly he keeps the reader’s 
spirit in a state of depression by his reiteration of the appalling 
equality and frightful uniformity of the dead whose very being and 
abode are dust. With a cynical sneer Diogenes tells the immortal 
Heracles that his ‘‘body is already dissolved and become dust.’’ ¢ 
Upon being shown a number of the chief Homeric heroes Menippus 
sarcastically apostrophizes Homer with the taunt: ‘‘Bah! Homer, 
what creatures are the principal personages of your poems, tossed 
about on the ground and formless, all become dust and worthless 
trumpery ...’’5 In the dialogue that bears his name Menippus 
describes for Philonides the appearance of the populace in the 
crowded land of the departed. ‘‘It was by no means easy to dis- 
tinguish each individual, for all people are absolutely alike when 
the bones have once been stripped bare. However, with much diffi- 
culty and after a long time by scrutinizing them closely we suc- 
ceeded in recognizing them. They lay one upon another shadowy 
and obscure, no longer possessing what we on earth count as attrac- 
tions. Really, since there were countless skeletons lying in the 
same place, all alike and staring fearfully and vacantly and dis- 
playing their fleshless teeth, I began to wonder how I should dis- 
tinguish Thersites from the handsome Nireus, or the beggar Irus 
from the Phaeacian king, or Pyrrhias, the cook, from Agamemnon ; 
for they retained none of their old characteristics, but their bones 
were all alike obscure and unmarked, and no one could any longer 
tell them apart.’’® 
~ 8Cf. Dialogues of the Dead, XX, 4, 417. 

4 XVI, 5, 405. 

8 XX, 2, 413. 

6 Menippus 15, 476-477; cf. Cataplus 15, 638. 
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But the resemblance is more than general; it seems to extend 
to particulars, although in making comparisons of individual pas- 
sages one must make allowance for the great essential difference 
between the two departments of literature in which the two authors 
worked. Into one scene of drama, or at most a few scenes, must be 
compressed material that could be amplified indefinitely and in a 
variety of ways in free dialogue. So when Hamlet says, ‘‘It might 
be the pate of a politician,’’ Shakespeare seems to be using the 
politician as a summary illustration of a type of man of whom 
Lucian cites many instances. To the Englishman of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ‘‘politician’’ signified not merely the 
political rogue, but also and chiefly the knave whose policy in any 
field is immoral and unjust and who feareth not God nor regardeth 
man in carrying it out.” In fact Shakespeare himself defines him 
as ‘‘one who would circumvent God,’’ and in so doing is giving 
exact expression to the Greek conception of the iSpiorns. As ex- 
amples of this offensive type Lucian satirically presents, among 
others, Sardanapalus, Mausolus, Croesus, Midas, Lampichus, 
Achilles, Ajax, men of history or of myth who, judged strictly 
according to the old Greek standard, had offended Olympus by 
exceeding in some way the limits fixed for human conduct. They 
were guilty of inordinate luxury, of colossal pride, of the assump- 
tion of divine authority, of pandering to a thirst for gold, of violent 
anger, of uncontrollable ambition, sins that marked them as men 
who would circumvent the gods and therefore, in the broad Shake- 
Spearean sense, politicians. 

Still another type of personage reminiscent of Lucian is intro- 
duced by Hamlet when he suggests that the skull thrown up by the 
clown’s spade might be that of a courtier. Manifestly, Shakespeare 
here means by courtier not so much the close associate of royalty 
as the person who wins favors for himself by flattery and com- 
plaisance — in short, by paying court to others. One of the stock 
characters of the Dialogues of the Dead is the parasitic flatterer 
who in the democratic world of the dead sees with appalling clear- 
ness how ridiculous had been his practices and how asinine his 
antics in the land of the living. Perhaps the most humorous scene 
in all these dialogues is that where the courtiers Demophantes and 


7 Politician: a schemer, intriguer (Cunliffe, New Shakespearean Diction- 
ary); see also s. policy. 
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Kallidemides compare their respective deaths;* the bowing and 
scraping of these parasites is precisely of the same order as that of 
‘‘my lord Such-a-one, that praised my lord Such-a-one’s horse, when 
he meant to beg it.’’ As it happened, legacy-hunting was the com- 
monest kind of ‘‘courting’’ in the age of Lucian, while Shake- 
speare’s reference points to the particular kind that was typical of 
his own time and which would be so regarded by the auditors of his 
play. Lucian’s Dialogue IX is directed almost entirely against 
flattery; in Dialogues VIII and XI it is strongly satirized, while 
in VI it is merely mentioned. Here we seem to have another 
example of the diffuseness and repetition permitted the composer 
of dialogues as opposed to the compression imposed upon the drama- 
tist; in three lines Shakespeare delineates a type which, in his 
model, is given, even if it does not quite require, many times three 
lines. 

When the clown throws out a second skull Hamlet asks, ‘‘ Why 
may not that be the skull of a lawyer?’’ Then by a mixture of 
question and statement he suggests the characteristics popularly 
accredited to a lawyer and divides his functions into two parts, law 
proper and conveyancing. ‘‘Where be his quiddities now, his 
quillets, his cases, his tenures and his tricks?’’ As far as the 
practice of law proper is concerned, this question of Hamlet’s is so 
cast that it depicts for us in a few bold strokes the allegedly typical 
lawyer — a person who is almost preternaturally subtle in his argu- 
ments, fastidiously accurate in his diction and tricky in all his ways. 
Now in ancient Greece the counterpart of the modern pleader was 
the rhetorician ; while of course the correspondence is not exact, yet 
the rhetorician had the modern lawyer’s reputation for casuistry 
and evasion. In Dialogue X Hermes calls up a number of typical 
personages and among them the rhetorician ; the god’s words remind 
one of Shakespeare. ‘‘You rhetorician there, divest yourself of 
your limitless superfluity of words, your antitheses, your nice 
balancing of clauses, your periods, your foreign quotations and all 
the other cumbrous trappings of your speeches.’’® This is but 
another manner of saying, ‘‘Where now are your limitless super- 
fluity of words, your antitheses, etc.?’’ Even elsewhere in his 


8 Dial. of the D., VII. 
© X, 10, 373-374. 
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works, especially in the Rhetorum Praeceptor, Lucian associates 
intellectual dishonesty with the rhetorician. 

Finally the skull of the ‘‘mad rogue’’ Yorick, the king’s jester, 
is cast at Hamlet’s feet. ‘‘Alas, poor Yorick!’’ whose gambols, 
gibes and laughter, not unmixed with cynicism, doubtless, used to 
entertain the Danish court. It does not seem improbable that the 
Lucianic model in this case was Menippus himself, whose humorous 
words and works kept the world laughing and inspired Lucian to 
compose the very dialogues we are now considering; the very 
Menippus who laughed so heartily and so long in life that he 
alone of all the dead was laughing still in Hades.?° Since Shake- 
speare was not dealing at all with the life after death, he could not 
copy the Lucianic Menippus with complete fidelity, yet in present- 
ing a group of typical characters he could not utterly ignore so 
striking and so well-known a type as the Menippus of the Dialogues, 
if it be that he was under any debt to the Dialogues at all as a 
source. Also similar to Yorick in some particulars is the much 
ridiculed Homeric Thersites who appears as one of the interlocutors 
in Dialogue XXV."2 Here Menippus, as Lucian’s showman, does 
not fail to point out that the skull of the ugly Thersites is just as 
beautiful as that of the handsome Nireus. The outstanding impli- 
cation in Hamlet’s observations upon Yorick’s grinning skull is 
that it is exactly like all others. 

Addressing the jester’s skull Hamlet suddenly says in Lucianic 
fashion: ‘‘Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her 
paint an inch thick, to this favor she must come; make her laugh at 
that.’’ This is remarkably like the sentiment of ‘‘This skull is 
Helen’’ ?? and like the phraseology as well as the sentiment of the 
message of Diogenes to Polydeuces in Dialogue I :'* ‘‘ Tell the hand- 
some and strong... that with us there is no golden hair, no 
bright nor black eyes, no blush upon the cheeks, no well-strung 
nerves, no stout shoulders, but all things are, as the saying is, one 
and the same dust — skulls devoid of all beauty.’’ Later in the 
same dialogue Diogenes says, ‘‘Tell the rich . . .’’ and again, ‘‘Tell 
10 X, 9, 373. See also XXI, 2, 422; XXII, 3, 425. 

11 Cf. Charon, 22, 520 and Men. 15, 477. 


12 Dial. of the D., XVIII, 1, 409. See n. 2 supra. 
18J, 3, 333-334. 
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the poor .. .’’ Obviously Hamlet’s injunction, ‘‘Tell (my lady),’’ 
is at least in the Lucianic manner; but when this and the commands 
of Diogenes to Polydeuces, who periodically visits the upper world, 
are alike messages to be conveyed to the living, we find an impres- 
sion growing upon us that the similarity extends beyond the manner 
to a direct literary association ; in short, we begin to believe that in 
writing this passage in the grave-scene Shakespeare was drawing, 
in the free and adaptive way of dramatists, upon his memories of 
Lucian. But not from this dialogue alone did he borrow, but from 
several others also where the idea that ‘‘beauty is only skin-deep’’ 
was strongly stressed, notably X (38, 365); XV (2, 400); XVIII 
complete; XXIV (2, 430). 

But the most impressive reminder of Lucian in the Shakespearean 
scene is the mention of Alexander the Great. Surely it is not a 
mere coincidence that both authors give to the Macedonian pre- 
eminence in Hades. In Dialogue XII a contest for military 
supremacy is staged by Alexander, Hannibal, and Scipio; to the 
first Minos awards the palm. In Hamlet Alexander is the climactic 
figure and, at least by inference, representative of the greatest dead, 
if not himself the greatest. 

In Dialogue XIII Diogenes exclaims with surprise to the shade 
of the departed conqueror: ‘‘ What’s this, Alexander? Are you too 
dead like all the rest of us?’’ And Alexander replies: ‘‘ You see for 
yourself, Diogenes. But it is not a matter for wonder that being a 
man I died.’’ 

Compare with this the corresponding passage in the Shake- 
spearean scene. With the same kind of surprise as that of Diogenes 
Hamlet asks Horatio: ‘‘Dost thou think Alexander looked 0’ this 
fashion in the earth . . . and smelt so?’’ ‘‘E’en so, my lord,’’ 
answers his friend. It is obvious that the same idea is common to 
the two passages, in the mythological classical passages cast in a way 
that suits the scene and atmosphere of all the Dialogues of the Dead, 
in the English so cast as to fit into the entire grave-scene and the 
modern conception of the physical aspects of death. 

To continue our pursuit of the parallel we must have before our 
eyes the rest of Hamlet’s observations upon Alexander. 


Hamlet. ‘‘To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why may not 
imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander till he find it stopping a 
bung-hole. 
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Horatvo. ‘‘’Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

Hamlet. ‘‘No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither with modesty 
enough, and likelihood to lead it: as thus: Alexander died, Alexander was 
buried, Alexander returneth into dust; the dust is earth; of earth we 
make loam; and why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might they 
not stop a beer-barrel ? 


Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

Oh that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw.’’ 

The counterpart of this in Lucian consists of the entire Dialogues 
AII, XIII, and XIV. Their burden is, of course, ‘‘How are the 
mighty fallen !’’ which is precisely the sentiment of ‘‘To what base 
uses we may return,’’ although none will deny that Shakespeare in 
allowing his imagination to single out certain possible uses among a 
thousand and to describe them with brutal directness, is more suc- 
cessful than the ancient satirist in making a man realize with horror 
the awful degradation of death. Lucian has done as well as he 
could in producing this effect within the limits imposed upon him 
by the Greek conception of Hades; if he were to have made the 
place more dusty, more earthy, than it is in his Dialogues, he would 
have made it utterly unrecognizable to his Greek readers. Shake- 
speare, on the other hand, is writing for those who have no Hades 
in their creed and for whom the disintegration of the body is the 
great fact of death. 

Now in these three dialogues the first and chief idea, brought out 
again and again, is that the great Alexander ‘‘which kept the world 
in awe’’ is dead like any other human being. Alexander himself in- 
forms Diogenes that his body is laid out ready for burial in Egypt,'* 
while Philip, Alexander’s father, points to the decay of the body 
‘after the manner of all bodies’’ as a real cause of popular cynical 
comment upon the pretensions of his life.** Here we have, then, 
told in amplified Lucianic fashion, the terse Shakespearean story : 
“‘ Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth into 
dust.’’ The rest of the three dialogues consists of a magnification 
of the glory of ‘‘imperious Caesar,’’ a word which Shakespeare 
here applies to Alexander in the sense of Kaiser (i.e. tmperator, 
emperor) as the most effective means of demonstrating the abysmal 

14 XIII, 3, 392. 

15 XIV, 5, 398. 
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humiliation of death. One might say with truth that Hamlet’s 
comment upon Alexander seems to be simply an epitome of these 
dialogues, or, better, an abstraction from them of the ideas that 
best suited the purposes of the dramatist at this particular junc- 
ture. 

A topic common to Lucian and the grave-scene is the contrast 
between the space occupied by a person in life and the space 
occupied by the same person after death. Reference to the space 
occupied by things associated with a person is simply an extension 
of the same idea. In his comments upon the skull that might be 
that of a lawyer Hamlet says: ‘‘. . . will his vouchers vouch him 
no more of his purchases, and double ones too, than the length and 
breadth of a pair of indentures? The very conveyances of his 
lands will hardly lie in this box; and must the inheritor himself 
have no more, ha?’’** Again, when Hamlet lets his imagination 
follow the dust of the ‘‘imperious’’ Alexander to the bung-hole 
of a beer-barrel or to the hole in the wall, he was alluding to 
the small dimensions of the aperture into which the earth that 
was once a man must be compacted as well as to these base uses 
to which Alexander might return. 

Compare with this the Lucianic treatment of the same subject. 
In the Memppus (17, 480), Menippus, endeavoring to disparage 
the great tomb of Mausolus, king of Halicarnassus, remarks to 
Philonides: ‘‘My friend, when Aeacus measures off a place for 
each one of us—and at the very most not more than a foot — 
we must be content to lie in that contracted space.’’ Then, as 
if to cite a specific instance, he says: ‘‘Now when I saw Philip 
the Macedonian I could not contain myself. He was pointed out 
to me in a tiny corner mending rotten sandals for a meagre wage.’’ 
That Lucian should choose Alexander’s father, and Shakespeare 
Alexander himself, to illustrate the same observation, when the 
range of possible choices was so wide, scarcely seems to be due to 
mere chance, The Charon (24, 524) contains a passage of the same 
order as the foregoing. In commenting upon the battle in the plain 
between the Argives and the Spartans the ferryman exclaims to 


16 Cf. the Prince to Hotspur in Henry IV, part 1, v, 4: 


‘*When that this body did contain a spirit 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 
But now two places of the vilest earth is room enough... .’’ 
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Hermes: ‘‘ What folly! They do not know that even if any one of 
them should acquire the whole Peloponnese he could hardly get 
Aeacus to give him a foot of space.’’ 

In estimating the value of the evidence that has been presented 
in the foregoing pages, it is necessary first of all to assume that the 
contention of the preliminary paper has been sustained, namely, 
that there can no longer be any doubt of Shakespeare’s personal 
acquaintance with the principal writings of Lucian that portray 
the activities of the departed in Hades. It must then be observed 
that the points adduced to support the thesis of this paper are of 
two kinds, the first three being general in character, the remaining 
seven particular. Taken individually the particular points are not 
of uniform cogency; the one referring to the ‘‘politician’’ being 
the least obvious. Undoubtedly the strongest, in descending order, 
are those that concern respectively Alexander the Great, the evan- 
escence of beauty, the courtier, and the space occupied by the 
remains of the dead. No single point is conclusive, yet all taken 
together produce an effect which, we believe, is as convincing as 
any effect can be short of that produced by an author’s explicit 
statement of his indebtedness to another. 


IMITATION BY BEN JONSON OF A PASSAGE 
IN CICERO 


By J. S. Rep 
Cambridge, England 


It is well known that, in his very numerous allusions to ancient 
literature, Ben Jonson shows but little erudition. His references 
are almost all to commonplaces of ancient literature. But ccca- 
sionally he imitates some out of the way passage, and it is one of 
these imitations to which I desire to draw notice. In two places 
(De Finsbus V, 38 and De Nat. Deorum II, 160) Cicero quotes a 
saying of Chrysippus (non sinscite dictum) to the effect that the 
pig has only just enough of the life principle (anima) to keep its 
flesh from rotting. This dictwm is twice imitated by Ben Jonson. 
In Bartholomew Far, Act IV, Se. 2, Edgeworth says: ‘‘Talk of 
him to have a soul! heart, if he have any more than a thing given 
him instead of salt, only to keep him from stinking [ne putescat in 
Cicero], I’ll be hanged afore my time.’’ So Wittipol in The Devil 
is an Ass, Act I, Scene 3: 

. that you are the wife 
To so much blasted flesh, as scarce hath soul 
Instead of salt, to keep it sweet; I think, 
Will ask no witnesses to prove. 

Otto, in the Archiv fir lateinische Lexicographie, ITI, 62, gives 
other quotations from ancient literature. In his note on De Nat. 
Deorum II, 160, J. B. Mayor quotes Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
attributes the dictum to Cleanthes, and Plutarch, who assigns 
it to the ‘‘Stoics’’ in general. Mayor also shows that it passed 
to Porphyr. De Abst., probably through Posidonius. The saying 
also probably lies behind Plaut. Stichus v. 92, where the old 
father says to his daughters, sat est osculi mihi vestri, one of whom 
answers, qut, amabo, pater? The father then says, quia ita meae 
animae salsura evenit. Ussing here reads salsura vénat. In Tri- 
nummus v. 492, salillum animae is a practically certain correction 
for satillum, the reading of the Ambrosian MS. In Catullus 
XXIII, 19 salillum is the diminutive of salinum and it may be 
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that in the line of the Trinummus the anima is compared to a 
salinum in the body. Possibly George Eliot had in mind the say- 
ing of Chrysippus when she wrote of a character in the Scenes of 
Clerical Life: ‘‘The point on which Mrs. Brick was still sensitive 
—the theme on which you might possibly excite her hope and 
fear — was snuff. It seemed to be an embalming powder, helping 
her soul to do the office of salt.’’ In the early Christian Church, 
by a similar use of metaphor, the catechumen, before baptism, 
which only took place at the age of thirty, was said to have been 
‘“seasoned with salt.’’ The connection here was no doubt with St. 
Maitthew’s Gospel V, v. 13. 


In regard to my note on Shakespeare’s ‘‘Iiving Art’’ (Philo- 
logical Quarterly I, 226), I wish to add a reference to & passage in 
Marlowe, pointed out to me by my friend Dr. Mackail. It is in 
Edward II and runs thus: 

Make trial now of that philosophy 

Thou suck’dst from Plato and from Aristotle; 

Father, this life contemplative is heaven. 
If, as has been supposed, Edward IJ is earlier than Love’s Labour’s 
Lost by about a year, Shakespeare may well have had the Marlowe 
passage in his memory when he wrote the lines in Love’s Labour’s 


Lost. 


THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF HOF- 
MANSWALDAU’S “HELDENBRIEFE” 


By Kuno FRANCKE 
Harvard University 


The Breslau city councilor Christian Hofman von Hofmanswal- 
dau is known as perhaps the most characteristic representative of 
the extravagant artificiality and mannerism of the age of baroque 
gallantry in German literature. His whole lyric output is one 
continuous playing with words. Like his model Marino whose 
style he handled more skillfully than any one of his German con- 
temporaries, he outdoes himself in the attempt to baffle and to be- 
wilder by striking formal effects. He revels in metaphors, anti- 
theses, hyperboles; and it is significant that he borrows his similes 
by preference from precious garments, choice viands, exquisite 
beverages, spices, artificial perfumes." Innocence he calls ‘‘weis- 
ser Atlas’’ or ‘‘reine Seide,’’ virtue ‘‘reines Oel,’’ misfortune 
‘‘Kummerbrot,’’ love ‘‘der Zucker reiner Herzen.’’ The kisses 
of his beloved one are to him ‘‘trinkbares Gold,’’ her eyes 
‘‘sechwarze Kerzen,’’ her shoulders ‘‘warmer Schnee,’’ her mouth 
‘‘starker Himmelswein’”’ or ‘‘ Alikant des Lebens,’’ her breath ‘‘ein 
angebisamt Wind,’’ her bosom ‘‘ein stisser Honigseim, den matte 
Seelen lecken,’’ ‘‘zwei Fasser, welche sind mit Julepsaft gefillet,’’ 
‘‘zwei Korb, in welchen man blos Marzipan feil traget,’’ and so 
on ad infimtum. It cannot be denied that there is a certain rococo 
charm in this decorative style; and it was unquestionably this 
studied ‘‘artige Lieblichkeit’’ of form which made Hofmanswaldau 
the favorite lyric writer of his time. 

But there is one element in Hofmanswaldau which literary his- 
torians have not sufficiently recognized. With all his artificial 
gallantry and formal elegance, he was essentially a poet of human 
emotions. And his paradoxical position in the history of liter- 
ature consists in this: that in the garb of a baroque mannerist he 
voiced the romantic longing for freedom from convention. [I shall 
make this clear through a brief analysis of his foremost collection 


1Cf. Ettlinger, J., Christian Hofman von Hofmanswaldau, p. 67 ff. 
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of poems, the Heldenbriefe (1663), a work which Scherer should 
not have classed with the wooden productions of Lohenstein as 
‘‘merely revolting and tiresome.’’ 

To be sure, genuine soul-life we must not seek in these poetical 
letters of gallant lovers. When the author in the preface? calls 
it the purpose of these poems to show ‘‘what strange animals hu- 
man affections are,’’ he understands by affections nothing but 
sensual passion. And when he adds that ‘‘to have smallpox and 
to be in love belong to the diseases which few can escape,’’ we 
know from the outset that a spiritual conception of love is here 
entirely out of the question. On the contrary, love is a blind 
force from which there is no refuge and for which there is nothing 
sacred: no law and no duty, no belief and no vow. It makes all 
men equal; it annuls all differences of class; it leads to madness 
and crime; it plunges into despair and death; but it also confers 
the highest bliss which is granted to man on this earth. This is 
the theme’ which in the correspondence and the life of fourteen 
famous pairs of lovers, belonging to the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance, is held before us in ever new variations. 

Eginhard, Charlemagne’s ‘‘private secretary,’’ has cast an eye 
upon Emma, the Emperor’s daughter. He knows that his station 
is too lowly to entitle him to her hand; but his feeling for her 
makes him bold. ‘‘Der Stande Gleichheit ist der Liebe Possen- 
spiel,’’ he writes to her. He reminds her of the occasions when 
he had to read state documents to her father while she was sitting 
by with her work; how her eyes then ensnared him, how his hands 
trembled, how his voice faltered, how his words became confused. 
And he beseeches her to take him into her service as a slave. And 
she answers: © 

Nicht bitte, dich hinfort als einen Knecht zu lieben. 

Du herrschest tiber mich. Ich bleibe deine Magd. 

Du wirst mich eher sehn die ganze Welt betriiben 

Als ungehorsam sein in dem, das dir behagt, 

Des Vaters Kronengold, sein Purpur, seine Schitze, 
"2 Edition of 1691, p. IX. 

8 As Ettlinger, loc. cit., p. 58 ff., has shown, both form and feeling of the 
cen). have a model in Michael Drayton’s England’s Heroicall Epistles 

4 Loo. cit., p. 5. 

5 Ibéd., pp. 11 f. 
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Das ist mir leichter Kot, ich tret es unter mich. 
Dein Wort ist mein Gebot, dein Willen mein Gesetze; 
Mein grosstes Armut ist zu leben ohne dich. 

Przetislaus, Prince of Bohemia, has heard of the beauty of 
Jutta, daughter of Emperor Otto II, who lives as a nun in a Rat- 
isbon convent. Without having seen her, he is carried away by 
desire for her; and, ‘‘als Mensch und Birger dieser Welt,’’ he 
sends her by secret messenger a letter calling upon her to renounce 
the veil and to commit herself to him: *° 


Es kann mein Herz und du nicht Klosterluft vertragen. 
Die Kutte, wie mich deucht, steht beiden tibel an. 

Der, dessen Psalm du singst, wird dir es selber sagen, 
Dass Brunst und Jugend nicht gebunden werden kann. 


And the nun, although in her answer she designates herself as the 
bride of heaven and adds a few pretty phrases about virtue and 
chastity, concludes her letter with the words:’ 


Doch weiss ich auch fast nicht, wie mir der Brief geflossen. 
Mich deucht, es fiihrte mir hier Etwas meine Hand. 

Ich habe, weil ich schrieb, dergleichen Lust genossen, 
Dergleichen Eva kaum im Paradies empfand. 

Ins kiinftig wollen wir nichts durch Gesandte melden; 

Es ist ein kaltes Werk und doch Verdachtes voll. 

Mein Kloster ist gewiss kein Feind beruhmter Helden; 
Komm, sage mir nur selbst, wie ich dir dienen soll. 


Aleran, a young knight at the court of Emperor Otto, has had 
intercourse with the Emperor’s daughter Adelheid. She writes 
to him full of despair; describes emotionally her pangs of con- 
science and the disrespect and slights which she must meet at the 
court; but comforts herself through the memory of her lover and 
the sweet hours which they have enjoyed together; and finally de- 
clares herself ready to flee with him wherever he may take her. 
Aleran seizes this thought with enthusiasm. He does not want to 
hear anything of guilt or repentance; what have they done to feel 
ashamed of ? ® 


Die Schuld, so uns betrifft, besteht in Lust und Lieben. 
Es hat ja die Natur nicht Straf auf dies gestellt. — 
Der Himmel liess es frei die ersten Volker tiben, 
Es war ein Zeitvertreib und Spiel der alten Welt. 

6 Ibid., pp. 29 ff. 

7 Ibid., p. 37. 

8 Ibid., pp. 55 f. 
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Seid fruchtbar! hat zwar Gott in Marmel nicht gegraben, 
Doeh schrieb Er in das Blut dies Paradiesgebot. 
Was will man bessern Grund von dieser Sache haben? 
Die Tafel war der Mensch, der Schreiber aber Gott. 
In primeval times man knew nothing of marriages, of convention or 
of marriage contracts; 
Die Ehbereitung war geschrieben in die Herzen, 
Die Tinte war das Blut, das Siegel war ein Kuss. 
The forest was the bridal bed and the sky the bed-cover for the 
lovers. So let us too turn our back upon the lies and intrigues of 
vile court life! Let us in exile and wilderness seek a new happi- 
ness, where the sweet pledge of our love which you are carrying 
under your heart may come to light! 

Ludwig, Count von Gleichen, a crusader, having been captured 
by the Saracens, sends from the distant Orient faithful greetings 
to his beloved wife. At the same time he tells her of the Sultan’s 
daughter who had seen him with other prisoners laboring in the 
field and had taken pity on him. She, he tells his wife, has be- 
come his guardian angel; she has shared the slave’s life with him, 
she has fed him and clothed him; she is prepared to flee with him 
from her father’s realm and accompany him back to his home.® 


Ihr Fiirtuch hat mir oft den sauren Schweiss vertrieben, 
Und ihr gemeinstes Wort war dies: dich lass ich nicht. 
Wie solit ich, liebstes Weib, nicht eine Seele lieben, 
Die mich dir wiederbringt und meine Fessel bricht? 
Itzt soll ich ihren Dienst durch meinen Leib belohnen; 
Die Minze, so sie sucht, ist meines Mundes Kuss. 

Sie acht mein Herze mehr als ihres Vatern Kronen; 
Und liebst du deinen Mann, so lieb auch ihren Schluss. 
Kann sie von wegen mein des Vatern Hof verlassen 
Und fihrt mich wiederum zu Hause freudig ein, 

So musst du wahrlich sie als Schwester auch umfassen 
Und ebenso wie mir auch ihr gewogen sein. 


And the wife in her answer cannot find words to express the 
ecstasy of her delight.’° She can hardly hold the pen; she writes 
and strikes out what she has written; she blots the paper with ink 
spots; again and again she looks at his lines and asks herself 
whether it can really be his dear hand writing. She thinks of all 


9 Ibid., pp. 64 f. 
10 Ibid., pp. 69 f. Cf. Goethe’s Stella, V; Werke Jubil. Ausg. XI, 189 f. 
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the long years of her loneliness; how in her dreams she kissed him 
and stretched out her hand for him; how she could not look at his 
clothes without weeping; how at table she stared at his empty 
chair; how the constant asking of the children after their father 
pierced her heart; how with every creak of a door she believed he 
was opening it. But now everything was over and all was bliss; 
for he was coming. And how could he be in doubt that she would 
receive his guardian angel with a thousand joys? 

Ich will sie wahrlich nicht nur fiir ein Weib erkennen, 

Die bloss in Fleisch und Blut, wie ich und du, besteht; 

Ich will sie ungescheut stets einen Engel nennen, 

Der nur zu unserm Schutz mit uns zu Bette geht. 

Ich will mich ihr als Magd su ihren Fiissen legen, 

Ihr Wollen soll forthin mir ein Gesetze sein. 

Ich halte sie in Ernst fiir unsers Hauses Segen, 

Ich geb ihr selbst mein Herz zu einem Zimmer ein. 

A few characteristic traits from the rest of these piquantly senti- 
mental love affairs may briefly be touched upon. There is no lack 
of scenes which glaringly reveal aristocratic corruption and de- 
generacy. Duke Heinrich of Braunschweig wants to enjoy as un- 
interruptedly as possible association with his mistress Eva von 
Trott. He therefore causes a rumor to be spread that she had sud- 
denly died; he arranges a solemn funeral for her from his palace, 
and in all the churches of the duchy he has funeral sermons 
preached on her. Meanwhile he installs her in one of his hunt- 
ing lodges where he can secretly visit her. And in their corres- 
pondence the frivolous couple give way to denunciations of the 
unnatural constraint of ‘‘reasons of state’’ which makes princes 
slaves of politics, to sarcastic comments upon court society and 
clergy so successfully duped by them,™ and to exultant glorifi- 
cation of the ‘‘schéne Siinde’’ so pleasing to God. And still more 
brutal is the relation between Count Ludwig of Thiringen and the 
marchioness Adelheid von Stade. She writes to him from the 
‘‘hospital’’ of her marriage with an old sickly husband.” 


Was soll mein warmer Leib in seinen kalten Armen? 
Was soll mir denn ein Kuss, der nach dem Grabe schmeckt? 
Was soll mir denn ein Mann, der niemals kann erwarmen 
Und seine beste Kraft aus einer Krause leckt? 
11 [bid., pp. 117 ff. ‘‘Die Liebe macht, dass auch die Kanzel liigen muss’’ 
is one of their comments. 
12 Ibid., pp. 136 f. 
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The decrepit old man, then, must be put out of the way, she says. 
Her lover should at the next hunt make an end of him. There 
was no danger of the law’s punishing them; for they, the great 
of the world, were above the law. And the iniquitous paramour 
answers : 7° 

Ein Blick ist mir genug; kein Bitten ist vonn6ten. 

Mein Wille ist bereit, mein Arm der ist geriist. 

Ich will mit solcher Lust dir deinen Alten toten, 

Als ich verwichner Zeit dich auf den Mund gekiisst. 

But by the side of such scenes as these, insulting to every moral 
feeling,* there are others in which the blissful and ennobling ef- 
fect of genuine love finds worthy expression. Philippine Welser, 
the bourgeois fiancée of Archduke Ferdinand, does not conceal 
from herself the dangers which threaten a girl from the middle 
classes at court. She feels that she does not belong there. But 
the feeling for her lover is so supreme in her, her trust in him so 
boundless that she nevertheless gives herself up to him uncondi- 
tionally.** Eleanore, sister of Charles V, separated by courtly 
intrigues and princely decree from her lover, the Palatine Fried- 
rich, finds comfort in the certainty that *° 

Kein Herrscher dieser Welt ist Herrscher der Gedanken, 

Die Freiheit hat allhier ihr rechtes Vaterland. 
And Agnes Bernauer even in the dungeon is proud of possessing 
the love of Duke Albrecht, and in the consciousness of this posses- 
sion she meets death serenely: 2” 


Der Kuss, den ich empfing, der bringt mich um das Leben; 
Denn dass du mich geliebt, ist meine grosste Schuld. 
® . * * 


Die Ehre hat mir noch dein Vater nicht entfihret, 

Dass ich gezeichnet bin durch deinen ersten Kuss. 

Ob meinen schwachen Leib gleich Glut und Blut beriihret, 
So weiss ich, dass man mir dies Kleinod lassen muss, 


To sum up: Hofmanswaldau is, on the one hand, a typical rep- 


18 Ibéd., p. 141. The real names of these and similar princely rascals, as 
given here, Hofmanswaldau hides under fantastic pseudonyms. 

14 Perhaps the most revolting of these correspondences is that between 
Abaelard and Heloise, Ibid., pp. 153 ff. 

15 [bid., pp. 96 ff. 

16 Ibid., pp. 109 ff. 

17 Ibid., pp. 124, 127. 
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resentative of courtly society in the generation after the Thirty 
Years’ War, a society which in the midst of national distress and 
humiliation served nothing but dynastic interests, which sacrificed 
the public welfare to princely pomp and sumptuousness. Invol- 
untarily, he testifies to the moral degeneracy of his own class. But, 
on the other hand, there is also an unconscious protest in Hof- 
manswaldau against the unnaturalness and artificiality of this 
pompous and sumptuous society. There is an instinctive longing 
in him for freer conceptions and fuller human feelings than his de- 
based surroundings left open to him. There is something revolu- 
tionary in his treatment of love. He may be called in this respect 
a Wieland of the seventeenth century and, like him, a forerunner 
of Romanticism. For although he had nothing in him of Wie- 
land’s philosophical striving for inner grace and harmonious cul- 
ture, his impulsive feelings made him, in erotic literature at least, 
a champion of a bold and free rounding out of the emotional 
life. And, in spite of all his studied phrases, he deserves to be 
classed among the deliverers of human nature from the artificial 
formulas of Pseudoclassicism.'® 


18 Hagedorn (Poetische Werke I, 177) said of him: ‘‘Zum Dichter machten 
dich die Lieb’ and die Natur.’’ He himself, in the preface to the Helden- 
briefe, contrasts his style with that of the Pseudoclassicists by saying: ‘‘ Von 
iiberfliissiger Einfiihrung heidnischer Gotter und dero Namen, ohne welche 
ihrer viel nicht Poeten zu sein ihnen einbilden, ist mein schlechtes Werk ganz 
entledigt.’’ 


THE DANCE OF THE KINGS 


By BarTHoLow V. CRAWFORD 
University of Iowa 


Early in the fifth act of the Rehearsal, in a familiar passage, 
Bayes introduces the two right kings of Brentford, who ‘‘descend 
in the clouds, singing, in white garments.’’ There follows some 
dialogue obviously designed by Buckingham and his co-laborers 
to parody a scene in Tyrannic Love, Act IV, Scene i. At its con- 
clusion the two kings dance a grand dance upon which Bayes com- 
ments as follows: 

‘‘This, now, is an ancient dance, of right belonging to the kings 
of Brentford ; and since deriv’d, with a little alteration, to the Inns 
of Court.”’ 

The notes accompanying the famous legal dialogue, Eunomus,} 
contain an account of ‘‘the last revel held in any of the inns of 
court,’’ together with a description of the dance in question. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine,? reprinting the passage, asserts that 
‘‘this dance is meant to be taken off in the dance in the Rehearsal,’’ 
and then goes on to say, ‘‘These revels have also been ridi- 
culed by Dr. Donne in his Satires, Prior in his Alma, and Pope 
in his Dunciad.””?” 

The reference to Donne would appear to be an error unless the 
standard collections of Donne’s verse are incomplete, for no lines 
can be discovered in the Satires or elsewhere in his works which 
can be made by any stretch of the imagination to refer to this 
dance. The passage in Prior’s Alma is easily discovered. 

‘Behold on both sides men advance, 
To form in earnest Bays’s dance.’’ (ll. 1492-3) 


‘*As Brentford kings, discreet and wise, 

After long thought and grave advice, 

Into Lardella’s coffin peeping, 

Saw nought to cause their mirth or weeping;’’ (ll. 1586-90) 


The reference in the Dunciad: 


1 Eunomus, or Dialogues concerning the Law and Constitutton of England, 
with on Essay on Dialogue. London, 1774. 


2Vol. 44 (1774), p. 273. 
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‘‘The Judge to dance his brother Serjeant calls’’ is supplied by 
the reviewer in the Gentleman’s. 

A passage in the opening scene of Wycherley’s Plain Dealer 
also makes reference to the dance: 

‘‘Freeman. ‘ ... Observe but any morning what people do when they get 
together on the Exchange, in Westminster-Hall, or the galleries in White- 
hall.’ 

Manly. ‘I must confess, there they seem to rehearse Bayes’s grand dance. 
Here you see a bishop bowing low to a gaudy atheist; a judge to a 
doorkeeper; a great lord to a fishmonger, or a scrivener with a jack- 
chain about his neck; a lawyer to a sergeant-at-arms; a velvet physician 
to a threadbare chemist; and a supple gentleman-usher to a surly beef- 
eater: and so tread round in a preposterous huddle of ceremony to each 
other, whilst they can hardly hold their solemn false countenances.’ ’’ 

The passage from Eunomus referred to above has the twofold 
interest of illustrating the preservation of ancient traditions by 
the legal organizations of England, and of rendering more vivid 
one of the most effective bits of satire in a famous and exceedingly 
clever burlesque. The description follows: 

‘‘On the 2d of February, 1733, the Lord Chancellor came into 
the Inner Temple hall, about two of the clock, preceded by the 
Master of the Revels (Mr. Wollaston) and followed by the Master 
of the Temple (Dr. Sherlock), then Bishop of Bangor, and by the 
Judges and Serjeants who had been members of that house. There 
was a very elegant dinner provided for them and the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s officers; but the Barristers and students of the house had 
no other dinner got for them than what is usual on all grand days; 
but each mess had a flask of claret, besides the common allowance 
of port and sack. Fourteen students waited at the Bench-table, 
among whom was Mr. Talbot, the Lord-Chancellor’s eldest son; 
and by their means any sort of provision was easily obtained from 
the upper table by those at the rest. A large gallery was built 
over the screen, and was filled with ladies, who came, for the most 
part, a considerable time before the dinner began: and the music was 
placed in the little gallery, at the upper end of the hall, and played 
all dinner-time. 

‘*As soon as dinner was ended, the play began, which was Love 
for Love, with the farce of The Devil to pay. The actors who per- 
formed in them all came from the Haymarket in chairs, ready 
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dressed ; and, as it was said, refused any gratuity for their trouble, 
looking upon the honour of distinguishing themselves on this oc- 
casion as sufficient. 

‘‘After the play, the Lord Chancellor, Master of the Temple, 
Judges, and Benchers, retired into their parliament chamber, and 
in about half an hour afterwards came into the hall again, and a 
large ring was formed round the fire place (but no fire nor embers 
were on it) ; then the master of the Revels, who went first, took the 
Lord Chancellor by the right hand; and he, with his left, took Mr. 
J. Page, who, joined to the other Judges, Serjeants, and Benchers 
present, danced or rather walked, round about the coal-fire accord- 
ing to the old ceremony, three times; during which they were aided 
in the figure of the dance by Mr. George Cook, the Prothonotary, 
then upwards of 60: and all the time of the dance the ancient song, 
accompanied with music, was sung by one Toby Aston, dressed 
in a bar gown, whose father had been formerly Master of the Plea- 
Office in the King’s Bench. 

‘“When this was over, the ladies came down from the gallery, 
went into the parliament-chamber, and stayed about a quarter of 
an hour, while the hall was putting in order; when they went into 
the hall and danced a few minuets. Country dances began about 
ten, and at twelve a very fine collation was provided for the whole 
company; from which they returned to dancing, which they con- 
tinued as long as they pleased; and the whole day’s entertainment 
was generally thought to be very genteelly and liberally conducted. 
The Prince of Wales honored the performance with his company 
part of the time: he came into the music gallery incog. about the 
middle of the play and went away as soon as the farce of walking 
round the coal fire was over.’’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Peder Manssons Landtmansskap. En dtalektgeografisk underadkning, by Einar 
Smedberg, 78 pp. Uppsala, 1920. 


In this dialectal geographical investigation the author seeks to localize lin- 
guistically a Middle Swedish piece of literature by the aid of old and recent 
dialectal material. It is an exceedingly interesting piece of work and ex- 
hibits by well chosen examples and sound philological method the manner in 
which dialectal phenomena may also be made to throw light upon mooted lit- 
erary questions. 

In the study of medieval manuscripts the difficulties are often aggravated by 
the fact that we have not the origina] manuscript, and all that has been pre- 
served is a copy of the original. Such a copy may be very much later than the 
original, and it may come from a different part of the country, be written in a 
different dialect; and the problem is then very much complicated, involving as 
it does, an author, a copyist, dialectal differences in the two regions, the dif- 
ferent way in which the two are affected by changes in pronunciation, inflec- 
tions, etc. In this particular instance the investigator is better situated, since 
Peder MA&nsson’s works have been preserved in the original. 

Every document in the period is colored more or less by the dialect of the 
writer; but the great body of writings in Sweden in the first half of the XVIth 
century is religious in character, and a certain stylistic uniformity is every- 
where in evidence. But MaAnsson deals with different subjects from those of 
his contemporaries; he is discussing agriculture, the life and occupations of 
the people, etc., (so especially in his Bondakonst, Konstbok, Stenbok, Berg- 
manskonst).1 He writes also in a freer style; and, particularly, he makes ex- 
tensive use of dialect forms and dialect words, a thing that today gives his 
writings a special value linguistically. In the present case the author has of 
course made a selection from those matters that bear directly upon the ques- 
tion of the home of the author. He considers first the two larger dialect 
groups Svealand and Gétaland and the dialect features that differentiate these. 
I can note here only a few of these and the conclusions they point to. Gen- 
eral Scand. é appears regularly as G in Peder M&nsson(PM), thus always trd, 
knd, etc. Original long vowels before m have been shortened, as dromma, and 
original short vowels before m remain short and the m is lengthened, as som- 
mer. Here at once M&nsson’s language points away from Sveam&l and to 
Gotam&l; in East Swedish dialects the € remains today, and so in parts of 
Dalarna, and Uppland, and also in Western Sweden; and long vowels before m 


1 Samlingar utgifna af svenska fornskrift-sdllskapet, numbers 143, 144 and 
146, edited by Robert Geete. 
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remain in all of Uppland, and in eastern Vastmanland, northeastern Sdder- 
manland, and some other regions.2 In both respects Mansson’s language is in 
accord with Gotaland conditions; and prevailingly so in the third. Further, 
in this region also d before -nd was lengthened and developed to d (written o ); 
this lengthening is not found in Uppland, northeastern Sodermanland, and east- 
ern Vastmanland. But it is found early in SmA&land, and it is characteristic of 
the dialects of Vastergétland and Ostergotland and that portion of Svealand 
that borders on these regions. Peder M&nsson writes aand, baand, haand, etc. 
Similarly his writing of 6 for o (frost for frost), also points to Gotaland, as 
well as the condition with regard to the change: tse and y>6. Of these 
changes the author offers considerable illustrative material, pages 12-24. 
They support the indications for a region south of the Sveam&l: but they 
also seem clearly to exclude Ostergétland and eastern Sm&land as the home 
of the author. And Vistmanland seems still more completely to be shut out: 
Peder MA&nsson’s dialect is not that of Vastmanland, nor that of any part of 
that immediate region; the place of his birth was not here. 

I shall now merely summarize the following section of the inquiry by 
saying that a similar examination of other matters, with a view to a gradual 
narrowing of the limits, leads to the exclusion definitely of Ostergotland, and 
most of Smialand, and all of southern Sweden south of Smaland and Viaster- 
gotland. Specifically, MAnsson’s writing of old long vowel+long ¢ with single 
vowel, as latte, adj., and nattena, def. noun; the use of ¢ in the numeral fira, 
standard Swedish fyra; the éumlaut form ndken, as opposed to naken; the 
change of ia to iad, and a number of other phonological features, leave only 
the region: western SmAland southern Vastergotland. I think the author has 
proved beyond any doubt that Ma&nsson was a native of this region. Whether 
the form jamn as in jampth, jamgod, proves quite as much as Mr. Smedberg 
maintains I am not certain. Mansson shows the change ta> 1d, but in the 
word jadmn he writes ia most often, and it is shown that Ostergotland has 
throughout id, Smi&land also for the most part; on the other hand Vaster- 
gotland has prevailingly ta, but also 44. He concludes that Peder Mansson 
stands: ‘‘mellan Ostgétskan med genomfort ia och vastgotskan med ia,’’ p. 30, 
and PM: ‘‘bor sdkas mellan genuint vastgétam4] och éstgétam4l,’’ p. 32. It 
appears from the material submitted, however, that southern Viastergotland is 
not excluded by this test, since jdmn appears prevailingly as jamn in PM, 
and in Vastergotland the form jamn is extensive. However, other matters, 
considered on pp. 32-43, are more conclusive, and seem without much doubt 
to point to western Sm&land. These are: certain broken forms as sydllan, 
medial g>j, as hojt; agh> aw, as gawn.8 And he concludes that it is the west- 
ern parts of Sm&land, especially the districts Tveta, Mo, Sstbo, and Viastbo, to 
which the linguistic investigation points as MAnsson’s home. Pages 44-73 
support this conclusion also by evidence from the vocabulary.4 

But this localization has also a bearing of great importance linguistically ; 


2 As B. Hesselman has shown in Sveamdlen. 
8 Several other matters are also considered. 
¢ Especially words for trees, plants, animals, tools and implements. 
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Peder M&nsson’s writings thereby become important source material for the 
study of the dialect of western Smaland at ca. 1500 and immediately after. 
A good bibliography concludes the treatise, which is published as an Uppsala 
doctoral thesis. 

GEoRGE T. Flom 
University of Illinois 


Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, edited, with introduction, bibliography, 
notes, glossary, and appendices, by Fr. Klaeber. clxiit+412 pp. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 1922. 


Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf, long promised and anxiously awaited by all 
students of Old English, has finally appeared. To say that the edition is 
all one dared hope for, is no mean praise. Every page bears the impress of 
Professor Klaeber’s vast knowledge and excellent scholarship, the result of a 
lifetime of devoted and intense study. 

In any edition, the point of first importance is the treatment of the text. 
To what extent an editor should emend to suit meter, alliteration, grammar, 
ete. will always be a matter of contention. Though more changes have been 
made than seem necessary to the present reviewer, the treatment of the text 
is, on the whole, conservative; and every change from the MS. is carefully 
noted. Evidently no effort has been spared in attaining accuracy; and the 
result is a thoroughly dependable text. 

For the aid of the student full notes and glossary are added. Variant 
readings of leading editions and all variations from the manuscript are given 
at the foot of the page, critical notes and commentaries at the end of the 
book. The latter are more complete and more helpful than those of any other 
edition published. The same is true also of the glossary with its complete 
references to the text and its grammatical and etymological aids. 

The introduction gives a better survey of the main problems in Beowulf 
scholarship and a better review of earlier criticism than that of any earlier 
edition. In helpfulness it is equalled only by the more comprehensive and 
more stimulating volume recently published by R. W. Chambers.1 The topics 
analyzed are: 1. The Argument, 2. The Fabulous or Supernatural] Ele- 
ments, 3. The Historical Elements, 4. The Christian Coloring, 5. The 
Structure of the Poem, 6. Tone, Style, Meter, 7. Language and Manuscript, 
8. Genesis of the Poem. 

While Mr. Chambers has thrown his own views and interpretations into the 
foreground, Mr. Klaeber has given so much space to the theories of others 
that his own conclusions often fade into the background. This makes Mr. 
Klaeber’s introduction of more value to that student who merely seeks a 
guide to Beowulf literature, while Mr. Chamber’s is more stimulating to the 
advanced student who reacts positively to the views expressed. 

Certain sections, however, stand out in Mr. Klaeber’s presentation. As 
was to be expected, section 4, The Christian Coloring, is one of these. Mr. 


1 Beowulf — An Introduction, Cambr. U. Press, 1921. 
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Klaeber has in earlier articles given much attention to this subject, and his 
treatment of it here, though brief, is illuminating and his conclusions con- 
vincing. He finds ‘‘the general tone and the ethical viewpoint of the poem 
predominantly Christian.’’ The sentiment has been ‘‘softened and purified.’’ 
And this spirit is not due to patch-work; for ‘‘the Christian elements are 
almost without exception so deeply ingrained in the very fabric of the poem 
that they cannot be explained away as the work of a reviser or later interpo- 
lator.’’2 So far the present writer agrees fully, but he feels the matter 
carried a bit too far in Mr. Klaeber’s concluding statement that ‘‘it would 
indeed be hard to understand why the poet contented himself with a plot of 
mere fabulous adventures so much inferior to the splendid heroic setting, un- 
less the narrative derived a superior dignity from suggesting the most exalted 
hero-life known to Christians.’? 3 

In his discussion of Tone, Style, Meter, Mr. Klaeber also reiterates strong 
arguments familiar from his numerous articles.4 The use of litotes, varia- 
tion, and tautology cannot be over-emphasized. The conventional character 
of the style, too, and its root in Germanic or West Germanic tradition is 
stressed. 

The space given to Language,— phonology, morphology, and syntax — is 
well spent. Valuable information that the student can gain only after labor- 
ious search through grammars and special articles is here briefly given, and 
ample references make consultation of special articles easy. 

It is a logical arrangement that places the discussion of the Genesis of the 
Poem last. All other problems bear on this. Unity, date, and authorship 
form the three subdivisions of this topic. Mr. Klaeber gives a fair summary 
of the ballad theory, but himself stands strongly for the theory of unity. A 
comparative study of Old English poetry leads him to assign Beowulf ‘‘to 
the first half of the eighth century, perhaps not far from the middle of it.’’ 5 

The authorship is ‘‘highly problematic.’’ An analysis of the home of the 
different legends® leads Mr. Klaeber to the following positive statement: 
‘“There is no evidence to show that ‘a Beowulf legend’ had gradually grown 
up out of popular stories that had been brought over by migrating Angles.’’ 
The most satisfactory explanation, he adds, is ‘‘that there may have existed 
close relations . . . . . between an Anglian court and the Kingdom of 
Denmark . . .’’ which resulted in the transmission of the legends. And 
the epic, as we have it, is the conception of an English author who combiney 
the legends and elaborates the characters; and that the manner of execution 
was suggested by classical models is ‘‘more than an idle guess.’’ 

Additional material for a critical study of the poem is given in the very 
excellent and comprehensive bibliography, which concludes the introduction, 
and in the appendices. Appendix I reprints all parallels of importance in 


2 Introd., p. L. 

3 Introd., p. LIT. 

‘ Particularly that in Mod. Philol., III. 
5 Introd., p. CKVI. 

6 Introd., p. CXVII. 
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early English, Scandinavian, and Roman chroniclers and historians. This is 
followed by two sections on Antiquities and on Textual Criticism. 

Of adverse criticisms few of any significance can be made. To the present 
reviewer it seems as though the editor at times is hampered by his own vast 
fund of information. The introduction is so condensed and so full of facts 
and theories that anyone but a trained Beowulf scholar must become lost. 
Then, too, the system of abbreviations and cross-references seems cumbersome 
and an undue tax on the reader’s memory. 

In conclusion a word of praise is due both to Mr. Klaeber and to the pub- 
lisheras for the accuracy of the work. ZIn a book containing such a vast 
amount of material condensed, abbreviated, expressed in symbols, proof read- 
ing alone is a Herculean task. I have noted very few misprints. All in all, 
then, Mr. Klaeber’s edition is the best edition for college or university use. 
It is the work of a man fully competent; and with Mr. Chambers’ Introduc- 
tion, it stands out as the most significant contribution to Beowulf criticism in 
recent years. 

HENNING LARSEN 
University of Iowa 


Studien ew Rutebeuf: Entwicklungsgeschichte und Form des Renart le Bes- 
tourné und der ethisch-politischen Dichtungen Rutebeufs, von Ulrich Leo. 
Bethefte eur Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, Heft 67, 1922. XII-+- 
152 pp. 


Ostensibly the study of a single poem of Rutebeuf’s in its manifold rela- 
tionships, this work is really an attempt to reveal to us the soul of its author 
in his life experience, ‘‘die Seelische Biographie Rutebeufs’’ (p. 140). Mr. 
Leo’s ambition, one may readily divine, is to write a book on the man of the 
Middle Ages. Anyone therefore who enjoys psychological analysis of the 
springs of conduct and the history of ideas will enjoy this book. According 
to Mr. Leo, Rutebeuf’s was a nature inclined to solitude, full of hatred for 
the low estate to which he was born, although at the same time he was loyal 
to it, and full of envy of those in the upper strata of society whom he never- 
theless hated. We are here far from the conception of Rutebeuf’s character 
left on our minds after reading the excellent work of Mary Morton Wood on 
The Spirit of Protest in Old French Literature (Columbia University Press, 
1917), where Rutebeuf’s nature is presented as ‘‘sweet and devout’’ (p. 115), 
‘‘driven to acrimony only in defense of truth and right.’’ Far from being a 
reactionary as Mr. Leo makes him out (p. 142), Rutebeuf is to be associated 
with Jean de Meung who ‘‘contrary to preceding poets reserved their shafts 
for the brotherhoods in whose ambition they found a real danger’’ (Wood, 
p. 130). But Mr. Leo finds that there was in Rutebeuf a striving to over- 
come his naturally hateful, contradictory temperament. It is this develop- 
ment, the success of Rutebeuf’s striving to rise to the full stature of a man, 
that Mr. Leo believes he shows by a comparison of the ideas expressed (or 
unexpressed) in Renard le Bestourné, one of Rutebeuf’s earlier poems, with 
those expressed in some of his later poems. Four victories, three of which, 
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according to Mr. Leo, were in line with the progress of the thirteenth century 
over the twelfth, Rutebeuf finally won on this battlefield of his own heart. 

We are willing to believe that with the years Rutebeuf valued less the 
trappings of life than character, that less and less he liked alms thrown to 
him as a bone to a dog, that under the grinding heel of poverty there should 
have been no room for romantic love and that this may have been sublimated 
to the beautiful sentiments expressed in his poems to the Virgin Mary. But 
we fail to see that Mr. Leo’s arguments, however interesting they be, prove 
these things. Because Rutebeuf in Renard le Bestourné, a poem written for 
the specific purpose of deploring the invasion of the court of Louis IX by the 
mendicant orders, makes no mention of the superiority of character over 
birth and wealth, and insists upon this in a later didactic poem, le Dit 
d’ Aristotle, in which advice is given to the Prince, it does not follow that 
when he wrote the latter poem, he had necessarily experienced a change of 
heart. In a didactic poem of this nature we should expect to find such dis- 
quisitions. The twelfth century did not wait for the thirteenth to express 
this thought in popular literature. If Chrétien de Troyes did say (cf. Leo, 
p. 12, 86, ete.) 

Qu’ancor vaut mtauz, ce m’est avis, 
Uns cortois mors qu’uns vilaims vis. 
(Yvain, 31) 

Walter of Arras, his contemporary, is no less explicit than Rutebeuf: 


Que tient a mot de vostre ancestre? 
Et vostre pere soit vilains, 
Ja pour con ne vaudrez vous mains. 
(Ille et Galeron, 4712 ff.) 


And in Eracle also, it is the preudome who is the ideal man (cf. 2014 ff.) 


Likewise in reference to generosity: In the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury Mr. Leo finds that while Chrétien praises largesse, he makes no mention 
of the spirit of kindliness and cheer with which gifts should be made (p. 88 
n.17). In Renard le Bestourné he finds ‘‘auch von dieser Veredelung 
noch nichts zu spiiren’’ (p. 127). But in the Dit d’Aristotle he notes it 
(61 ff.) and exclaims: ‘‘So weit — bis zum anmutigem Geben — war schon das 
Mittelalter auf der Bahn der Humanitét gegangen’’ (p. 188, n. 18). But 
Rutebeuf’s words may again be fairly matched by Walter of Arras’ writing 
nearly a hundred years before (cf. Eracle 2839 ff.). Mr. Leo thinks that the 
question ‘‘wann und wo dteser Gesichtspunkt aufkam, verdient etne Speczial- 
detrachtung,’’ refers to Dante’s chapter on pronta liberalita of which Seneca 
is the inspiration (Convito, 1, 8) and asks whether Rutebeuf might have seen 
a copy of Seneca (p. 88, n. 17). In the Enseignements Trebor written at 
least a half century before Rutebeuf’s Dit @’Aristotle, the third and last re- 
quirement of Dante is inculcated (1295 ff.). Its editor refers also to Dante 
and to Seneca. Guillaume de Lorris in the Roman de la Rose expresses him- 
self in much the same way as Rutebeuf (2261 ff). Rutebeuf was therefore 
far from the first to enjoin in popular literature the grace of cheerful giving. 
From Seneca on through the centuries the scriptural injunctions must have 
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had some effect. Few poems in literature have been so thoroughly annotated 
as Mr. Leo has annotated Renard le Bestourné. Besides innumerable re- 
ferences to it throughout the work, thirty-six pages (45-81) are devoted to 
its elucidation exclusively. Earlier critics had passed it by with a few words, 
‘‘Faute de comprendre sufisamment les allusions’’ (Clédat, p. 135). To Mr. 
Denkinger in his work on Dve Bettelorden in der frane. didaktischen Lit. des 
13. Jh’s. (Franetk. Stud. 1915 ete.). Mr. Leo gives the credit for first solving 
the riddle of the allegory, but Mr. Leo analyzes every detail and with but one 
exception decides categorically on its significance. The exception is the word 
Once to which four pages are devoted (77-81). .Toward the close of the 
poem, Rutebeuf says: 

La chose gist sor tel endrott 

Que chascune beste voudrott 

Que venist l’Once. 1. 155 ff. 


Mr. Leo notes that Godefroy gives only this passage from Rutebeuf under 
once ‘‘und erklart lynz ohne sichtbare Veranlassung.’’ Meyer-Liibke in his 
Worterbuch supports Godefroy’s definition, and we think that in spite of 
Mr. Leo’s conviction that the word stood allegorically for ‘‘nichts anderes als 
der Getst des alten Vasallentums,’’ or that of his German friend who saw in 
it England, the most threatening danger for Louis IX, (p. 80), the once is 
indeed the lynx as symbolic of the power of sight to perceive the danger in 
which he was from the encroachments of the Mendicant orders, that every 
humble subject was wishing King Nobel, ie. Louis IX. 

The study of Renart le Bestourné is preceded by an introduction of forty 
pages on the Tierliteratur of the thirteenth century and particularly of the 
Couronnement de Eenart, composed about the same time as Rutebeuf’s poem 
(p. 40). No claim of influence upon Rutebeuf by the Couronnement is made, 
but Mr. Leo seems to have felt compelled to dwell upon this work in order not 
to present Rutebeuf’s poem as an isolated phenomenon (p. 39). The two 
poems appeal to Mr. Leo as informed by the same spirit of reactionary ideal- 
ism, united by ‘‘transzendente Dinge’’ (p. 40), each prompted by an actual 
experience, the one a general and the other a particular criticism of their 
time (cf. p. 38). <A better setting for Rutebeuf’s short poem than this long 
epic would seem to us to be the short branches of the old Roman de Renart 
which were criticisms of men and social conditions of their time (cf. Martin, 
vol. 3, sup. p. 15). Evidence that later branches criticizing actualities were 
written, is found in the Mémoires of Philippe de Novare (ed. Kohler, p. 44). 
Mr. Leo seems not to have noticed this development of the Branche into the 
journalistic editoria] of the thirteenth century, although he shows the close 
allegorical and even at times verbal relationship between Renard le Bestourné 
and the old Br. 1 b. | 

Lucy M. Gay 
University of Wisconsin 
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CORNUCOPIA = FULLHORN 


By FRIEDRICH KLUGE 
University of Freiburg 


Ein interessantes Problem der vergleichenden Wortkunde liegt 
in dem Verhaltnis von englisch cornucopia zu deutsch Fillhorn. 
Im Latein ist cornucopia eine spate Lautform fiir ein urspring- 
licheres und dlteres cornu Copiae. Schon seit Plautus findet sich 
die Bezeichnung als Horn der Géttin des Erntesegens. Die Ver- 
wendung wie die Wortverbindung kann auf dem Boden Italiens 
wurzeln, so natiirlich ist sie. Die Ziege Amalthea, die Zeus als 
Kind gesaugt hat, hangt vielleicht von Hause aus nicht mit lat. 
cornu Coprae zusammen, ist aber in den Anschauungen der roémi- 
schen Mythologie vollig damit verwachsen. Und so ist es kein 
Wunder, dass in einem der beriihmtesten Gedichte Schillers die 
mythische Gestalt spaiten Geschlechtern vertraut bleiben sollte, wenn 
es im Spaziergang, V. 118-120, heisst: 

Was dem gliihenden Strahl Afrikas Boden gebiert, 

Was Arabien kocht, was die dusserste Thule bereitet, 

Hoch mit erfreuendem Gut fiillt Amalthea das Horn. 
Das scheint ein gesuchter Klassizismus, der auf die Kulturwelt 
Roms und zugleich auch auf die griechische Gotterwelt hindeutet. 
Aber der Dichter der Gotter Griechenlands war vertrauter mit der 
antiken Dichtersprache als neuere Geschlechter. Jedoch das Ver- 
wachsen des ersten cornu zu dem vereinheitlichten cornucoma 
brachte deutlich eine spatlat. Lautform als Fremdwort ins Eng- 
lische, wo die Belege am Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts in der Litera- 
tur beginnen. Seit dem 17. Jahrhundert sind sie so reich, dass das 
Fremdwort als leidlich eingebiirgert gelten muss. Im Deutschen 
aber gibt es im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert noch kein entsprechendes 
Fiillhorn, und ein vielgebrauchtes lat. Schulworterbuch des 18... 
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Jahrhunderts von Kirsch mit dem Titel Cornu Cope hat keine 
deutsche Entsprechung aufzuweisen ; es registriert I, 304, ‘‘Cornu 
Copiae Horn des Uberflusses dicitur et cornu Amalthaeae,’’ und I, 
301, ‘‘Copia nom. propr. einer Gottin der Friichte, welche mit 
einem Horn voller Friichte gemalet wurde, hine prov. Cornu Copiae 
Horn des Uhberflusses, wie dieses Lexicon den Namen fiihrt.’’ 

Man muss Fiillhorn als eine sehr gliickliche Wortibersetzung 
ansehen und darf sich verwundern, dass Kirsch sie noch nicht ge- 
kannt hat, wie sie auch dem Verfasser des deutschen Sprach- 
schatzes, Stieler 1691, noch fehlte. Das Jahrhundert der puristi- 
schen Sprachgesellschaften hat bisher kein Wortzeugnis geliefert, 
aber man darf doch annehmen, dass der Geist des Zeitalters einer 
solchen Wortiibersetzung sehr giinstig gewesen ware, denn viele 
gute deutsche Worte sind im 17. Jahrhundert aus lat. Vorbildern 
erwachsen, Ich habe in meiner Sprachgeschichte, 1921, S. 329, 
eine Reihe gliicklicher Ersatzworte wie Briefwechsel fiir Kor- 
respondenz, Jahrhundert fiir Saeculum, Mundart fiir Dialekt aus 
der puristischen Arbeit des 17. Jahrhunderts bieten kénnen, denen 
sich unser Fiillhorn ebenbiirtig anreihen wiirde; aber die Wort- 
zeugnisse deuten bestimmt erst auf das 18. Jahrhundert. Es konnte 
sich jedoch schon im 17. Jahrhundert vorbereiten, wenn es 1668 in 
der Vorrede zu einer Schrift des Erasmus Francisci heisst: ‘‘ Wo 
die Natur das Horn ihrer Fiille reichlich ausgeschiittet.’? Nunmehr 
erklart sich auch, dass im 18. Jahrhundert eine andere Uber- 
setzungsweise moglich war, wenn sich wiederholt Fruchthorn ein- 
stellt. Frischs Worterbuch, 1741, I, 301, bietet: ‘‘Fruchthorn 
cornu copilae, Ornamentum in architectura; cornu Amaltheae,’’ und 
das Grimmsche Worterbuch liefert einen Beleg aus Herder: ‘‘ Ceres 
leerte ihr Fruchthorn aus, voll Samen und Korner, und die himm- 
lische Venus liess sich nieder, alles erfiillend mit Leben und Liebe’’ 
(Paramythien, der Sphina 1). In der zweiten Halfte des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts war aber das Schicksal des konkurrierenden Fiillhorn 
schon gesichert; vgl. Wieland 12, 289 (ed. Gruber) : ‘“Mexiko ist 
eines von den Landern, iiber welche die Natur ihr ganzes Fiillhorn 
ausgegossen.’’ Die friihsten Belege des Grimmschen Worterbuchs 
fiir Fiillhorn stammen aus Zachariaes Tageszeiten, 1755, S. 11, und 
aus Ramler 1, 48. 

_ Es gibt einige gliickliche Wortgebilde der deutschen Sprache, 
-*, denen man den Ursprung im klassischen Altertum nicht ohne wei- 
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teres anmerken kann. Bei den vielen Levtfaden, die wir im Sprach- 
unterricht zu gebrauchen pflegen, denkt man nicht daran, dass der 
Titel auf den Faden der Ariadne im Labyrinth Kretas zuriickweist. 
Wer das Wort Zankapfel gebraucht, wird sich dabei kaum bewusst, 
dass urspriinglich damit der Schénheitsapfel gemeint ist, den Paris 
der Aphrodite als Preis zuerkannte (lat. pomum Eridos). Unser 
Fiillhorn ist ein drittes Beispiel. Die drei Worte haben das ge- 
Mmeinsam, dass sie die Spuren des klassischen Altertums abgestreift 
haben und ausserlich nicht mehr als Nachklange auf Hellas und 
Rom verweisen, wo doch ihre urspriingliche Heimatsberechtigung 
zu suchen ist. 

Schliesslich darf noch ein charakteristischer Unterschied zwischen 
Deutsch und Englisch hervorgehoben werden: Die deutsche 
Sprache bevorzugt Wortiibersetzungen von deutschem Geprage, die 
englische Sprache beharrt lieber bei alten Fremdworten. Der Un- 
terschied zwischen Fiillhorn, Mundart, Briefwechsel einerseits und 
cornucopia, dialect, correspondence anderseits ist von einschneiden- 
der Bedeutung fiir die beiden Sprachen. 


VARIETY AND MONOTONY IN PLAUTINE 
PLOTS 


By Ro.tanp G. Kent 


University of Pennsylvania 


The amusing comedies of Plautus, despite their great influence 
on the comedy of later times, have suffered diminished favor with 
the readers of Latin, to some extent, perhaps, because they are 
regarded as a low form of literature,? even apart from the indecen- 
cies of language and of situation in which certain of the plays 
abound, but even more, I suspect, because the several plays are be- 
lieved to be only minor variations on one typical plot. 

This plot would be summarized about as follows :* An unmarried 
young man of good family, often during the absence of his 
father, has fallen in love with a slave-girl of dubious or more than 
dubious character, whom he desires to purchase from her owner and 
keep as his mistress. He is aided in his attempt to get the necessary 
funds, by a rascally slave; but his father, returning home (if indeed 
he had been away), detects the son and the slave in their schemes, 
and seeks to thwart them, though sometimes he remembers his own 
not impeccable youth and helps his son. In either instance, the 
young man’s mother opposes the aims of her own husband. There 
is usually a rival for the girl’s favors, not infrequently in the 
character of a miles gloriosus or braggart soldier. The play ends 
with the victory of the young man, while the young woman is often 
found to be of free birth and wrongly held in slavery, and her 
character is then redeemed by marriage to her lover. The scene of 
the action is usually Athens. 

There. are twenty plays of Plautus which have come down to us 
complete or so nearly complete that their plots may be analyzed 
with certainty. Let us examine them in the light of our typical 
plot: 

1. An unmarried young man of good family: not true of the Amphitruo, 
the Casina (so far as the play itself is concerned), the Menaechmi, the Perse 


1Cf. for example Fowler’s edition of the Menaechmi, pp. 26-8, with refer- 
ences to previous literature, and especially Karl von Reinhardstoettner, Plautus, 
Spatere Bearbeitungen plautinischer Lustspiele, 1886. 

2Cf. W. W. Blancké, The Dramatic Values in Plautus, 1918. 

3Cf. for example the introductions of E. P. Morris to the Pseudolus, p. ii, 
and to the Mostellaria, pp. xiv-xix. 
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(where the hero is a slave), the Stichus (which has two young men, with their 
Wives). 

2. Often in the absence of the father: true only of the Mostellaria and of 
the Trinummus (here only the father of the secondary young man has been 
away). There are other absences: of the husband of the heroine, in the 
Amplitruo; of the young hero, in the Epidious and in the Captivi; of the 
young man who is ultimately to marry the heroine, though that is not part of 
the story itself, in the Casina; of the slave-hero’s master, in the Persa; of the 
husbands of the two heroines, in the Stichus. 

3. Has fallen in love with a slave-girl] of dubious or more than dubious 
character: true of the Asinarta, the Bacchides, the Epidicus, the Miles, the 
Mostellaria, the Pseudolus, the Truculentus; and with qualifications, of the 
Menaechmi and the Persa. In the Casina and in the Mercator, the heroine is a 
slave-girl in a private family. In the Cistellaria, the Curoulio, the Poenulus, 
and the Rudens, the heroine is a prospective meretria who proves to be of free 
birth. 

4. Whom he desires to purchase from her owner and keep as his mistress: 
not true of the Amphitruo, the Aulularia, the Captivi, the Casina, the Me- 
naechm, the Mercator, the Stichus, the Trinummues. 

5. He is aided by a rascally slave: the hero always does have the assistance 
of a slave, though his energies are not always directed along dishonest channels. 

6. In an attempt to get the necessary funds: true of the Asinaria, the Bac- 
chides, the Curculio, the Epidicus, the Mostellaria, the Persa, the Pseudolus. 

7. The father detects the son and the slave in their schemes: the father is 
not a character in the Amphttruo, the Aulularia, the Captwi, the Curoulio, the 
Menaechmi, the Mtles, the Persa, the Poenulus, the Rudens, the Stichus, the 
Truculentus. 

8. And seeks to thwart them: true of the Cistellaria, the Epidicus, tho 
Mostellaria, the Pseudolus. The father is opponent and rival in the Bacchides, 
the Casina, the Mercator. 

9. Though sometimes he remembers his own not impeccable youth: true of 
the Asinaria, the Bacchides, the Casina, the Cistellaria, the Epidicus, the Mer- 
cator, the Mostellaria. 

10. And helps his son: true only of the Asinarta, where the father is rival 
also, and of the Trinummus, which is a play of honorable love. 

11. In either instance, the young man’s mother opposes the aims of her 
husband: this feature is found only in the Asinaria and in the Casina, while 
@ slight variation of it occurs in the Mercator. 

12. There is usually a rival for the girl’s favor: this is not the case in the 
Captivi (where there is no love-story), the Cistellaria, the Menaechmi (with a 
qualification), the Mostellaria, the Persa, the Rudens. 

13. Not infrequently in the character of a miles gloriosus or braggart 
soldier: such is the case in the Bacchides, the Curculio, the Epidicus, the Miles, 
the Poenulus, the Pseudolus, the Truculentus, though the soldier sometimes 
plays a very unimportant part in the action, or even does not come upon the 
Scene at all. Other rivalries are found on the part of the young man’s father, 
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or of another youth; less often of the young man’s uncle, of the heroine’s hus- 
band, of a fellow-slave. 

14. The play ends with the victory of the young man: for various reasons, 
this can be called true only in part, or not at all, of the Amphitruo, the Bao- 
ohides, the Captivi, the Menaechmi, the Stichus, the Truculentus. 

15. While the young woman is often found to be of free birth and wrongly 
held in slavery, and her character is then redeemed by marriage to her lover: 
this is true of the Casima, the Cistellaria, the Curculto, the Epidious, the Poenwu- 
lus, the Rudens. 

16. The scene of the action is usually Athens: so in twelve of the twenty 
plays. The Amphitruo is laid at Thebes; the Captivi in Aetolia, which seems 
to be a city; the Cistellaria at Sicyon; the Curculio at Epidaurus; the Me- 
nacohms at Epidamnus; the Miles at Ephesus; the Poenulus at Calydon; the 
Budens at Cyrene. 


Possibly the variations from our typical plot become clearer if 
we see how many points the plays score, out of the total sixteen ; the 
highest possible score is fifteen, since points eight and ten are mutu- 
ally exclusive. The Asinaria and the Epidicus each score thirteen, 
having eleven points in common; yet they are very unlike, for the 
Asmarva centers about the father’s assistance to his son in cheating 
the rich mother out of the necessary sum of money and the dis- 
covery of the father by the uzor dotata at an unrestrained banquet 
with the girl, which was the price of his assistance to his son, and 
the Epidicus deals with a young man with two girls on his hands, 
a twofold swindling of the father, and a series of mistaken identi- 
ties. The Mostellaria scores eleven, the Bacchides ten, the Pseudolus 
nine. A number of the plays score eight, but it is hardly worth 
while to list them, for not infrequently a play will show a feature 
in such a way that it is hard to say whether it is to be counted. 
Thus in the Epidicus the youth is freed of the one girl by finding 
that she is his own long lost half-sister, and he is free to keep the 
other as his mistress, she being frankly a meretriz, while the half- 
sister was @ war-captive. 

The plays may also be grouped by the heroines and the outcomes, 
in a way which will bring out the differences even more effectively. 

I. The heroines are professional meretrices, held by a leno or by a lena: 
Asin., Epid., Miles, Most., Persa, Pseud. 

a. She is sought and won by an adulescens of good family. In the Most., 
the youth purchases her in his father’s absence, and has his difficulties when 


the father returns. In the Pseud., the girl is secured by an impersonation and 
some borrowed money, afterward repaid by the father as the result of a sport- 
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ing bet that he would repay any money which the tricky slave might that day 
secure by his swindling. In the Epid., as we have said, the young man gets two 
girls on his hands, but when he finds that his war-captive is his own half-sister, 
he returns to his mistress, whom his slave had purchased for him in his absence 
on the campaign. In the Mies, the youth follows the girl to Ephesus, whither 
she has been taken by a miles, and with the assistance of a jolly old bachelor 
secures her without loss of money. In the Asin., the youth buys the girl for 
one year, with the assistance of his father, who bargains for a share of her 
favors, but is haled away just in time by his justly enraged wife. 

b. She is bought and freed by a slave: Persa. The slave-hero swindles the 
leno himself out of the sum which he has taken temporarily from his own mas- 
ter’s funds, which were to be spent for the purchase of cattle. 

II. The heroines are free professional meretrices: Bac., Men., Truc. In the 
Baoc., there are two sisters, loved by two youths; but the sisters lure also the 
fathers of the young men into rivalry with them. In the Men. the meretriz 
is finally deserted not only by her lover, but by his twin brother, whom none 
had been able to distinguish from one another. In the Truc., the meretriz has 
three lovers, none of whom she is willing to relinquish, though the hero of the 
play has become betrothed to the girl whom he has wronged, and the miles who 
had been her lover is evidently eager to escape from her blackmailing. 

III. The heroine is a slave in the household of her master: Cas., Merc. 

a. She retains her slave status in the Mero., where she was purchased by the 
hero from a friend of his father, who was his host while he was traveling as a 
trader. On his return, the father tries to get the girl for himself, but after 
some merry misunderstandings he withdraws his claims. 

b. She is sought by father and by son, in the Cas., as wife for a personal 
slave, which would then give the slave-husband’s owner special claims upon her; 
but she is later found to be of free birth, and becomes the wife of the son. 

IV. The heroine is a prospective meretriz, held by a leno or by a lena, but 
is really of free birth, as is later discovered: Cist., Curc., Poen., Rud. In the 
Cist., the girl is proved to be free by some crepundia, and is restored to her 
parents; she has already been living with her lover, but had run away from 
him because his father had wished to betroth him to a daughter of a friend. 
In the Rud., her freedom is proved by the same means, and she is similarly 
restored to her parents; but she had previously been quite inaccessible to the 
youth. In the Poen., the leno’s slave betrays the truth about her origin, and 
her father comes in search of her. In the Curc., she recognizes a ring now 
belonging to a miles who desires to purchase her, as her own father’s ring. In 
all these cases, the play ends with a prospect of legal marriage. 

In the Epid., a similar discovery is made, but as the girl proves to be the 
young man’s half-sister, the revelation merely sends him back to his first love. 

V. The heroine is a free girl who has been wronged by the hero of the play 
and has born him a baby; when the facts are established, he marries her: 
Azul. In this play the hero’s elderly bachelor uncle seeks to marry the girl, but 
withdraws in favor of his nephew. There is a similar situation in the True, 
where the hero is infatuated with a meretria, but leaves her to marry the 
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mother of his child, which had been stolen and used by the meretriz in an 
attempt to get money from one of her former lovers, a miles. 

VI. The heroine is a free girl, sought by an honorable lover, and there is 
no problem but that of dower: Trin. 

VII. The heroines are two sisters, young wives, faithful to their long absent 
husbands; there is a secondary story of the loves of two slaves for their fellow- 
slave Stephanium: Stichus. 

VIII. The heroine is a wife, deceived by Jupiter’s assumption of her hus- 
band’s appearance: Amph. 

IX. There is no love-story in the play: Capt. 


Even this division does not bring out fully the diversity of the 
plots of the Plautine plays; and a survey of the chief features of 
each play will be a fitting supplement to what has been said. In 
the first place, there are four plays which are not only very different 
from all the other plays but also from each other. The Amphitruo 
is a travesty on the story of Jupiter and Alemena, and finds its 
interest in the confusion of Jupiter and Amphitruo, and of their 
respective attendants Mercury and Sosia; a confusion which is 
intensified by the ability of the god to divine the story of the mortal 
husband and to perform miracles of theft without breaking seals. 
A. satisfactory conclusion is effected by the god’s intervention in 
propria persona. The Menaechm, with the twin brothers of iden- 
tical appearance, is similar only in this point; for neither brother 
suspects the presence of the other, while Jupiter is aware of the 
doings of Amphitruo, and the Menaechmus of Epidamnus has both 
wife and mistress, both of whom he leaves at the close of the play, 
while Amphitruo has only a wife, with whom he becomes reconciled. 

The third of these special plays is the Captivi, which has no love- 
story at all, but is a comedy of war-captivity and ransom, compli- 
cated by the exchange of characters by a free youth and his devoted 
slave, who had fallen together into the hands of the foe. The fourth 
is the Stichus, where two young wives remain faithful to their long 
absent husbands, despite their father’s urgent pleadings that they 
remarry. There is also the comedy of the loves of two slaves for 
their fellow-slave-woman ; but the plot is extremely slight, and per- 
haps centers more about the persistent failure of the parasitus to 
secure even a suggestion of an invitation to a dinner. 

The Trinummus distinguishes itself by being a play of reasonably 


4A detailed consideration is to be found in G. Michaut, Histoire de la 
comédie romawme, Vol. II, pp. 98-159. 
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polite circles, as it contains no disreputable characters, except the 
brother of the heroine; but his profligacy is brought in only as the 
explanation of his inability to dower his sister properly when a very 
suitable proposal for her hand is made. The play resolves itself 
into a study in the problem of dower: the attitude of the lover, that 
of the lover’s father, that of the girl’s brother, that of the girl’s 
father’s friend, and finally that of the girl’s father himself, who 
returns from abroad just in time to set matters aright. The Aulw- 
laria also has a problem of dower, but its interest centers about the 
terrors of the old miser, the girl’s father, lest he lose his precious 
aula of money. 

The Rudens stands out by itself for its seaside atmosphere, with 
its fishermen and its shipwreck, the casting ashore of the girls in the 
storm and their seeking refuge in the temple from which their 
owner seeks to tear them. The recognition of the heroine’s freedom 
by her crepundia suggests, it is true, the Cistellaria; but this play 
is very different, for the heroine has been living with her lover and 
has deserted him when she hears that his father has betrothed him 
to the daughter of a friend; and the series of events which results 
in the discovery that she is really a half-sister of the other girl is 
very different from the events of the Rudens. 

The Casina also stands by itself, with the sham marriage in which 
the husky young Chalinus is substituted for the fair young Casina, 
to the confusion of the bridegroom Olympio and of Olympio’s mas- 
ter ; though it ends in one of the conventional ways, with a discovery 
of her free birth and her marriage to the youth who loves her. The 
Poenulus is distinguished by the character of the old Carthaginian 
Hanno, seeking his lost daughters, and talking Punic to the 
amusement of his audience. The Miles is a study in the character 
of the braggart soldier, who believes himself irresistible in love, and 
allows himself to be deceived at every turn, even to the losing of his 
mistress and to his being caught in an amour with one whom he 
supposed to be his neighbor’s wife. 

The Curculio is distinguished by the nocturnal visit of the youth 
to the house where the girl is living, and the enticing forth of the 
drunken tanitriz Leaena by the fumes of the wine poured on the 
doorsill; by the deception of the miles and the discovery that the 
miles is the girl’s brother, and the final requirement that the leno 
. Must refund the money paid for the girl. The Pseudolus is in certain 
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points similar to the Curculio, but centers around the leno Ballio 
and his school of courtesans, and the promise of the youth’s father 
to repay any sums which his son’s slave might secure by trickery 
that day, a promise which he felt sure he would never have to make 
good. The Mostellaria is built around the concealment of the youth 
and his friend and their mistresses in a house which is locked and 
apparently unoccupied, under pretense of its being haunted, and 
the reputed purchase of the neighbor’s house, which leads to many 
amusing contretemps. The Epidicus is a drama of a youth with two 
young women on his hands, and a series of mistaken identities. The 
Mercator represents the youth as bringing home from his business 
voyage an attractive young slave girl, whom his father desires for 
himself, and places in the home of his own aged comrade, where that 
comrade’s wife, suddenly returning from the country, suspects her 
husband of misconduct. 

The Persa is, as has often been remarked, a play without a single 
respectable character: a play in which a slave purchases and sets 
free his mistress, ‘‘borrowing’’ some of his absent master’s money 
for the purpose until he replaces it by selling to the leno the 
daughter of a parasitus as a foreign war-captive of unguaranteed 
slave-status, who is then reclaimed as free, while the leno apparently 
must bear the loss without possibility of redress. The Trucwlentus 
is a drama of a free meretriz with three lovers whom she strives 
more or less successfully to keep entangled in her toils. The Bac- 
chides is a play of the wiles of two sisters, meretrices, who by a mis- 
taken identity cause their lovers to quarrel with each other, and 
then finally entice their lovers’ fathers into rivalry with their sons. 
Finally, the Asinarna shows a dissolute father with a rich wife, 
helping his son to cheat his wife and to secure his mistress in return 
for a first share in her favors, in which he is thwarted by his wife’s 
appearance on the scene. 

In these plays we certainly find as great diversity of plot as in an 
equal number of plays or novels of the present time, analyzed in the 
same way, if allowance be made for the conditions of society and of 
scenic production. Both of these factors restricted choice and the 
treatment of the themes; but the infrequency of production of the 
plays made certain kinds of similarities less objectionable to audi- 
ences. Further, the rapidity of the spoken dialogue is commonly 
forgotten by us moderns, who spread the reading of a Plautine play 
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over days or weeks, while the ancient audience heard the complete 
play in two hours or less. When we read a whole play at a sitting, 
we do not feel the dragging of the movement nor the monotony of 
certain portions nor the use of similar devices; we get a keen im- 
pression of a witty dialogue, abounding in unexpected turns, which 
we enjoy quite in proportion to our ability to understand it quickly. 
Latin becomes then a truly living language, with natural turns of 
expression, and the apparatus for conveying all the ordinary ideas 
and thoughts of normal life of any time of the world’s history. 
Plautus’s plays are, therefore, deserving of much more attention 
from readers of Latin than they normally receive ; and if they suffer 
from a reputation for similarity to one another, as I think they do, 
they suffer this wrongly. 

Terence normally has two love-stories in every play; in the 
Hecyra, where alone this is lacking, the young man has two love- 
affairs, one with his wife, whom he had wronged before marriage 
without knowledge of her identity, and the other with a meretrex, 
who at the end is quite willing to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween him and his wife. This, then, is a combination of our Types 
I and V, with the same adulescentes in both. The Andria has loves 
of Types V and VI; the Funuchus, of Types II and V (nearly) ; the 
Heauton Timorumenos, of Types IV and I, in the latter of which 
the youth abandons the meretriz for an honest marriage to a girl 
not previously mentioned. The Phormio has Types I and VI, the 
marriage taking place before the beginning of the play; the Adel- 
phoe has Types I and V. 

But these stories may be classified, or rather described, by some 
central theme. The Andria shows the youth consenting to an unde- 
sired marriage because he does not expect it to be acceptable to his 
future father-in-law when certain facts become known. The Heau- 
ton Timorumenos shows the stern father repenting his sternness 
toward his son, which has driven that son away from home, and 
finally for this reason consenting to all manner of extravagance 
and irregularity. The Eunuchus shows a young lover disguised as 
a slave-eunuch, that he may gain access to his love. The Phormto 
presents a marriage based on a fraudulent application of the 
nearest-of-kin law, which turns out to be a true application. The 
Hecyra gives a separation between a newly married couple, for 
which the mother-in-law is wrongly blamed. The Adelphoe shows 
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the outcome of strictness and of laissez-faire in the education of 
youth. The differences are truly impressive. 

In the plays of Menander of which we have sufficient portions 
for the restoration of the plots, mainly through the happy discovery 
of papyrus copies in recent years, we find that in all cases the 
young woman is the mistress or the victim of the young man who 
later marries her. The Epitrepontes gives a situation much like 
that of Terence’s Hecyra. The Samia presents the amour of a 
youth and a free girl, with their marriage after the facts about their 
baby have become known to the youth’s adoptive father; the adop- 
tive father himself has a housekeeper-mistress of supposedly foreign 
origin, who probably is found to be of Attic descent and therefore 
eligible to the position of legal wife. The Epiceiromene is the story 
of a poor girl, the mistress of a mtles, who became jealous at seeing 
the advances of another youth who turns out to be her brother; and 
the miles marries her when her parentage is established. The Hero 
is the story of a foundling girl, who with her brother is working as 
a slave to pay off certain debts; she has been wronged by a youth 
of good birth and is sought in marriage by a fellow-slave, willing 
to overlook the matter, but when she and her brother are found to 
be the children of the master for whom they are working, a legal 
marriage with her free lover is in prospect. The Georgos, though 
somewhat more fragmentary, gives us a poor girl who has been 
wronged, but is later regularly betrothed to the young man. 

In all three authors, it should be insisted, the variety is essen- 
tially in the treatment of the theme rather than in the theme itself; 
and yet the themes or plots have their own essential differences. In 
these plots, Plautus shows greater variety than either Terence or 
Menander: we speak of necessity on the basis of plays extant entire 
or in sufficient amount for the formation of a judgment. The two 
Roman dramatists were drawing from a large stock of Greek plays, 
and the greater variety in the Plautine plays may indicate that 
Plautus showed better judgment in the selection of his sources, than 
did the more polished, but less lively Terence. 

In championing the reading of Plautus, of Terence and of Menan- 
der, perhaps one should speak of the moral tendencies or otherwise 
of the plays.5 Fairly rough and unrestrained they may be, but they 
represent at least the best morality of their time. 


6 Cf. Lamarre, Histoire de la littérature latine, Vol. II, pp. 473-488. 


THE WEST SAXON GENEALOGY IN GAIMAR 


By ALEXANDER BELL 
Peterborough, England 


It is well known that Gaimar’s ‘‘Estoire des Engleis’’ begins 
with a ‘‘prologue’’ which is in reality a link connecting his verse 
translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which is lost, ‘with his render- 
ing of the A.S. Chronicle, which is extant.1_ The interpolation by 
the author of the Haveloc episode at some period after he had 
commenced his work on the chronicle has tended to make the 
opening of the ‘‘Estoire’’ proper, at v. 819, seem abrupt and to 
obscure somewhat the fact that he is engaged in harmonizing the 
later entries — to the death of Arthur — of his old, and the earlier 
entries — from the foundation of Wessex — of his new source. 

The A.S. Chr. s. a. 495 — the first annal translated by Gaimar, 
represented by vv. 819-26 in the Rolls edition — has no reference 
to the ancestry of Cerdic, but there is in the ‘‘ Estoire’’ a passage— 
represented by vv. 831-54 of the same edition — containing his 
genealogy and also a brief account of the origin of the common 
name of the invaders in memory of their ancestral home. As this 
passage is found only in one of the later MSS — Royal 13.A.X XI— 
and is moreover very corrupt, its authenticity has been suspect. 
In order to facilitate its discussion I reproduce in a critical text — 
based on the oldest MS (Durham, C.iv.27) but omitting merely 
orthographic variants — so much of vv. 819-54 as is common to the 
four MSS and transcribe the remainder from the Royal MS. 


819 Dunc ot des la nativited Arivad a Cert[ic]esore — 
Bien pres de cine cenz anz [Co est] un muncel qui 
passed, pert uncore — 
N’en ot que sul cinc anza_ 825 La arivad il e sun fiz, 
dire. Engleis l’apelerent Kenriz. 
L’altre Certiz od sun na- Hors e Henges fud lur an- 
vire cestre. 


1“¢The ‘Prologue’ to Gaimar,’’ Modern Language Review, XV, p. 170. 
For convenience of reference I reprint, without variants, the text there 
established as Appendix I. 
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Si cum cunte la veire geste, De lur linage furent nez 
Il fud fiz Elesine le reis, Cels ki furent apelez 
830 Icest Certiz, sifud Engleis. 845 Le Westsexiens e le Suth- 
e @ ® 6 e sexiens 
832 E Elessine fu fiz Elese Eles Estsexiens e le Midel- 
E Elese fu fiz Esling sexiens 
Esling fiz Eslage fiz Wising Mes pur co ke Henges e 
835 Fiz Gewis fiz Wigening Hors 
Fiz Wilte frere a Winsmg E Certiz ki apres lur morz 
Fiz Fretewine fiz Freoda- Ki vindrent en la terre 
garing 850 E tant sovent i firent guere 
Fiz Freodegar fiz Brending Furent de cest real linage 
Fiz Brand fiz Beldeging Cels e lur barnage 
840 Fiz Beldeg nez Winhing Enez del pais ki Ange ad 
Beldeg fu del linage Wod- nun 
nez 854 Engleis tuz les apela hom 
De ki linage Hors e Henges 
furent nez 


821. R. niert ke cine. 823-4 only in R. 825, la, only in R. 827 
H. furent 829. D. Alesine; L. a Selinc; H. Alsinc; R. Elessine. 
830. R. ert. 


Since vv. 819-26 represent the entry s.a. 495 and since, though 
apparently required by the context, there is otherwise no reference 
to the landing-place, we are enabled to assume that vv. 823-4 derive 
from the author and, if we could be sure that the second of the 


. two lines originates in a confusion of ‘‘Certices ora’’ with ‘‘Cear- 


dices beorg’’ in Hampshire,? we should have further confirmation 
of their authenticity. 

It is clear from the statement in the ‘‘ Prologue’’— Des Humbre 
desqu’en Cateneis Duned lur [se. Certiz and his Saxons] ot Modred 
li reis Si unt saisid e tut purpris La terre que ja tint Hengis (vv. 
11-14)— that there is confusion in the ‘‘Estoire’’ between the 
Cerdic of history and the Cheldric of Geoffrey, but, in the absence 
of Gaimar’s version of the Historia Regum Britanniae, the extent 
of the confusion is uncertain. If we take literally the statements 
~ 2Cf. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, Vol. II, p. 14, #. a. 534; 


and, for Gaimar’s connection with this country, Notes and Queries, 128, VIII, 
p. 104: ‘‘Gaimar’s Patron: ‘Raul le fiz Gilebert’.’’ 
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of Geoffrey of Monmouth, then there were two Cheldrics concerned 
in the Saxon invasions; one who arrives in time to relieve York 
(1X,i) and is afterwards killed in Kent (IX,v); another who is 
sent by Modred to bring fresh troops (XI,i) and is slain in the 
final overthrow of the traitor (XI,ii). It is possible that the 
former is identical with the Cerdic? who comes over with the sons 
of Hengest (VI,xiii)— one of their names varies in the two sec- 
tions — and from this passage the confusion of name in Gaimar 
may derive. How far our author succeeded in distinguishing them 
cannot be decided with certainty, though v. 822 indicates opposi- 
tion of an earlier and a later ‘‘Certiz.’’ On the other hand the 
*“Certiz’’ of the ‘‘Prologue’’ (v. 10) seems to embody character- 
istics of both Cheldrics; vv. 11-14 undoubtedly refer to Cheldric II, 
but vv. 19-20 as undoubtedly to the period of Cheldric I, to which 
vv. 9-10 probably also refer. From the passages cited, and from 
a subsequent reference,‘ it is clear that Gaimar identifies the his- 
torical Cerdic with Geoffrey’s Cheldric II, but his assertion of the 
former’s kinship with Hengest seems to derive in part from his 
reading of Geoffrey of Monmouth (VI,xiil). His predecessor no- 
where vouchsafes any information about the parentage of either 
of his Cheldrics, but it is a not unnatural inference, from the con- 
text in which Cerdic is mentioned,® that he is of Hengest’s kin, 
hence Gaimar’s statements in the ‘‘Prologue’’ (vv. 16, 27) and 
also in v. 827, which, having full MSS support, is undoubtedly 
authentic. 

As far as can be determined from Gaimar’s usage elsewhere, he 
intends ‘‘la veire geste’’ (828) to indicate a written source, and 
it becomes pertinent to inquire whether that source is Geoffrey 
or the A.S. Chronicle. If, as is natural in view of the above 
parallel, we construe vv. 827-8 together, then the former must be 
meant; but if, in view of the introductory character of v. 828 and 
of the parenthetic position of ‘‘icest Certiz’’ (830) avoiding con- 
fusion with ‘‘ancestre’’ (828), we construe vv. 828-30 together — 
as is done in the text —then the latter is intended. We know 
that he used a copy of the northern recension of the A.S. Chron- 


8 Not in Wace or Layamon. 

4Vv. 4319-24, 

5G. M. (Evans’ translation) VI, xiii: ‘‘Let us invite also hither my son 
Octa with his brother Ebissa.’’— Envoys accordingly were sent, and Octa, 
Ebissa, and Cerdic came. 
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icle,* which does not contain the genealogy of Cerdic, but, as we 
gather from a subsequent allusion (vv. 2316-40), the MS actually 
used by him contained lists of a genealogical nature; consequently 
their absence from the extant MSS of the northern class (D. E.) 
cannot be urged against the interpretation of v. 828 adopted, nor 
is it necessary to suppose recourse to a MS of another family to 
account for the presence of the genealogy in Gaimar. 

The name of Cerdic’s father does not appear to be recorded 
except in the lists of his ancestors, so that, as v. 829 is common to 
all the MSS of the ‘‘Estoire,’’ it is from such a list that the name 
Elesinc is ultimately derived by Gaimar. It is to be noted, however, 
that nowhere else does he render an English formula of the type 
Cerdic wes Elesing by an expression of the form Certiz fud fiz 
Elesing, though his treatment of the patronymic varies from its 
retention as a quasi-surname, e.g. ‘‘Kenegilsing fud sun surnun’’ 
1305; ‘‘Dune regnad li reis Elvered, Edelwulfing ert apeled’’ 
3023-4; to a periphrasis with linage, e. g. ‘‘Edelfrid fud del linage 
Ida’’ 1009; ‘‘Li reis Gudred ert del linage Al rei Quintelm’’ 1361-2. 
As Gaimar is here only beginning his translation of the A.S. 
Chr., it might be supposed that he was not yet fully decided what 
value to attach to the suffix -ng; but the fact that, on the next 
occasion on which he meets with such a form, viz. s.a. 547, he 
renders it correctly,’ suggests that he was, perhaps, not responsible 
for the mistake in v. 829, but found it in the list before him. 
Whichever be the true explanation, it is of much greater import- 
ance for our purpose to note that the same misunderstanding, and 
the construction based on it, runs through vv. 832-40 and gives 
the clue to their arrangement, thus making it increasingly prob- 
able that these lines are derived from the same source as v. 829 and 
that they are due to Gaimar himself. 

We have now to consider in detail the rimed version of Cerdic’s 
genealogy contained in vv. 832-40. In view of the subsequent 
confusion of a and e in the English names, e. g. Freodegar —F re- 
odagaring, it is impossible to decide whether the author of the 
passage wrote Elesa or Elese in v. 832 and to know whether the 
absence of a line riming with it is accidental or intentional. If 

6 Cf. Plummer, Vol. II, p. lix. 


7V. 937: Ida fud fiz Cobbe = Ida wes Eopping. The form of the name is 
probably a mistake in Gaimar’s MS of the A. 8. Chr. 
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we accept v. 832 as it stands then Elese was stressed by the author 
on the penultimate and required a feminine rime, and he may well 
have given up the attempt to find one. On the other hand v. 833 
rather suggests that he stressed the name on the final syllable — 
here the fourth in the line — and this would fit in v. 832 if we 
omit the copula, which is not altogether necessary syntactically. 
In any case, there is no break in sense or in construction between 
v. 832 and v. 833, so that, if a line has been omitted, it must have 
_ preceded v. 832 and, as there is no very apparent gap in sense 
between v. 832 and v. 830, it cannot have contained anything essen- 
tial, The remainder, as is evident upon closer examination, derives 
ultimately from a list similar to, but not identical with, that 
preserved in the prologue of MS A of the A.S. Chr., and each 
member of the formulae has been treated as a separate name, thus 
doubling the number of generations between Cerdic and Woden. 

Nevertheless, the restoration of the word fiz, in accordance with 
this clue, in the lines from which it has been omitted by the copyist, 
is not sufficient to remove all the corruption which the A.S. gene- 
alogy has undergone. Accordingly it will be our next task to 
account, as far as possible, for the changes as they occur, though 
we shall not be able, in many cases, to apportion the responsibility 
for them with certainty: 


834. A.S. Esla Gewising. The reading in the text is due to faulty division 
in the original, and this may have helped to confirm a translator, uncertain of 
the value of the patronymic, in his treatment of each member of the formule 
as a separate name. 

836-7. A. 8. Wtg Freawining Freawin Freodegaring. There does not ap- 
pear to be any variant of the name Freawin, having a dental in the first syllable, 
which could account for Fretewine (837); nor does there seem to be any 
variation of relationship which would explain 836. The latter is principally 
due, I think, to fhe copyist misreading the author’s fiz Freawining as fiz F’re 
a@ wining, expanding the contraction and then omitting fiz as in contradiction 
to frere; it is probable that the s is due to the influence of Wiswg oye and 
the ¢ in Fretewine to that of Wilte immediately above. 

838. A. 8. Freodegar Branding. In view of the alternation of a and ¢6 in 
the English names of this passage, to which reference has already been made, 
it is most likely that Brending owes its e to the same cause. 

840. A.S. Baeldeg Wodning. With this line should be considered the form 
Wodnes (841). The author wrote, almost certainly, Wodnes,§ which is, I think, 


8In support of the form with s we may note that the rime s: z(=ts) 
occurs in vv. 847-8 and also that it is not infrequent in Gaimar’s ‘‘ Estoire,’’ 
@. g. -e8: -ez 2577-8; -is: -iz 977-8. 
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a back-formation from Wodnesdag, derived from Hengest’s account of his 
religion as related, inter alia, in Geoffrey of Monmouth (VI, x). In spite of 
its present dissimilarity, I believe that the Winhing of our text is nothing but 
@ corruption of Wodning, which is what the author wrote. If the upright 
stroke of the @ were somewhat separated from the former part of the letter 
and too closely attached to the following n, it would be liable to be misread 
as h; and a badly-formed o followed by the remains of such a d@ would appear 
not unlike in; especially would this be the case for a scribe, unfamiliar with 
the English names, who had just copied so many beginning with Wi. It is in 
some such way as this that I suggest the corruption took place, and it is 
rendered more probable by the evident influence of one line on another in the 
whole of this passage. Then, either at this or at an earlier stage in the MS 
tradition,® a copyist, perceiving, as he thought, a discrepancy between Wodning 
(840) and Wodnez (841), wrote above the former the syllable nez, meaning 
to read Wodnezing, but actually leaving it uncertain whether nes was to be 
inserted into the word or to precede it. A later scribe decided in favor of the 
latter alternative and omitted fiz in order to avoid the contradiction with nes 
(understood as natus). Hence I should read in a critical text: Beldeg fiz 
Wodning. 


So far we have been dealing with divergences from the usually 
accepted genealogy which have been due to scribal corruption, but 
in vv. 835-6 we meet with one which cannot be ascribed entirely 
to that cause, and which has an important bearing on the authen- 
ticity of this passage. At the place in the A.S. genealogy cor- 
responding to these two lines we read: Gewis Wiging Wig Frea- 
wining ; but, as it seems impossible to derive Wilte (836) from the 
A.S. Wig, we must conclude that the ultimate source is a different 
entry in the list. That there was a variation in the MS tradition 
at this point is shown by the version of the genealogy given in 
the ‘‘Libellus de primo Saxonum adventu’’? which reads: Voden 
genuit Beldeig qui genuit Brond qui genuit Freothegarum qui 
genuit Freawynum qui genuit Vittam qui genuit Gewisse qui genuit 
Kslam qui genuit Elesam qui genuit Cerdic. I suggest that Wilte 
(836) is a corruption of the author’s Witte, deriving in its turn 
ultimately from the A.S. text which lies behind the Latin.*? 
Whether Wigening (835) is due to the careless repetition of im in 
Wiging or whether the ge is intrusive and the 7 a corruption of 


* Presumably the one responsible for the change of Wodnes to Wodnez, a 
change due, I think, rather to the presence of nez in v. 842 than to an objec- 
tion to the rime s:z. 

10 Simeon of Durham (Rolls edition) Vol. II, pp. 365 ff. 

11 In further support of this we may note the agreement of Freodegar and 
Freothegarum, which is also the form in Florence of Worcester. 
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#¢ is uncertain, but it is noteworthy that the ge is found exactly 
the same number of letters from the beginning of the line as the 
ge in Eslage and so almost immediately below it. 

Though the name Witta only figures exceptionally — here and 
in the ‘‘Libellus’’ (cf. ante)— among the ancestors of the West 
Saxon kings, it is of frequent occurrence in the accounts of the 
Kentish settlement as that of a forefather of Hengest and Horsa. 
There is, however, some confusion among the different authorities 
about his exact relationship to them ;?? and it is perhaps not with- 
out interest that there is a similar difference of opinion with regard 
to Hengest’s son and grandson.’* If we assume that the author of 
vv. 832-40 had before him a list of Hengest’s ancestors similar to 
that preserved in MS E of the A.S. Chr. (s.a. 449) but cor- 
responding in actual order to Ethelweard’s genealogy, i.e. making 
Witta great-grandfather not grandfather to Hengest, and if, as we 
are reasonably entitled to do, we further assume that he treated 
the English patronymics in the Kentish and West Saxon lists in 
the same manner, then both Cerdic and Hengest were descended 
from one Witta who was himself a descendant of Woden. As in 
the one case a full pedigree from Woden to Witta is given, it would 
be easy for our author to suppose that in the Kentish list the 
formula Witta Wodning was used in the general, not the particular, 
sense. Further, if we accept Nennius’ account of Hengest’s family 
— Octa his son, as also in Geoffrey of Monmouth — Cerdic is only 
one generation removed from them; if we accept the alternative 
descent — Octa his grandson — then Cerdic belongs to the same 
generation.** In either case they are sufficiently contemporary to 
justify a medieval author in identifying the Cerdic of history with 
the Cerdic of Geoffrey (VI, xiii) ; in treating Cerdic as an imme 
diate successor of Hengest; and in claiming Hengest and Horsa 
as ‘‘ancestors’’ of Cerdic. 

All this, we have seen, Gaimar has done in what is undoubtedly 
his own work, arriving at this result by conclusions drawn from 
the information afforded by several authorities. That a later 
scribe should have gone to the trouble of adding these lines to 


12 The facts are conveniently tabulated in Aurner, N. 8, Hengest, a study 
in Early English Hero Legend. 

18 Cf. Chadwick, H. M., The Origin of the English Nation, p. 44. 

14 Cf, Genealogical table in Appendix II. 
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prove Gaimar’s assertions is unlikely; that he should have had 
access to the same authorities and reached the same erroneous 
conclusions as a result of the same series of mistakes is improb- 
able. That Gaimar’s assertions are novel and in need of support 
is undeniable; that vv. 832-40 read like an attempt to supply such 
support is clear; and that Gaimar has offered equally plausible 
solutions of self-created difficulties and would not be afraid to 
sacrifice metre in order to bring in the Anglo-Saxon names is 
indubitable. Our study of vv. 819-30 showed us that there were 
@ priori grounds for assuming Gaimar’s authorship of vv. 832-40; 
our study of those lines in detail has not invalidated that con- 
clusion but rather has confirmed it. We may therefore hold 
Gaimar responsible for the introduction of the genealogy even 
though, as may be the case, it was an afterthought. 

The next two lines (841-2) form the transition from the gene- 
alogy just discussed to the account of the origin of the common 
name of the invaders which awaits our consideration. Both lines 
of the couplet are metrically incorrect, but the second has suffered 
much at the hand of the copyist. Gross'® suggested that linage 
(842) was intrusive from the following line, compared vv. 827 and 
842, pointing out that in the former the latest of the four MSS 
(Heralds’ College) corrected fud to furent, and proposed the 
reading: De ki Hors e Henges fu nez; with which I am in sub- 
stantial agreement, the more so as elsewhere a similar construction 
in the ‘‘Estoire’’ is supported by the metre, though only recorded 
in one MS, viz. v. 2842. As it stands, v. 841 is also hypermetric, 
but though v. 1009 — Edelfrid fud del linage Ida — affords some 
justification for leaving it unchanged, the two lines are not quite 
parallel in rhythm. I am inclined, therefore, to favor a correction 
to: Cil [se. Wodning] fud del linage Wodnes. This would give a 
line which is metrically correct, being in this respect parallel in 
structure to v. 1306 — I] fud del linage al barun; and would attach 
to Wodning, or rather to its termination, the general meaning of 
descendant — also found in Gaimar (cf. ante)— which is one of 
the factors underlying the association of Cerdic and Hengest in 
this passage. 

We have seen that Gaimar undoubtedly assumes a close connec- 
"13 Geffrei Gaimar, die Komposition seiner Eetmchronk, p. 6. 
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tion between them and it will be convenient at this point briefly 
to consider the various items of information which may have 
contributed to his adoption of that belief. They are :— 


(I) The Cerdic-Cheldric confusion, to which reference has been 
made, has arisen from his use of Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
A.§S. Chronicle. The evidence at our disposal is insufficient to 
determine whether it is accidental or intentional, but its effect is 
to make Cerdic almost contemporary with Hengest. 

(II) From the A.S. Chronicle, not from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
he would learn of Hengest’s, and probably of Cerdic’s, descent 
from Woden. This would pave the way for his conception of them 
as members of the same royal family. 

(III) There is another genealogy of Hengest, distinct from that 
recorded in the A.S. Chronicle, which traces his descent from 
Wegdeg, son of Woden, and is probably the ultimate source of 
William of Malmesbury’s statement: IJllud tantum non immerito 
notandum quod cum Wodenio fuerint tres filii, Weldegius, Wilthe- 
gius, Beldegius; de primo, reges Cantuaritarum .. . originem 
traxerint.‘° This tradition would strengthen a belief in the family 
connection of Cerdic and Hengest, but it cannot be shown that 
Gaimar was acquainted with it. 

(IV) The A.S. Chronicle (s. a. 449) in its account of the origin 
of the English says: Of Eald Seaxum coman East Seaxa and Sup 
Sexa and West Sexa. The Vatican MS of Nennius in recording 
Vortigern’s forced gift to Hengest after the massacre of Amesbury 
says: Ipse [se. Vortigern] solus captus et catenatus est et tres 
provincias East Seaxan, Suder Seaxan, Middel Seaxan ... illis 
tribuit. This parallel would suggest that the settlers there and in 
Kent were of the same race. 

(V) In the same anna] the A.S. Chronicle further says: Of 
Jotum comon Cantwara and Wihtwara ... and pet cyn on West 
Sexum be man nu git het Jutna cynn. This would probably be of 
additional importance as a contributory cause of confusion in view 
of Gaimar’s connection with Hampshire. 

In the absence of the earlier part of his work it is, of course, 
impossible to know how far he had deviated from Geoffrey’s nar- 


16 William of Malmesbury (Rolls edition): De gestis regum Anglorunm, I, 
§ 44. 
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rative of the arrival of the English, but it is clear that there were, 
in a not too critical age, plausible grounds for his association of 
Cerdic and Hengest and equally so for the statement in vv. 841-2, 
which almost supposes a previous quotation of Hengest’s descent 
and implies some sort of connection between the two families. 
Further, assuming that Gaimar had reached such a conclusion, at 
variance with the general opinion of his time, the matter would be 
clinched by comparison of the two Witta-—Woden genealogies, and 
the desire to convince others would account for the introduction 
by him of this ‘‘proof’’ into the ‘‘Estoire des Engleis.’’ 

Now it is, to say the least, noteworthy that vv. 843-6, though 
on other grounds the most suspect in the passage under discussion, 
correspond to such a conflation of the A.S. Chronicle and Nen- 
nius as suggested above. The four lines must be considered as a 
whole, and though, in view of the manifest corruption throughout 
this portion of the text, the first couplet is not itself metrically 
exceptional, the second appears irreducible to regular octosyllabics 
and to be at variance with Gaimar’s metrical treatment of names 
of this type. Nevertheless the fourfold enumeration (vv. 845-6) 
is quite in Gaimar’s manner,?’ and the metrical objection to his 
authorship is not insuperable. Though the termination -ien in 
such names is treated throughout the ‘‘Estoire’’ as a dissyllable, 
e.g. ‘‘ Westsexien en firent sire’’ (1540); ‘‘E de Sudsexiens mult 
prist’’ (1707) ; yet he did not scruple to alter them in order to 
satisfy the exigencies of rime, e.g. ‘‘Recut le regne Westsexin’’ 
(:cusin 1712); ‘‘GQudred maintint ses Westsexeis’’ (:reis 1766), 
or, an even stranger substitution, ‘‘Cil ert reis de Sudsexeiol’’ 
( :fillol 1374). In addition he uses these names without the article, 
e.g. ‘‘Westsexiens si ben le firent’’ (2476) ; the omission of which 
in vv. 845-6 would at once reduce that couplet to the same standard 
of metrical accuracy as prevails in the rest of the passage. Con- 
sequently, if we could prove that Gaimar made use of the A.S. 
Chronicle entry s.a. 449 and of Nennius, we should have strong 
presumptive evidence in favor of his authorship of vv. 843-6. 

That Gaimar used the A.S. Chronicle is, of course, certain, but 
that he actually availed himself of the information in this par- 
ticular annal remains doubtful, for his knowledge of Hengest’s 


17 Cf. Modern Language Review, loc. cit. 
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descent from Woden is not necessarily derived from this source. 
There is, however, another passage in his ‘‘ Estoire’’ which makes 
it distinctly possible that he had made use of the entry s. a. 449. 

In vv. 2023-30 he gives an account, quite unhistorical, of a battle 
at Portsmouth — an abortive sea-raid — which has given rise to 
some difficulty.1® The starting-point of his radical misapprehen- 
sion is the entry in the A.S. Chronicle s.a. 779: Her Eald 
Seaxne and Francan gefuhton; and the former name is undoubt- 
edly rendered by his expression: 1’assemblaille Qui de Seisuine 
esteit venue (2024-5). Though Gross and I differed in our reading 
of v. 2024 and consequently in some details of interpretation, we 
were both in agreement that l’assembdlaile referred to the attack- 
ing party. Further study now makes me doubtful of the validity 
of this interpretation, for we had both neglected to inquire why 
Gaimar gives this particular rendering of Eald Seaxne. Since he 
does scruple elsewhere to keep the English names of his source, 
e.g. Indwiccias > Indwiche (3491), the fact that he does not do 
so here suggests that the name conveyed some special meaning to 
him. As Eald Seaxne is found only twice in the A.S. Chronicle 
known to Gaimar, viz. s.a. 449 and s. a. 779 ?*® and, as Gaimar uses 
cil de Seisuine (v. 25) with reference to the followers of Cerdic 
and cil de Setsune (v. 3012) quite definitely for the West Saxons, 
I am inclined to think that he regarded the Eald Seaxne of this 
entry as West Saxons and consequently took the Franks to be the 
aggressors. This would account for the similarity of periphrasis 
and also, by recalling the landings of the English, in particular 
that of Cerdic (vv. 819 ff.)— in Gaimar’s view a close connection 
of Hengest (s.a. 449)— for his choice of Hampshire rather than 
Kent for the scene of the supposed raid. If this view be accepted, 
it will follow that Gaimar used the A.S. Chronicle entry s.a. 449. 

The only evidence to be found in the ‘‘Estoire des Engleis’’ of 
Gaimar’s knowledge of Nennius is very slight and is derived from 
a passage (vv. 2509-12) in which the MSS readings diverge con- 
siderably. He is enumerating the various kinds of vessels in which 
a fresh Danish host has arrived and the ‘‘hardest reading,’’ which 
is also metrically the most correct, suggests that he wrote: [they 


18 Cf. Gross, op. cit., pp. 58 ff., and ‘‘ The fictitious battle of Portsmouth in 
Gaimar,’’ Modern Language Review, XV, 422. 

19 The few additional references in MSS of other families are all in later 
annals. 
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came] ... od lur escheis E od Cyules e od kenarz (2510-11). The 
unusual word is connected with a shipname found as cyula, ciula 
in Gildas and in Nennius but apparently nowhere else. In intro- 
ducing his Haveloc episode Gaimar refers by, name to Gildas (v. 
42), but in view of the medieval confusion of Gildas and Nennius 
it is uncertain to which of the two he is referring and whether the 
MS to which he had access contained both or only one of them. 
The most we can say is that there is a balance of probability in 
favor of his acquaintance with the Historia Britonum in view of 
his interest in the period of the settlement, and consequently, 
though we cannot positively affirm his authorship of vv. 843-6, we 
cannot deny the possible occurrence in his case of the combination 
of circumstances required to produce those lines. 

The remainder of the passage (vv. 847-54) is metrically more 
correct than the preceding lines, but in its present form it is 
grammatically incomplete. There is no predicate to kt (848), 
which is introducing an allusion to Cerdic’s succession to the 
leadership — this seems to be implied in the ‘‘prologue’’ (vv. 9 ff.) 
—and to the arrival of reinforcements, and to these vv. 849-50, 
which in the text lack an antecedent, refer.2° The next difficulty 
is v. 852, which is co-ordinate with v. 851 and should therefore 
begin with the conjunction e; this would appear to have found its 
way into the following line, as its omission from v. 853, where it is 
not necessary to the sense, would restore the metre of that line. 
The meaning appears to require in v. 852 a reference to the leaders, 
and it would not be doing too great violence to the text to suggest 
the reading: [E les reis] e [la] lur barnage. 

Unfortunately, though it is quite clear that this section is 
derived ultimately from Bede’s account of the settlement of Britain, 
the passage is not sufficiently precise to enable us to determine 
whether that is the direct source. Further the allusion in the last 
couplet is so general, and refers to a matter almost of common 
knowledge, that no great effort would be required from a later 
scribe, were he desirous of interpolating this explanation of the 
origin of the English name. Against this possibility is to be urged 
the fact that the allusions to Cerdic and Hengest presuppose the 
same view of their connection as that apparent elsewhere in this 


20 The substitution of icele for la (849) corrects the metre; cf. Gross, 
op. cit., p. 6. : 
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passage and also in Gaimar; that these lines are in some fashion 
@ pendant to vv. 29 ff.; and that they can scarcely be separated 
from the lines which precede them, in the authenticity of which 
they consequently share. 

In my discussion of vv. 819-54 I have tended to separate the 
lines containing the West Saxon genealogy from the remainder of 
the passage, but it is clear that such division is one of convenience 
only and does not correspond to any intention of the author or to 
any difference of authorship. Therefore, unless reasons can be 
adduced for excepting certain lines, if we establish the authenticity 
of any considerable part, that of the whole will follow. The only 
section which at first sight seemed separable from the rest of the 
passage was vv. 843-6, and these lines our investigation has shown 
to be as well supported as any. As the sources used in this passage, 
in so far as we are able to control them, agree with those we know 
to have been used by Gaimar; as this passage seeks to justify 
assertions derived from faulty combination of material, which are 
used by, and apparently peculiar to, Gaimar; and as there appear 
to be no sufficient metrical grounds for disputing his authorship, 
we must accept him as responsible for the whole of this passage 
(819-54)— not, of course, in its present corrupt state — and con- 
clude that these lines are omitted from the common ancestor of 
three of the extant MSS, and that the Royal MS, in this particular, 
represents the author more faithfully. 


APPENDIX I — THE ‘‘PROLOGUE’’ TO GAIMAR (VV. 3-36) 


3 Oid avez cum faitement 20 Li Galweien e li Cumbreis. 
Costentin ot cest casement Tel guerre funt la gent estraine 
E cum Yvain refait fud reis En grant dolur entrad Bretaine. 
De Mureif e de Loeneis. E li Engleis tuz jurz creisseient 
Mes de co vait mult malement: Kar d’ultre mer suvent veneient; 
Mort sunt tuit lur meilur parent 25 Cil de Seisuine e d’Alemaine 
E li Seisne sunt espanduz S’ajustoent a lur cumpaine. 

10 Qui od Certiz erent venuz. Pur dan Hengis, lur ancessur, 
Des Humbre desqu’en Cateneis Li altre firent d’els seignur, 
Duned lur ot Modred li reis Tuz jurz si cum il cunquereient 
Si unt saisid e tut purpris 30 Des Engleis la recunuisseient, 


La terre que vont cunquerent, 
Sil apeloent Engelant. 


Este vus ci un achesun 
Par quei Bretaine perdid sun nun. 


E li nevoz Arthur regnerent 
Qui encuntre Engleis guerreierent. 


La terre que ja tint Hengis; 
15 Cele claiment en eritage 
Kar Hengis fud de lur lignage. 
Este vus ci un achesun: 35 
En grant travail entrent Bretun 
Si funt Escot e li Pecteis 
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APPENDIX Il —— GENEALOGICAL TABLE ILLUSTRATIVE OF GAIMAR 


vv. 832-40 


To save space the patronymics in the descent from Woden to Witta are 
printed as such, though treated as separate names by the atthor. 


WODEN 
Beldsg Woaning 
Brand Beldeging 

Freodegar Branding 
Freawin Freodegaring 
Witta Freawining 


WITTING 
[ Wessex ] | [Kent] 
Gewis Wecta 
Genie Weeling 
Eola Wih 
Feling Wintghising 
Elesa HENGEST 
Elesing ocrs iso 


CERDIO Obee odra 


THE HISTORY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE 


By RosBert Ray AURNER 


University of Wisconsin 
I 


It is the purpose of this study to investigate briefly certain phases 
of the structure of the English prose sentence, beginning with Cax- 
ton’s earliest English printed prefaces (1474) and continuing to 
Macaulay (about 1850). The aim is to determine within certain 
limits what were the early structural combinations at a time when 
sentences came spontaneous and unstudied from the mind, as expres- 
sions of undisciplined and unpremeditated psychological processes ; 
to determine by what successive steps the structure of the typical 
sentence ceases to follow naively the drift of the author’s thinking, 
and gradually becomes shaped by logic and by a cumulative tradi- 
tion of form; to follow the sentence into the modern stage in which 
the flow of ideas is molded according to deliberate and studied pat- 
terns of a new syntax, giving evidence of repression, revision, and 
control; finally, to illustrate these successive stages by graphic 
means, as simply and clearly as the complex material will permit. 

A systematic attempt to outline and classify the fundamental 
features of English sentence structure has not yet been made, 
largely, no doubt, because the variety and complexity of these 
features have made their classification difficult: Prose formulas, 
sentence patterns, peculiarities and intricacies of clause arrange- 
ment, when mentioned at:all by investigators, have received only a 
passing comment, with little attempt at an extended examination 
of the facts. There has, indeed, been a great deal of unmethodical 


1The chief treatises on English prose are Earle’s English Prose, Minto’s 
Manual of English Prose, T. W. Hunt’s Representative English Prose and 
Prose Writers, Craik’s English Prose, Lewis’s Hestory of the English Para- 
graph, Sherman’s Analytics of Literature, Clark’s Study of English Prose 
Writers, and Krapp’s Rise of English Literary Prose; for the field of syntax, 
Jespersen’s Progress in Language with Special Reference to English, Growth 
and Structure of tha English Language, A Modern English Grammar on His- 
torical Principles, Kellner’s Historical Outlines of English Syntaz, and C. A. 
Smith’s Order of Words tn Anglo-Sazon Prose. 
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comment on the esthetic features and the minor phases of the 
structure of the sentence. But very little systematic attention has 
been given, for example, to the clause and its numerous permuta- 
tions and combinations within the sentence, 


I 


To undertake a systematic analysis of the larger elements which 
go into the making of the English sentence, it has been necessary 
to devise a method with which to break them up and to isolate them 
for separate observation. For it is obvious that any attempt to deal 
with the sentence in its entirety — except in purely impressionistic 
criticism — is met with difficulties that are practically insuperable. 
A methodical approach of the kind now to be outlined transfers the 
whole subject of prose from a treatment general, sesthetic, and sub- 
jective, to a fairly precise analysis, supported by diagrams and 
figures as exact in their way as the data of a scientific experiment, 
and obtained, moreover, from a uniformly objective study vf the 
literature. 

(1) Clause Diagrams: To gain an initial working knowledge of 
how and of what a sentence is composed, we must examine not only 
its main integral parts, but how those parts are manipulated, 
through the operation of the writer’s mind, into a sensible and 
intelligible unit. We must be able, without too much difficulty, to 
examine all its clauses; to know at a glance whether they are main 
or dependent, and, if dependent, whether they are relative, substan- 
tive, temporal, causal, or any other of the eleven varieties; to know 
how many of each type there are; to know what their order in each 
sentence may be; and, finally, to know what interrelations exist 
between them within the whole sentence. To accomplish this exten- 
sive program, the following symbols — which, it is hoped, avoid 
algebraic abstractness — have been found unusually serviceable: 


SV == Main Clause (i. e. Subject-+ Verb) 
DEPENDENT CLAUSES: 

Rel = Relative 

Sb(s) = Substantive (used as subject) 

Sb(o) = Substantive (used as object) 

Sb(p) = Substantive (used as predicate noun) 
Sb(ap) = Substantive (used as appositive) 


T = Time 
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Cond = Condition 

M = Manner 

Cau = Cause 

Degr =. Degree 

Res = Result 

Conc = Concession 

Loc = Locative (Place) 


Purp = Purpose 


(2) The Bar-Graph: In numerical results affecting the study of 
sentence structure, the average is, of course, undependable and mis- 
leading. If one sentence contains two clauses and another twelve, 
the average is seven, a figure obviously worth nothing. The valu- 
able part of the data — the actual number of clauses in each of the 
two sentences — may, however, be presented significantly in a bar- 
graph based upon the clause diagrams (above), showing the number 
of one-clause, two-clause, three-clause, and z-clause sentences occur- 
ring within a specimen of prose containing 100 sentences. This 
furnishes graphic evidence upon which to base conclusions as to 
structural weight and complexity. 

(3) Sub-Dependence: The specific relation, within the sentence, 
of one clause to another is worthy of further attention. Highly 
involved trains of clauses are by no means rare, especially in the 
older writers; even in writers of the past century astonishingly 
intricate successive subordinations may be found. To illustrate 
graphically this dependence of subordinate clauses on each other, 
overhead arrows may thus be added to the clause-diagrams: 


foe ON ON ee Ne 


Vv Vv 
SV Rel Cau Loc 


Hic 


For descriptive purposes this relation is given the name of ‘‘sub- 
dependence..”’ 

(4) Recurrent Features: Information may be similarly gathered 
concerning the author’s manipulation of prepositional phrases, 
participles, connectives (initial, internal, co-ordinate, subordinate), 
prose formulas (characteristic bits of phraseology), and diction in 
so far as it influences the reader’s idea of the structure. In the 
older prose (up to about 1700) it is likewise most instructive to 
observe the gradual disappearance of such features as the disjunc- 
tive or double subject, the false subject, faulty economy of subject, 
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archaic phraseology lending an impression of structural uncouth- 
ness, the connective-demonstrative ‘‘which,’’ the redundant (or 
supplementary) pronoun, pairing, unusual punctuation, and the 
peculiar idiom.? 


pons 


From the time that English prose first came into use as an instru- 
ment of literary expression, there have been deliberate and inten- 
tional efforts to bring the sentence to perfection. The constant 
structural improvement of the sentence is therefore definite and 
demonstrable.* From the beginning, as Jespersen has pointed out, 
the tendency has been one of slow and fitful progress toward greater 
and greater clearness, regularity, ease, and pliancy.* Every writer 
has written both good and bad sentences, The process of advance 
may be said to have been the rejection of the worst. Many a writer 
tried experiments in prose, tried to make his sentences ‘‘do things,’’ 
and, if it were possible, new things. Each succeeding proseman has 
tended to recognize the effectiveness of the best things accomplished 
by his predecessors; so that there has been a growing increment of 
what we now think of as good sentence form. Occasionally there 
has been the ‘‘throw-back,’’ some times in the form of the vast 
classical period with suspensions which only Latin inflections could 
make clear; sometimes in the reversion to out-and-out formalism, 
when naturalism of the well-organized type had been well under 
way. Sometimes, too, a later writer carried over not only all the 
good but some of the bad habits of structure; or he himself in his 
zeal for experimentation originated a number of bad forms along 
with good. Nevertheless, the general drift has been toward clear- 
ness, ease, and pliancy. 

William Caxton (c. 1422-1491) may well be chosen as the 
terminus a quo. It was not until after the invention of printing 
that Englishmen made continuous serious efforts to improve the 
form and structure of their prose. Authors felt impelled to write 
their best; no matter how bad it was, it was better than it might 


2 Space prevents the inclusion of material on this point. 
8 Scholars have accepted the improvement as axiomatic; they have taken 
little trouble to support it with evidence, or to show how it came about. 
Jespersen, Progress in Language with Special Reference to English, p. 
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otherwise have been. In Caxton’s prefaces and epilogues we find 
the first English printed sentence. 

In this early and formless stage of composition, the longer masses . 
of structure, often hardly to be identified as sentence units, are 
almost utterly without organization. Caxton fixed his mind only on 
(a) the preceding clause, and (b) the clause issuing from his pen. 
He did not even vaguely realize at what point he passed beyond 
the limits of capacity of the mind to follow continuous prose. With 
his attention fixed only on the articulation of part to preceding or 
following part, he added clause after clause. The result is that 
many of his sentences run on to exhaustion or to exasperation or 
both, and the internal relation of the parts is often awkwardly 
involved : 


And furthermore I desire and require you that of your charity ye would 
pray for the soul of the said worshipful man Geoffrey Chaucer, first trans- 
lator of this said book into English, and embellisher in making the said 
language ornate and fair, which shall endure perpetually; and therefore he 
ought eternally to be remembered, of whom the body and corpse lieth buried 
in the Abbey of Westminster beside London, to-fore the chapel of Saint 
Benedict, by whose sepulchre is written on a table hanging on a pillar his 
Epitaph, made by a Poet Laureate, whereof the copy followeth &c. — Epilogue 
to Boethius, 1478 (Alfred W. Pollard, Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, 
p. 223.) 


Which thing when Gotard had advertised of and that he bare so away the 
bread, but he wist not to whom ne whither, whereof he marvelled and so did 
all his household. — Life of St. Rocke, in the Golden Legend, No. 154. 


And afterward when I remembered myself of my simpleness and unper- 
fectness that I had in both languages, that is to wit in French and English, 
for in France was I never, and was born and learned my English in Kent, 
in the Weald, where I doubt not is spoken as broad and rude English as in 
any place of England; and have continued by the space of 30 years for the 
most part in the countries of Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zealand. 
(Pollard, pp. 213-215.) 


In 100 sentences® (cf. ‘‘Method’’ supra, Sec. II) Caxton has 132 
main clauses and 394 subordinate clauses, a total of 526, and an 
average of more than five clauses to the sentence. The bar-graph 


5 Pollard, Ftfteenth Century Prose and Verse, pp. 213-229 and 232-235. 
Caxton’s original prefaces and epilogues were made the basis for the study of 
his structure. All the prose material from Caxton to Macaulay has been se- 
lected with a view to uniformity in character. The writings are, in all cases 
except Lyly and Sidney, essay in form. 


CSIONALNSAS dO AYUWNN 


Woe 


Bar-Graph showing relative cased of sentences of different clause 


SISNV1ID sO AUAaeEWNN 
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shows how the clauses are distributed: 31 sentences contain between 
6 and 23 clauses; 12 sentences, between 10 and 23 clauses.° The 
relative frequency of the eleven kinds of subordinate clauses 
appears in the summary table (post, p. 207). Of the 394 subordi- 
nate clauses, 302 (or 76 per cent) are sub-dependent. 

Of the total of 217 prepositional phrases in 20 sentences (about 
11 to the sentence), 92 are used as adjectives, 125 as adverbs; of 
both classes together, 188 are normal, only 29 transposed in posi- 
tion.” 

In 100 sentences there are 43 participles. A prominent feature is 
the recurrent combination V-P? (‘‘. . . women followed her weep- 
ang ...’’), found ten times. 


CLAUSE DiaGRAMS: Caxton’s Prefaces 


1. VS Rel 20. SV Sbp Cau Rel SV Rel Rel Degr 

2. VS Rel 

3. T Sbo Rel Sbo SVV Rel Rel Res 21. SV Rel (sv) Rel Rel Rel 
Sbp 22. VS 

4. Cau V SV Sbo Purp V 23. VS 

5. VV Rel 24. Rel 

6. T Rel (sv) Cau Loc Cau 25. SV Sbp T Rel Rel SV T 

7. T T SVVVVV T Sbo Rel Rel T 26. SVV M Sbo Rel 
SV Rel Rel Cau Cau V Degr 27. SV Loo Rel Sb° Cond Sb° Cau 
Sbe Cond SV Loc Sbo Rel VV 28. SVV Rel M Rel Cau 
Rel 29. V 

& SV 30. SVV Degr M 

9. VS 31. SV Rel Sbo 

10. Rel M 32. Rel Sho Rel Rel SV Sho SV Rel 

11. Cau Sbo SV Rel SV Rel SV Sbe Rel Sbo Degr 

12. Rel SV Cau Rel Rel 33. Cond SVV 

13. Cau Cau Degr SV SV Degr Cau 34. SV Sbo She 
Cau SV Rel Rel Sbo 35. SV Rel Degr Degr 

14. VS Rel Degr Rel 36. 8V Rel Sbo 

15. Cau M Cau Cau Degr SVV M 37. Rel M Sbo 
V M Purp 38. Cau Loc VS Cond Cau Cond Sbp 

16. SVV Rel M SV Rel Rel (sv) Cau Cond 

17. SVV Rel Rel Conc Rel Sbo 

18. SV Rel 39. Rel Sbo Cond Rel M 

19. SVVV SV Degr 40. SV Sbo Sbo Rel Rel 


6In word length the same 100 sentences average 65.07, with extremes of 6 
and 380 words. The average sentence length today is about 22 words. 

7 By ‘‘normal position’’ is meant that position in which the phrase would 
most likely occur in normal and not consciously cultivated speech. Converse- 
ly, by ‘‘transposed position’’ is meant a position which—at least in its 
earliest history —has been consciously and voluntarily selected, with a view 
toward improving the elegance and effectiveness of the sentence. A general 
survey indicates that the decrease in clause complexity from 1474 to the present 
has been roughly paralleled by a corresponding decrease in number of phrases. 
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41. SV Sbo 47. SV Sbo Rel Rel V Cond Sbo 
42. SV Rel Rel Sbo Cone Sbe 

43. 8V Rel Sbo 48. Rel Cond SV Cau Rel Rel Rel 
44. SV SV Rel Sbo Cau 49. SV SVV Rel M Rel Sbo Rel 
45. S8V Rel Rel Sbo 50. Sbo Rel Res Res 


46. SV Sbo SV T T T Shep Sho 


John Lyly (1553-1606), writing in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century, brings us with apparent abruptness to the estilo 
culto or vernacular preciosité. The genuine marks of Euphuism 
are three in number: 


I. Antithetical balance or clause parallelism (Landmann’s 
‘‘parisonic antithesis’’). 
II. An elaborate system of alliteration, both simple and trans- 
verse. 

III. An exaggerated but methodical use of illustrations and 
comparisons, usually taking the form of strange and far-fetched 
similes.® 

The very essence of Euphuism is balance, with which are com- 
bined antithesis and repetition.® Up to the time of Fuphwues (1579), 
prose was made up largely of loose-strung clauses. Lyly’s anti- 
thetic balance of clauses, of phrases, and of words is perhaps the 
first deliberate attempt to organize the English sentence. The fol- 
lowing examples are taken from Ewphues (Arber Reprint, 1904) : 


And though women have small force to overcome men by reason, yet have 
they good fortune to undermine them by Pollicie. (p. 81) 


such sweete meate, such sowre sauce; such fayre wordes, such fainte 
promises: such hot love, such colde desire: such certeine hope, such sodeine 
chaunge: . . (p. 80) 


By so much the more therefore my chaunge is to be excused, by how much 
the more my choyce is excellent: and by so much the lesse I am to be con- 
demned, by how much the more Euphues is to be commended. (p. 58) 


Lyly’s elaborate, super-subtle mechanism — the intentional order- 


8 ‘“Euphuism’’ is thought of too much of the time in terms too vague. In 
its true meaning it is not at all concerned with the general affectation in 
speech, manner, and diction of the Elizabethan age; it is not at all concerned 
with that florid and poetic style, shot through with foreign words, to which 
the name is loosely given; nor does it have anything to do with the Arcadian 
and pastoral prose by which it was superscded. 

® Euphuistic ‘‘repetition’’ may be defined as a consistent multiplication of 
like structural forms. The grammatical structure of one clause, for example, 
is often repeated in the succeeding clause; one oratorical question calls forth 
another; one simile trails behind it a long series of similes. 
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ing of words, of clauses, in the complex or compound sentence, and 
of sentences — so much ridiculed after his career closed, is a contri- 
bution to the progress of prose, by which the prevailing formlessness 
was generally corrected. 

In 100 sentences’® Lyly has 158 main and 148 subordinate clauses 
(total 306; average, 3.06 clauses, a notable simplification from 
Caxton’s 5.26). Out of 148 subordinate, only 63 (or 42 per cent) 
are sub-dependent. For the relative frequency of the eleven varie- 
ties of subordinate clauses, see the table, p. 207. Most sentences con- 
tain between one and five clauses; the extremes are 1-17. 

For the use of phrases, participles, and connectives, see the table 
pp. 207-8. The formula S Pt V (‘‘Lucilla, seeing his pretence, 
thought . . .) is so frequent as to become monotonous. 

Considered simply as pieces of structure, Lyly’s sentences are the 
smoothest, neatest, and most finished of his time. Some of them, 
indeed, rival Bacon’s in pithy compression. Their methodical and 
calculated arrangement of parts grew out of an acute sense of form. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626), in his Essays, makes the clause his 
ready and accurate instrument, perfects its structure, and, through 
the use of implication and suggestion, reduces the whole sentence 
to the utmost simplicity. Yet it is a simplicity of structure far 
more than of the idea conveyed.'? A passage from the essay Of 
Studres will illustrate: 


Crafty men contemn studies; simple men admire them; and wise men use 
them; for they teach not their own use: that is a wisdom without them, 
and won by observation. 


This, however, is his manner of 1597. In 1625, when he revised and 
amplified his essays to that form in which he wished them to be 


10 Fuphues. The Anatomy of Wit, Arber Reprint, pp. 33-43. 
11 In 1600 sentences the average word length is 36.83 (Sherman). 
12 It will be seen that there are four theoretical type modes of structure: 
in structure 
in idea 
in structure 
in idea 
(c) Simple Structure 
Complex Idea 
(d) Complex Structure 
Simple Idea 
Bacon falls predominantly under (c); Caxton much of the time under 
(d); Macaulay under (a); and Johnson, Gibbon, and De Quincey in varying 
degree under (b). 


(a) Simplicity 
(b) Complexity 
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known to posterity, the compression and austerity largely disappear 
before a smoother and more rotund fluency: 


Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing 
of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction and the clearer evidence 
of God’s favor. Yet, even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s 
harp you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath labored more in describing the afflictions of Job than the 
felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without fears and distastes; and 
adversity is not without comforts and hopes. We see in needleworks and 
embroideries it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground. 
Judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye. 
Certainly virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant when they are incensed 
or crushed; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best dis- 
cover virtue. 13 


In the first 100 sentences of his Essays'* Bacon employs 145 main, 
and 151 subordinate clauses (total 296, average 2.96) ; of the latter, 
70 (or 46 per cent) are sub-dependent, a surprisingly high propor- 
tion in view of the apparent conciseness. This effect is due to the 
fact that more than two-thirds of the 100 sentences contain not 
over three clauses."> For the use of phrases, participles, and con- 
nectives, see the table, pp. 207-8. Participles, it will be noted, have 
in the Essays practically disappeared. Connectives, scanty in the 
edition of 1597, are freely used in that of 1625. 

The punctuation of the two editions repays observation. As 
Bacon employs it, his punctuation tends to break up the sentence 
into briefer elements, to render it even more terse, austere, and dis- 
connected than it actually is, Where we would use the comma, for 
example, he frequently uses the semicolon, giving a pause which 
interrupts the continuity. Bacon closes the age of trial and error, 
and of pure experiment. With him the English sentence finds itself, 
and leaps far beyond its century. 

The Latinists, so-called because they represent the extreme to 
which classical influence carried the structure of the sentence, 
flourish from the time of Bacon to the Restoration. Men come to 


13 Macaulay, Complete Works (New York, 1900), Essay on Bacon, Vol. 
VII, pp. 493-494. It is a mistake to think of Bacon as possessed of but one 
manner of writing: in the Advancement of Learning he uses the ‘‘sump- 
tuous, satisfying and brocaded period,’’ averaging 60 words in length. 

14 Bacon’s Essays, 1625, ed. Scott, pp. 3-20. 

15 The average word length for 500 sentences is 28.00; the percentage of 
simple sentences is 19. Cf. Sherman and Gerwig. 
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relish prodigious sentences, expressing vast units of thought, and 
made up of numberless clauses.‘° The natural limit beyond which 
an uninflected language may not go is transgressed, and the great 
periods break up because of their own size. As we pass to Dryden, 
the tendency is clearly toward the shorter sentence and the easier 
construction. 

John Dryden (1631-1700), perceiving the unfitness of the 
classical manner for everyday use, writes sentences which are the 
resultant of two great forces, one the urgent demand for popular 
serviceability, the other the requirement of lucid simplicity. The 
vague title of ‘‘Father of Modern English Prose’’ belongs to him, 
if to anyone, by virtue of the admirable improvement which he 
brings into the sentence, an improvement whose advance is constant 
up to the last year of his life. With him comes a new ease of flow, 
uncramped by any acknowledged model, unfettered by schematic 
formula: 


Taking then a barge, which a servant of Lisideius had provided for them, 
they made haste to shoot the bridge, and left behind them that great fall of 
waters which hindered them from hearing what they desired: after which, 
having disengaged themselves from many vessels which rode at anchor in the 
Thames, and almost blocked up the passage towards Greenwich, they ordered 
the watermen to let fall their oars more gently; and then every one favouring 
his own curiosity with a strict silence, it was not long ere they perceived the 
air to break about them like the noise of distant thunder, or of swallows in a 
chimney: those little undulations of sound, though almost vanishing before 
they reached them, yet still seeming to retain somewhat of their first horror 
which they had betwixt the fleets. (Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 3rd sentence) 


In Dryden’s time, as in the days of Sidney and Hooker, there 
was no approved best manner. Each man who essayed to write 
wrote as he pleased, and arranged his phrases, his clauses, his sen- 
tences as seemed good in his own eyes. To this period of isolation 
and individualism, in which there was no reasonably clear, service- 
able, and straightforward sentence medium available for everyday 
use, Dryden puts an end. 


18 Qn the top and bottom of one page of Milton’s Areopagitica (Craik, 
Vol. II, p. 465) occur two elephantine sentences of 192 and 210 words res- 
pectively. The second sentence of his first pamphlet ‘‘Of Reformation’’ con- 
tains about 400 words. Two successive, paragraphed sentences from Lord 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion contain (1) 313 words, about 30 clauses, 
(2) 176 words, 12 clauses (Craik, Vol. II, p. 395). These exemplify the ‘‘ pers 
iods of a mile’? which have earned the name of clause labyrinths. 
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In 100 sentences of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy!" Dryden has 
209 main and 392 subordinate clauses (total 601, average 6.01) ; 
of the latter 239 (60 per cent) are sub-dependent. For the relative 
frequency of the different types of subordinate clauses, see the 
table, p. 207. About two-thirds of the sentences contain between 
five and ten clauses; the extremes are 1-14.1* An indication of the 
use of phrases, participles, and connectives is given in the table, 
pp. 207-8. 

Passing through a thirty year period of advancing skill, during 
which his mastery became more and more perfect, Dryden produced 
in the last year of his life his greatest prose work, the Preface to 
the Fables (1700). Note the untroubled progress of these opening 
sentences : 

It is with a poet, as with a man who designs to build, and is very exact, 
as he supposes, in casting up the cost beforehand; but, generally speaking, he 
is mistaken in his account, and reckons short in the expence he first intended. 
He alters his mind as the work proceeds, and will have this or that convenience 
more, of which he had not thought when he began. So has it happened to me; 
I have built a house, where I intended but a lodge; yet with better success 
than a certain nobleman, who, beginning with a dog-kennel, never lived to 
finish the palace he had contrived. 19. 


If Dryden’s first prose is befogged here and there with uncon- 
trolled expatiation and a curious inequality, his last shows a sure 
and steady control, Almost a century and a half before Macaulay, 
Dryden, his sense of structure at its perfection, can write sentences 
astonishingly like those in the Essay on Milton: 

With Ovid ended the golden age of the Roman tongue; from Chaucer the 
purity of the English tongue began. The manners of the poets were not un- 
like. 

In 100 sentences of the Preface to the Fables” there are 172 main 
and 190 subordinate clauses (total 362, average 3.62) ; of the latter, 
83 (43 per cent) are sub-dependent. Further decrease of structural 
complexity is demonstrated by the fact that three-fourths of the 
entire number of sentences contain from two to five clauses only.*! 
The table (pp. 207-8) shows conspicuously the numerical decrease in 


17 Ed. Sir Walter Scott, Works of John Dryden, London, 1808, Vol. XV, pp. 
293-314. 

16 The average word length is 60.76, the extremes 11-182. 

19 Ed. Sir Walter Scott, Works, Vol. XI, p. 205. 

20 Ibid., pp. 205-219. 

21 The average word length is 38.41, the extremes 3-141. 
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phrases, participles, and connectives. Recurrent features are like 
those in the Essay, with considerable numbers of the gerund or 
verbal noun (‘‘the form which he has given to the telling .. .’’). 

With every reservation, Dryden remains perhaps the most power- 
ful agent of literary history in reducing the sentence to reasonable 
proportions, and in freeing English prose from the schematic inver- 
sions, classical involutions, and parenthetical intricacies of earlier 
times. Breaking away from all prose-tsms, he gave to his sentence 
the free and flowing character of written talk. 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719) writes in a manner which is, in 
more than one respect, an extension of Dryden’s. The rejection of 
clumsily borrowed Latin relatives and inversions, against which 
Dryden first led the attack, is with Addison a rule. The ordinary 
coffee-house and club English and the English of the street are 
becoming at this time a powerful influence in reducing the long 
clause-within-clause sentence to a proportion more readable by and 
intelligible to the middle classes. The outstanding fact of the age 
of the Spectator is the growing pre-eminence of vernacular English, 
and the emphasis upon a sentence form which is English, popular, 
correct, and simple. Addison’s ‘is a popular sentence, with the 
structure of careful talk, a refined conversational writing for the 
crowd of people who followed the adventures of Sir Roger and the 
Club: 

You would take his valet de chambre for his brother; his butler is gray- 
headed; his groom is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen; and his 
coachman has the looks of a privy-councillor. You see the goodness of the mas- 
ter even in the old house-dog; and, in a gray pad, that is kept in the stable with 
great care and tenderness out of regard to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. 22 

In 100 sentences”* Addison writes 131 main and 219 subordinate 
clauses (total 350, average 3.50); of the latter 117 (53 per cent) 
are sub-dependent, a surprisingly high complexity in view of the 
common belief in the ‘‘simplicity’’ of his prose. There is a heavy 
predominance of 2, 3, and 4 clause periods over all others; the 
extremes are 1-9.2* For the use of the phrase, the participle, con- 
nectives, and for the relative frequency of various types of sub- 

22 Essays, ed. J. R. Green, London, 1910, p. 3. 
28 Ibid., pp. 3-18. 
34 The average word length is 39.77, the extremes 11-93. The number over 


50 words in length is surprising to one brought up in the conventional idea of 
Addison ’s prose. 
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ordinate clauses, see the table pp. 207-8. Practically all the con- 
nectives would pass without comment today. There is, indeed, 
little to find fault with: the double subject, the connective-demon- 
strative which, and archaic expressions of an earlier century have 
vanished. We still find incomplete sentences, of course; we even 
in Addison, himself, run across vicious examples of the dangling 
participle and certain other inaccuracies of fundamental structure, 
surprising to one who reads the usual encomiums on the uniform 
and absolute perfection of his prose. 

In general, however, there is little in the structure of early 
Augustan prose which is in any way obsolete today. The care and 
attention which Addison devoted to matters of form is proverbial. 
To niceties of articulation within the sentence, and to the exact 
adjustment of its parts to secure lucid flow, he gives painstaking 
effort, as his manuscripts and final printing forms prove. But the 
mechanism necessary to every sentence withdraws, in his work, 
more and more behind the cloak of well-bred ease. His informality, 
among the causes of which are unquestionably the omission of the 
relative pronoun, the Addisonian termination (‘‘whom he diverts 
himself with ...’’), and certain colloquial turns of phrase, is 
apparent to all readers. The unusually large number of gerunds 
or verbal nouns adds to the natural liveliness and resiliency of his 
writing, and makes it seem active, kinetic, and verbal as with Dry- 
den’s, rather than heavy, potential, and substantive as with John- 
son’s. Addison’s success in obeying Quintilian’s serious injunc- 
tion, that ‘‘all our care must be diligently concealed, in order that 
our numbers may seem to flow from us spontaneously, and not to 
be forced or studied,’’® is nearly perfect. He may without reserva- 
tion be accorded a ‘‘perfect style’’ in the sense that his manner of 
writing, considering what he had to say and to whom he said it, 
was so very good that no person could readily see any way to 
better it. 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), writing in an age whose mental 
level is steadily rising, is the famous exponent of a new and more 
complex structure, the three outstanding characteristics of which 
are: 


I. Formal Balance (Parallelism). 


25 Quintilian, Institutiones Oratoriae, tr. Rev. John 8. Watson, Vol. II, 
Bk. IX, Ch. IV, p. 245. 
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II. Antithesis, both simple and elaborate. 
III. Abstract, Latinized Diction. 


Together the three form the very foundation of the vast majority 
of his sentences, and have much to do with giving them their solid 
compactness and formal dignity. Johnson is a towering figure in 
the revolt of scholars against the simplicity of the plain vernacular 
with which the century had opened. The following examples will 
illustrate the Johnsonian manner: 


Judgment was wearied with the perplexity of being forced upon choice, 
where there was no motive to preference; and it was found convenient that 
some easy method of introduction should be established, which, if it wanted 
the allurement of novelty, might enjoy the security of prescription. (Rambler, 
No. 1) 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, whatever be its cause, is univer- 
sally diffused, and incessantly in action; nor is it necessary, that to exas- 


perate detestation, or excite contempt, any interest should be invaded, or any 
competition attempted; . . (Rambler, No. 20) 


In 100 sentences of the Rambler®® (1750) are 144 main and 264 
subordinate clauses (total 408, average 4.08); of the latter 142 
(53 per cent) are sub-dependent. Almost half the total number of 
sentences contain five or more clauses; the extremes are 1-9.27 For 
the relative frequency of the different kinds of subordinate clauses, 
and for the use of the phrase, the participle, and connectives, see 
the table, pp. 207-8. 

In the Lives of the Poets (1780) Johnson uses a notably simpler 
structure. Excessive balance and antithesis and even a considerable 
amount of the Latinized abstractness have disappeared. Sentences 
are much shorter: 


John Milton was by birth a gentleman, descended from the proprietors of 
Milton, near Thame, in Oxfordshire, one of whom forfeited his estate in the 
times of York and Lancaster. Which side he took I know not; his descendant 
inherited no veneration for the White Rose. His grandfather John was keeper 
of the forest of Shotover, a zealous papist, who disinherited his son, because 
he had forsaken the religion of his ancestors. His father, John, who was the 
son disinherited, had recourse for his support to the profession of a scrivener. 
(Life of Milton.) 


In 100 sentences from the Javes™ there are 151 main and 165 


26 Bd. Arthur Murphy, Works of Samuel Johnson, London, 1792, Vol. IV, 
pp. 1-21. 

27 The average word length is 44.03 (Lewis). 

28 Ed. Arthur Murphy, Works, Vol. IX, pp. 84-98. 
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subordinate clauses (total 316, average 3.16); of the latter 76 (46 
per cent) are sub-dependent. More than four-fifths of all the 
sentences are between one and four clauses in length.?® The table 
(p. 207) shows that there has been, throughout, a general numerical 
decrease of all prose elements alike — clause, phrase, participle, 
connective — all of which has brought about a proportionate sim- 
plification in sentence structure. 

Dr, Johnson recognized the sentence as the prose unit of major 
importance. He expresses a hope that he has been successful in 
adding something to the ‘‘elegance of its construction.’’ From his 
prose all trace of double subject, connective-demonstrative which, 
inadmissible idiom, incomplete sentence, dangling participle, indeed 
of any syntactical carelessness, has disappeared. On the other hand, 
there is much evidence that he made a systematic effort to make 
sentences literary and accurate, to cultivate, in the most modern 
sense, their good construction, to compose and arrange them with a 
conscious artistry involving extensive inversion and transposition. 
To a refined and sublimated form of the movement set on foot by 
Lyly in the latter half of the sixteenth century, Johnson gave an 
enormous impetus two hundred years later. Much of his service 
lies in the fact that he gave credit to various new formulas of Eng- 
lish expression and structure, made them reputable through his 
immense prestige, and thus enriched the method of literary expres- 
sion. Hence we get sentences like these, obviously formed upon 
most conscious reflection or revision: 


That in his school, as in every thing else which he undertook, he Ia- 
boured with great diligence, there ts no reason for doubting. (ed. A. Murphy, 
Vol. IX, p. 99.) 

Thus tt appears, upon a philosophical estimate, that, supposing the mind, 
at any certain time, in an equipoise between the pleasures of this life, and the 
hopes of futurity, present objects falling more frequently into the scale would 
in time preponderate. . . (Vol. IV, p. 44.) 

The explanation for Johnson’s frequent use of ‘‘triads’’ or ‘‘triple 
tautology’’ may lie in his dominant aim to give a proper finish to 
every sentence: 


-this is only to be obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and 
frequent retirement . . . (Vol. IV, p. 45) 


20 The average word length is 34.20; the extremes 5-109. 
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; he ought . . . not only to practise virtue, but to applaud, 
countenance, and support it. (Vol. IV, p. 445) 

That there is something satisfying to the human mind in groups of 
three has long been known; Johnson recognized and developed the 
possibilities of balance and point latent in the device. 

Certain characteristics of the Johnsonian sentence foreshadow 
the coming of Macaulay. The rare but genuine, short, crackling 
assertions found here and there in the Ives might — barring recog- 
nition of the tell-tale eighteenth century punctuation — easily pass 
for Macaulay’s abrupt dogmatism : 

Oliver was now dead; Richard was constrained to resign; the system of ex- 
temporary government, which had been held together only by force, naturally 
fell into fragments when that force was taken away; and Milton saw himselt 
and his cause in equal danger. But he had still hope of doing something. 
(Vol. IX, p. 121.) 

But original deficience cannot be supplied. The want of human interest is 
always felt. Paradise Lost is one of the books which the reader admires and 
lays down, and forgets to take up again. None ever wished it longer than it 
is. Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. (Vol. IX, p. 173.) 

Read in Macaulay’s punctuation, and we should have Macaulay’s 
sentences, As they stand, they are his advance guard. 

Assuming the position of commanding authority that was justly 
his, Johnson set a standard of prose that insured for many years 
against the intrusion of the trivial and the slipshod. In the realm 
of structure his dictatorship was, during the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century, almost absolute. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) first comes into 
prominence in 1825 with a manner of writing which may not inaptly 
be described as written oratory. Its rush, its swing, its spirited 
rapidity lead us to think more of the parliamentarian than of the 
historian. The prevailing sentence is of unprecedented brevity. 
The style coupé is in the ascendant. As Macaulay writes it, the 
sentence has four outstanding characteristics: 


I. Crisp Brevity (Style Coupé). 
II. Balance (Antithesis). 
III. Series (Parallelism). 
IV. Cumulative Repetition (Reiteration). 


Around these major characteristics the body of his prose is built. 
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No great writer ever used the full-stop with greater freedom than 
Macaulay. It is his badge of composition. It insures clear and 
transparent prose. It makes his manner extremely readable for the 
majority : 

With the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead there is no change. Plato 
is never sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. Demosthenes never comes un- 


seasonably. Dante never stays too long. No difference of political opinion 
can alienate Cicero. No heresy can excite the horror of Bossuet. 80 


The Puritans were persecuted with cruelty worthy of the Holy Office. They 
were forced to fly from the country. They were imprisoned. They were whip- 
ped. Their ears were cut off. Their noses were slit. Their cheeks were 
branded with red-hot iron. (Essay on Hampden, Works, Vol. VII, pp. 22-23.) 


When sentences like these are grouped together, their marked 
brevity, accentuated by their unrelieved structural similarity, has 
called forth numbers of ingenious terms which hardly need repeat- 
ing here. 

Balance (Antithesis) has been adopted by Macaulay as a capital 
device for achieving oratorical emphasis, startling contrast, and 
point. By balance is meant the simple manipulation of words into 
equiponderant groups; it may occur without antithesis of thought. 
By antithesis is meant the setting up of ideas in opposition, in such 
manner as to make each answer the other; it rarely occurs without 
the mechanical balance of words. The progressive undulation thus 
set up is, like the short sentence, most effective with the ordinary 
reader: 

He was merely a man of lively parts and quick observation, a man of the 
world among men of letters, 2 man of letters among men of the world. Mere 
scholars were dazzled by the Ambassador and Cabinet counsellor; mere poli- 
ticians by the Essayist and Historian. But neither as a writer nor as a states- 


man can we allot to him any very high place . . . (Essay on Temple, 
Works, Vol. VII, p. 598) 


Series (Parallelism) of words, phrases, clauses, and sentences 
are used for achieving clearness, emphasis, and ascending climax. 
The very similarity of structure in the series simplifies the prob- 
lem of the reader, who, after comprehending the first member, and 
recognizing the mechanical likeness of the second, mentally sinks 
back and lets the others tumble into place after their leader: 


It is needless to relate how dexterously, how resolutely, how gloriously they 
directed the politics of England during the eventful years which followed, how 


80 Essay on Bacon in The Complete Works of Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
Univ. Edition, New York, 1900, Vol. VII, p. 359. 
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they succeeded in uniting their friends and separating their enemies, how they 
humbled the pride of Philip, how they backed the unconquerable spirit of 
Coligni, how they rescued Holland from tyranny, how they founded the mari- 
time greatness of their country, how they outwitted the artful politicians of 
Italy, and tamed the ferocious chieftains of Scotland. 

The frame once built, the writer has only to fill and refill; he con- 
serves the energies of his hearers who, already knowing the syntax 
of the coming phrase, turn their minds wholly to its thought. 
Closely related to the device of series is that of Cumulative Repeti- 
tion (Reiteration) of the same phrase slightly varied (such as 
““They will remember .. .’’ or ‘‘It has . . .’’ to open a dozen or so 
consecutive sentences). 

In 100 sentences of the Essay on Milton® are 123 main and 82 
subordinate clauses (total 205, average 2.05); of the latter 26 
(about 32 per cent) are sub-dependent. Of the 100 sentences, 38 
are simple (one clause) : 36 have two clauses; and only 26 have more 
than two clauses.*? For the relative frequency of the different 
kinds of subordinate clauses, and for the use of the phrase, par- 
ticiple, and connectives, see the table (pp. 207-8). A marked 
decrease will be observed. In the fundamentals of sentence struc- 
ture, and beyond the superficial differences in punctuation, Macau- 
lay and Johnson are not far apart. We recognize the same balance, 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON 


Bar-Graph showing relative frequency of sentences of different clause 
lengths 


10 25: 350. SS: 40): 


IS 


31 81 Complete Works, Vol. VI, pp. 83-89. 
82 The average word length for all the Essays is 23.05, for the History of - 
England, 23.43. Cf. Sherman, Analytics of Literature. 
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the same antithesis, the same triads and pairs, and occasionally the 
same repetitive device. Macaulay does not vary much on the whole 
from the old conventions of prose architecture. By arranging the 
old thing in a new way, and by heightening the emphasis of each 
separate part, he presents his thoughts in new and telling fashion. 
It is largely owing to his effective example and to his enormous 
influence that the best journals and periodicals of our day are writ- 
ten in a manner, and founded on a structure, so clear, so direct, 
and so intelligible. 


MACAULAY 
CLAUSE DIAGRAMS: Essay on Milton 

1. SV 26. S Rel (sv) V 

2 VST 27. SV 

3. SV 28. S Cond Degr V 
4. SV Rel 29. SV 

5. 8 (sv) V 30. SV 

6. S V M Sbp Rel Sbp Rel . $1. SV 

7. Rel SV Sbp 32. SV SV 

8. 8 Rel V 33. SV M Rel 

9. SV SV 34. SV T 

10. SVV 35. SV T 

11. SV 36. (sv) VS Cond 
12. SV 37. SV Rel BV Rel 
13. SV Cone 38. BV 

14. SV Rel 39. 8 Cone V 

15. 8V 40. SV Rel 

16. 8V 41. SV 

17. SV Res 42. SV Rel Conc Rel 
18. SV M Loc SV 43. S(sv) V Rel SV 8V 8 Cond V 
19. SV Rel 44. SV M Sbo 

20. SV 45. BV M Sbo 
21. V8 46. SV 

22. SV BV Rel 47. 8 (sv) V 

23. BV 48. SV Sbo Rel Rel SV 
24. 8 Rel V 49. SV Sbo Degr 


25. 8V Sbo SV Shbo 50. Conc Rel SV Cau 
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I (Based on 100 Sentences) 
elels| eg fiel g jel zfs 
e |Eis] & e |&/] 8 | 8 
2 |e |: ne B | gs a 
; “ 
Main 132 | 158 | 200 136 | 145 | 209 172 | 131 | 144 151 | 123 | - 
| Sub. 394 | 148 | 409 266 | 151 | 392 190 | 219 | 264 165 | 82 
Total 526 | 306 | 609 402 | 296 | 601 362 | 350 | 408 316 | 205° 
Average | 5.26 | 3.06 | 6.09 4.02 | 2.96 | 6.01 3.62 | 3.50 | 4.08 3.16 | 2.05 
Rel 167 | 44 | 137 132 | 60]150 78 | 84)]111 75 | 33 
8b 83 | 25] 66 28 | 28 | 74 31] 31] 54 34] 17 
T 23 9/ 36 14] 19} 39 17] 33] 27 #11 6 
Cond 15 | 27] 18 19; 12; 29 17] 18] 23 8 5 
M 22) 14] 36 28; 10}; 12 16] 12 6 9 7 
Cau 38 2; 15 12 6; 19 13/] 12] 15 7 2 
Degr 22 8} 12 7 4 | 25 2 8 3 4 7 
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Conc 2 6; 15 12 4 6 7 9 9 5 4 
Loc 8 2) 22 2 2 5 3 3 2 6 1 
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| 165 | 82 | 
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Total | 526 | 306 | 609 402 | 296 | 601 362 | 350 | 408 316 | 205 
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CONNECTIVES 
IV (Number in 100 Sentences) 
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by 20’s 13 8 Ill 6 1 1 4 2 4 
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5 4 2 1 3 4 
3 10 2 | none 2 4 
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A QUARREL OF POETS: VOLTAIRE, 
MONCRIF, AND ROY 


By Gustave L. vAaN ROOSBROECK 
University of Minnesota 


The greater part of the year 1734 was for Voltaire a time of 
perturbation and crisis. The upheaval in literary circles caused 
by his Temple du Gott (1733) had hardly subsided; manuscript 
copies of his sarcastic Epitre sur la Calomne were circulated and 
stirred up again half-forgotten passions; Jean Baptiste Rousseau 
published in Holland, a letter accusing him of impiety and expos- 
ing him as the author of the dangerous Epitre d Uranie.’ But the 
most far reaching conflict between him and the secular powers was 
brought about by the untimely appearance of the Lettres Philo- 
sophiques, which drove him into exile for decades.” 

With the complicity of the printer Jore, Voltaire had under- 
taken a secret edition of his sceptical Lettres. About the middle 
of March it was ready and hidden in a safe place. Unaware of the 
lurking danger Voltaire left Paris, and went to Montjeu, near 
Autun (Burgundy), to be present at the wedding of his friend 
the Duke de Richelieu with Mlle de Guise, Princess of Lorraine — 
a marriage for which he himself was largely responsible, and 
which demonstrates his skill as a negotiator and a financier. He 
thus secured the money he lent to the impoverished Duke. 

In the midst of the feasts at Montjeu, he learned that a surrepti- 
tious edition of his Lettres Philosophiques had been published and 
that the civil authorities had decided to take action against him. 
A single loose leaf copy of the secret edition, printed by Jore, had 
been entrusted to the bookbinders Francois and René Josse, who, 
lured on by the certainty of making a large profit from the sale of 

1 Voltairiana, 1747, p. 14. 

2 This important period of Voltaire’s life has been studied by G. Lanson, 
‘‘L’affaire des Lettres Philosophiques de Voltaire,’’ Revue de Paris, July 15, 
1904. See also his Introduction to the critical edition of the Lettres Phil. 
(Société des Textes Modernes) and F. Caussy, ‘‘ Voltaire et 1’affaire des Let- 
tres Philosophiques,’’ Revue Bleue, 1908. 

8 This fraudulent edition became the starting point of a complicated affair 


during which Voltaire, Jore and Thieriot accused one another of being respon- 
sible for the publication. 
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this forbidden fruit, hastened to copy and to print it.2 The impres- 
sion produced in Paris can be measured by the notes of the author 
of the Nouvelles de la Cour et de la Ville:* ‘‘Elles sont pleines 
d’esprit, mais d’un esprit de fanatisme et d’indépendence tempo- 
relle et spirituelle qui révolte jusqu’aA ses amis. Je regarde cet 
ouvrage comme un chef d’oeuvre de vanité de sa part et par lequel 
il a voulu faire voir qu’il était un homme universel, mais il a tout 
au plus fait connaitre qu’il avait des idées de toutes les sciences, 
n’ayant fait qu’écrémer légérement celles dont il a parlé, et il a 
appris 4 ceux qui ne le connaissaient pas qu’il n’a aucune reli- 
gion.”’ 

Notwithstanding Voltaire’s pleas to the Cardinal de Fleury and 
to de Maurepas, and the activities of his friends, a lettre de cachet 
was signed. On May 2, de Maurepas gave an order to M. de la 
Briffe, intendant at Dijon ‘‘pour arréter et conduire au Chateau 
d’Auxerre, le sieur Arouet de Voltaire.’’ On May 6, Voltaire, 
warned by a letter of d’Argental,® left Montjeu for Plombiéres; 
but ill at ease about a possible arrest, he soon took refuge in Swit- 
zerland, at Basel. From there he writes on May 23, to the Marquise 
du Deffand.* His biographers do not mention where he spent the 
month of June, but his correspondence makes it clear that, in the 
early days of that month, he must have returned to France. About 
June 10 he sent a letter to Mme de Champbonin, one of his relatives, 
whose domain was at Vassy, in Champagne, to announce his visit.” 
It must have been at her Chateau — as I shall point out further 
on — that he received, on June 22, a message which forced him 
once more to take up a wandering life. Soon after his marriage 
the Duke de Richelieu had joined the French army of the Rhine 
operating around Philisbourg.* He had quarreled with the Prince 
de Lixin, a discontented relative of his young wife, and had been 
dangerously wounded in the ensuing duel. Voltaire left at once 


4 Paris, 1879, published by A. de Barthélémy. 

5 Nouvelles de la Cour et de la Ville, p. 4-5, and Caussy, op. cit., p. 27. 

6 Moland, XXXIII, p. 427. 

7 Moland, XXXIII, p. 433. 

8In 1733 Stanislas Lecszinski was elected for the second time King of 
Poland. Another election turned to the favor of the Elector of Saxony, who, 
helped by the Emperor of Austria and by the Russians, drove Stanislas out 
of the country. To take revenge, the Cardinal de Fleury, French prime min- 
ister, formed an alliance between France, Spain, and Sardinia, and attacked 
Austria with two armies. One of them operated in Italy, the other on the 
Rhine. 
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to help or console his friend. On July 1 he wrote from the Camp 
de Philisbourg to the Countess de la Neuville, whose estate was 
situated near Vassy, so that she was a neighbour of Mme de Champ- 
bonin.°® 

It is in this letter that evidence is found for the fact that 
Voltaire received the alarming intelligence about the Duke de 
Richelieu at Vassy, in Mme de Champbonin’s chateau, and left 
from there for the French army of the Rhine. He says, ‘‘J’ai eu 
l’honneur, madame, de rendre les lettres dont j’étais chargé. Je 
n’ai pu avoir encore celui de voir M. de Champbonin, parce que 
messieurs les dragons sont a la droite, 4 deux lieues de 1’infanterie 
ou je suis.’’ Since Mme de la Neuville and Mme de Champbonin, 
whose husbands were with the army of the Rhine, had entrusted 
letters to him at the moment of his hurried departure on June 22, 
he must have been at Vassy at that date. It is also very probable 
that he received the news about the Duke de Richelieu’s duel from 
a letter of M. de Champbonin to his wife. 

Voltaire had expected to spend his time in a sickroom; instead 
he was received at table by the young leaders of the Army of the 
Rhine — the Prince de Conti, the Counts de Clermont and de 
Charolais — who offered him enthusiastically the best hospitality 
in their power. De Richelieu’s robust constitution, also, had soon 
triumphed over the wound he received, and the poet, outlawed at 
Paris, became the hero of the French army leaders. A poet, Mon- 
crif, it is said, blossomed out with an Qde to his honor, in which, at 
the same time, some incense was burned for the youthful generals. 
In his Voltaire a Cirey (p. 45) G. Desnoiresterres has printed a 
few lines of it; but, since it was the starting point of a quarrel 
among poets, and since it yields some information about Voltaire’s 
sojourn at the Camp de Philisbourg, I print here the entire Ode 
according to an eighteenth century manuscript of my collection: 
Recueil de plusieurs. Piesse.*° 


9 Moland, XXXIII, p. 440. 

10 Desnoiresterres derived his text from the MSS Jamet le Jeune. Strom- 
ates ou Miscellanea, Vol. I, ff. 462 sq. (Bibl. Nat.). The poem, which betrays 
an inexperienced hand, is entitled there: Ode sur les générauz de l’armée 
@’Allemagne. My MB. calls it a Chanson grivoise. The Archives de la Bas- 
tille style it ‘‘Une Ode de M. de Moncrif qui n’est qu’une mauvaise chanson.’? 
As will be pointed out further the poem is not by Moncrif and has not been 
printed in his works. 
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Chanson grivoise sur le voyage de M. Voliasre au Camp de Phalts- 
bourg 1734 


La fleur des enfants du Parnasse 
Est arrivé en ces quartiers; 

Mais la cabale en vain pourchasse 
Un jeune front ceint de lauriers. 


Les généraux de cette armée 
S’empressent a qui l’héberger, 
Tl est, grice & la renommée, 
Mille Admétes pour ce berger. 


Te voilA donc, seigneur Voltaire, 
Ma foi, tu sois le bienvenu; 

Mais qu’il soit dit sans te déplaire 
Que ton dessein nous est connu. 


Pour te faciliter l’histoire 

De chacun de nos généraux, 

Un soldat, comme 1’on peut croire, 
Fait leur histoire en peu de mots.1!! 


C‘est Dasfeld, maréchal de France, 
Qui succéde au feu general :12 

Le seul royaume de Valence 

A droit de lui vouloir du mal. 


Vigilant, froid, infatigable, 
Habile, bon ingenieur, 

Aux ennemis insupportable, 
Dans le combat mauvais railleur. 


Tingry, que le soldat adore,1 
Est aussi devant Philisbourg, 
Rien que de grand ne peut éclore 
De la race de Luxembourg. 


Le nouveau chevalier de 1’ordre 
Sur qui, malgré tant de rivaux, 


11 This passage shows that it was rumored that Voltaire was going to 
write the history of the Campaign of 1734. 

12 Dasfeld, Maréchal de France, succeeded Général Berwick killed before 
Philisbourg on June 12, 1734. 

18 Christian-Louis de Montmorenci, 1675-1746, known as the Chevalier de 
Luxembourg until 1711, when he took the title of Prince de Tingry. Made 
Maréchal de France on June 14, 1734. Cf. Btogr. Gén. Michaud and 
Raunié, Chansonnter Historique, V and VI. 
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L’envie encore n’a pu mordre, 
En mérite a bien peu d’égaux. 


Tu t’ attends que je te le nomme, 
Mais je ne le ferai pas; 

Devine! Eh bien c’est 1&4 cet homme 
Qui sort de tous les embarras; 


C’est ce dragon, ce capitaine, 
Dont Trabach a subi les loix, 

Et qui fait en une semaine 

Ce que d’autres font en un mois. 


Jadis favori de son maitre, 
Clermont, digne sang de mon roi, 
Plus que le sang qui te fit naitre 
Ta valeur fait parler de toi. 


Conty n’attend pas quatre lustres 15 
Pour faire trembler les Germains: 
Sang des rois dont les moins illustres 
Sont faits pour régir les humains 


Tant d’autres enfin, dont )’histoire 
Honorera leurs descendants 

Et dont les noms & ma mémoire 

Se refusent a contretemps. 


Tu veux encore savoir, peut-étre, 
Combien nous avons de soldats? 
Autant que d’hommes, mon cher maitre, 
Quoique Gascon je ne mens pas.16 


Mais encore, qui peut faire vivre 
Ce nombre infini de guerriers? 
Garde lui place dans ton livre 
Car il mérite des lauriers. 


C’est un de ces fréres uniques,!7 
Qui quatre jadis n’en font qu’un, 


14 Louis de Bourbon-Condé, Count of Clermont (1709-1771) to whom Mon- 
crif was secretary. Later he became a member of the French Academy. 

15 Louis-Frangois de Bourbon, Prince of Conty (1717-1776). He was only 
seventeen years old when nominated general of the Army of the Rhine. 

16 This strophe shows that the author, a Gascon, cannot be identified as 
Moncrif. 

17 Allusion to one of the brothers Paris, financiers and purveyors of the 
Army. 
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Bons financiers, bons politiques, 
Pensant au dessus du commun, 


Consultés par les plus grands princes 
Dans ces temps remplis d’embarras, 
Et qui régiraient cent provinces 

Sirs de ne pas faire un faux pas. 


Mais tout Paris, dis-tu, demande: 
Que fait donc No-ailles la-bas?18 
Tout ce qu’il faut qu’on en attende: 
Il soupire aprés les combats. 


Il veille et travaille sans cesse, 
Homme de téte, homme de main, 
Tous les jours il entend la messe 
Et jeine comme un capucin. 


En un mot, voici la justice 

Que lui rend le Camp tout entier: 
Mercure en a fait son Ulysse, 
Mars en a fait son Grenadier. 


This mediocre eulogy of the youthful generals and of a fugitive 
poet made a considerable stir at Paris when manuscript copies 
began to circulate. Voltaire’s friends pointed with pride to the 
enthusiastic reception he received from princes of the blood, who 
had designated him to chronicle their deeds for posterity. Their 
action, no doubt, was interpreted as a criticism of the authorities 
who prosecuted him and of the parlement which condemned his 
book. Moreover, the poem was quite generally ascribed to Paradis 
de Moncrif, secretary of the Prince de Clermont, member of the 
French Academy, society actor, poet, musician and courtier —a 
power for good or evil in frivolous court circles. This attribution 
was not devoid of probability: Moncrif was with the Army of the 
Rhine; the poem pronounced a eulogy upon his master, de Cler- 
mont; and it was common knowledge that his relations with Vol- 
taire were very cordial. He had accepted subscriptions for the 
Henriade and defended the Lettres Philosophiques.’® Besides, the 


18 The Duke de Noailles was made a Maréchal de France after the death 


of Berwick. 

19 See on him O. Uzanne, Introduction to the republication of Monerif’s 
Contes, 1879; Grimm, Correspond. litt.; d’Alembert, Hist. des membres de 
l’Acad. fr.; Voltaire, Correspond.; Jacques Bouché, Gallet et le caveau, Vol. 
I; Memotres d’Argenson; La Place, Pieces intéressantes et peu connues, Vol. 
VIII; Edmund Gosse, Gossip in a library, etc. 
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amiable mediocrity of the poem seemed to fit Moncrif’s character. 
Paris, in the terms of a contemporary satire, ‘‘laughed or pro- 
tested,’’ but the publicity given to the Ode remained nevertheless 
a clever move on the side of Voltaire. 

Soon an answer appeared. The poet Roy, author of numerous 
opera librettos and of the well-known satire Le Coche, welcomed 
the occasion to shoot arrows at Moncrif and Voltaire. For years 
he had had a standing quarrel with the French Academy in gen- 
eral, and each of its members in particular.” One of his epigrams 
against the election of the Prince de Clermont to the Academy is 
still known today : 


Trente-neuf joints avec zéro, 
Si j’entends bien mon numéro, 
N’ont jamais pu faire quarante ... . ete. 


His answer upon the Ode sur le voyage de M. Voltaire, entitled 
Les Héros du Rhin, has been attributed to Voltaire himself. It 
appears, signed with Voltaire’s name, in the Almanach des Muses 
of 1783 (pp. 53 sq.). A footnote explains: ‘‘Cette piéce peu 
connue paroit avoir été composée a 1’époque de la guerre de 1734. 
Des vers insipides répandus dans le public sous le nom de Moncrif, 
avalent excité la mauvaise humeur de 1’auteur d’Oedipe.’’ But, as 
I have pointed out above, the poem ascribed to Moncrif was a 
defense of Voltaire, so that it could not have excited his ‘‘mauvaise 
humeur.’’ Moreover, several testimonials exist which leave no 
doubt as to the fact that it was due to the satirical pen of Roy. 

On August 23, 1734, Mathieu Marais wrote to President 
Bouhier,”? ‘‘Le Roitelet (Roy) a fait une nouvelle piéce sur les 
géeneraux, a l’occasion d’une Ode de M. de Moncrif qui n’est 
qu’une mauvaise chanson, et il méritait bien d’étre tancé; Je vous 
ferai copie de ces deux piéces si vous ne les avez pas. Le Roy en 
veut toujours 4 1’Académie parce qu’il n’en est point.’’ At least 
two contemporary manuscripts confirm this attribution to Roy: 


20 His dates are 1783-1764. Several of his epigrams against Voltaire are 
found in Luchet’s Hist. litt. de Mr. de Voltaire, 1780. Besides his Oeuvres 
diverses, 1727, and his Operas he has left a manuscript of satires against the 
French Academy, which I hope to study later. Cf. also Archives de la 
Bastille, and Boissy’s Eléve de Terpsicore, 1718. 

21 Francois Ravisson, Archives de la Bastille, Vol. XIII, p. 161. Roy was 
nicknamed ‘‘le roitelet’’? by the satirist Gacon. Cf. an article by Mr. Watts 
to be published in the Phtlological Quarterly. 
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MS 3128 of the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsenal contains (fol. 279) the 
poem, with the title: Réponse de Roy aux couplets faits sur les 
héros du Rhin. And also, my MS, Recued de diverses Presse, 
which dates from about 1734, states on p. 381, about the Ode 
attributed to Moncrif, ‘‘Cette chanson est celle 4 laquelle répond 
la piéce de Roy cy devant écritte qui commence par ces mots: Je 
suis trop bon francois, seigneur.’’ Now, the first lines of the Héros 
du Rhin, erroneously ascribed to Voltaire by the Almanach des 
Muses, run as follows: 

Je suis trop bon francois, seigneur, 

Pour voir sans honte et sans horreur 

Cette impertinente écriture 

Dont tout Paris rit et murmure. 

Ah, Ciel! Quelle pesante main 

Barbouille nos héros du Rhin! 


Un sot éloge est une injure 
A punir comme un trait malin. 


And, addressing himself to Moncrif, the supposed author: 


Eh, Monsieur de 1’Académie, 
Laissez la chanson aux grivois, 
Ou prenez leur ton, je vous prie, 
Moins bas et plus naif cent fois. 
Mangerz le munitionaire22 

Il est homme assez débonnaire 
Pour vous admettre & ses repas; 
Mais le riche a fait des ingrats: 
Il voudra bien encore en faire. 
Croyez-moi done, ne payez pas 
En méchants vers sa bonne chére, .. . etc. 


After having eulogized some generals forgotten in the Ode sur le 
Voyage de M. Voltaire, he wishes that the princes would find 
another and better secretary than Moncrif: 


Mais surtout un bon secrétaire 

Du meérite et du caractére 

De celui que Vendome avait: 

Ses succés l’avaient fait connaitre; 

Campistron pensait, écrivait 

De l’air dont se battait son maitre.”® 
22 Allusion to the financier Paris, purveyor of the army. 


23 Campistron, the playwright, was secretary of the Duke of Vendéme and 
described his victories. 
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The best proof that this satire is by Roy consists in the dis- 
agreeable consequences which it had for him. Soon Moncerif 
returned from the army and, meeting Roy, gave him what the con- 
temporaries describe as a ‘‘sound thrashing.’’ Several historians 
have mentioned this incident — rather customary in Roy’s career— 
but they all repeat some traditional mistakes as to the reason and 
the time of the occurrence. J. Delort, for instance in his Histoire 
de la Détentwon des Philosophes et des gens de lettres a la Bastalle,** 
describes it as follows: ‘‘Roy avait fait une épigramme sanglante 
contre le livre des Chats* de Monerif. Celui-ci le rencontra un 
jour sur la Place Royale, et lui proposa de se battre. Roy qui 
savait que Monerif avait débuté par étre prévoét de salle, ne voulut 
pas défendre son épigramme 4 la pointe de l’épée. Alors Moncrif 
lui donna vingt coups de canne; et Roy, toujours caustique, criait 
pendant la bastonnade: Patte de velours, Minet, patte de velours.”’ 

This anecdote is picturesque enough and appears in this, or a 
very similar form, in all the Notices on Moncrif and Roy.* V. 
Fournel in his amusing Du Role des Coups de Baton dans les Rela- 
tions sociales et, en particulier, dons l’histoire littéraire (p. 158) 
assigns to it the date of 1730; whereas Octave Uzanne assigns it to 
1727.27 However, it dates from 1734, and the reason for Moncrif’s 
anger was not an epigram against the Histoire des Chats, but the 

241829, Vol. III, pp. 135-36. Delort refers to Mémoires Anecdotes pour 
servir a l’hastoire, etc., Vol. IV, p. 272. 

25 Histoire des Chats, 1727. A satire on minute scholarship. 

26 See Favart, Mémoires et Correspond., 1808, Vol. II, p. 177; Biographie 
Universelle, Michaud; Marquis d’Argenson, Mémoires, Bib). Elzévirienne, I, 
p. 125; V. Fournel, Du Réle des Coups de Baton dans les Relations sociales, 
ete., 1858, p. 158; Grimm, Corr. litt.; O. Uzanne, Notice bio-bibliographique, 
in Contes de Augustin-Paradts de Moncrif, 1879. In the Petite Bibliothéque 
surannée, Georges Grappe has published, in 1909, the Histoire des Chats, with 
an unreliable introduction. There are many errors in this nottce on 
Moncrif. Both O. Uzanne and G. Grappe mention a reply to the Histoire des 
Chats, with the following title: L’histotre d’un Rat calobris a Citron Barbet 
au sujet de l’histoire des Chats de M. de Moncrif, 1727. This book does not 
exist. Its title was made up by telescoping two existing titles: (1) Hitstotre 
des Rats, pour servir a l’histoire universelle, A Ratopolis, 1737, by Bourdon 
de Segrais. (2) Lettre d’un Rat Calotin a Citron Barbet, by the Abbé Des- 
fontaines (printed with the Dictionnaire Néologique). It is also stated that 
Desfontaines published with his Dict. Néologique a Lettre divertissante et 
galante pour régler la vie des Chats, 1728. It is not found in the two editions 
of 1728 of the Dict. Néologique, which I consulted. Most of the incidents of 


Moncrif’s life are also mixed up by several of the critics here referred to. 
270. Uzanne, Op. cit., p. xxix. 
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Héros du Rhin, Roy’s answer upon the Chanson grivoise sur le 
Voyage de M. Voltatre, in which he attacked Moncrif as secretary 
of the Prince de Clermont. A letter from the Abbé Le Blanc to 
President Bouhier, dated October 12, 1734, narrates: ‘‘Moncrif, a 
son retour de ]’armée, a renié Jes vers qu’on lui avait attribués, 
et il y a un commissaire des guerres qui les revendique; en consé- 
quence Moncrif, ayant trouvé Roy, lui a donné une paire de soufflets 
et autant de coups de pied dans le ventre pour le remercier du beau 
présent qu’il lui a fait; le dernier a souffert le tout trés patiem- 
ment, l’épée au cété, et a rendu plainte comme ayant été attaqué 
par trois assassins. Le commissaire des guerres revient, et, a ce 
qu’on dit, veut, de son cété, donner des coups de baton & Roy: L— 
Pour lui faire avouer que les vers en question sont de lui; 2.—Pour 
lui faire convenir qu’ils sont bons. Pour Moncrif, il va maintenant 
par Paris la téte haute et la canne a la main, et dit partout que 
e’est pour donner & Roy son compte. Voila la différence entre les 
poetes qui vont 4 la guerre et ceux qui n’y vont pas.’’** This 
letter is followed by a reply of President Bouhier, showing but 
little sympathy for Roy. It must be noticed, too, that Moncrif’s 
Histoire des Chats was published in 1727. If his attack on Roy 
was made for an epigram against this book, he would not have 
waited to take revenge for seven years, until 1734. 

My MS, Recued de plusieurs Presse, contains (p. 402) an Epitre 
du Supérieur de St Lazare au pocte Roy, au sujet des coups de 
baton qu’ avoit recus du S. de Moncrif, 1734. It was, no doubt, 
the work of a wit of the times or of a colleague, seeking revenge 
for one of Roy’s vitriolic epigrams. This ‘‘Superior of St Lazare’’ 
—a cloister where dissipated youths and rebellious priests were 
‘‘econverted’’ by vigorous castigation and continuous fasts — uses 
his most unctuous tones to convince Roy that all that happened to 
him in his checkered career — loss of his position as a lawyer, so- 
journs in St Lazare and in the Bastille, beatings and general dis- 
grace, are the means of Providence for leading him back to the 
straight and narrow path of literary honesty. Moncrif, the fathers 
of St Lazare, and all those who by castigating Roy helped him to 


28 Archtves de la Bastille, Vol. XII, p. 161. I have not found the name of 
the Commissaire des guerres, author of the Chanson grivoise or Ode sur le 
Voyage de M. Voltaire au Camp de Philisbourg. 
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practice the virtues of humility and patience, ought to be thanked 
for their zeal in rescuing his soul from the Demon of Envy: 


Triste brebis, quoi! vous passez la vie 
Dans le bercail du Démon de 1’Envie! 
Hélas! Mon fils! Vos tribulations 
Auraient bien di dompter vos passions. 
Car, convenons, & qui la Providence 
A-t-elle offert plus constante assistance 
Pour te sauver des désirs criminels 

De fabriquer faux blasons et libels? 

On les connait tous ces bras charitables, 
Qui, du bon ange organes respectables, 
Ont en public contre vos noirs écrits 

Sur votre dos gravé leurs saints avis! 

Le Tribunal dont 1’équité vous blame, 
Et vous exclut, pour le bien de votre Ame, 
De ce portique ot vous fites placé,29 

— pour votre prose et pour vos vers chassé! — 
Etait 1’écho de cette voix céleste 

Qui, condamnant votre verve funeste, 

A varié ses merveilleux secours 

Pour vous parler, vous punissant toujours! 
Quand, dites-moi, s’en est-elle lassée? 
Ingrat! Constante autant que, méprisée, 
Cette bonté par des traits éclatants 
N’a-t-elle pas marqué tous vos instants? 
Demandez en 1|’aveu & la Bastille 

Dont tant de fois la ténébreuse grille 
Daigna s’ouvrir, espérant vous cacher 

A ce démon qui vous porte a pécher. 
Aux gens de bien vous sentez quelle honte 
Fait votre abord: aucun ne le surmonte! 
D’humbles saluts prodigue vainement 
Vous approchez: tout fuit dans le moment! 
Un ver rongeur au fond du coeur vous crie: 
Tu ne seras one de 1’Académie! 

Rimeur pervers, cette privation, 

Des cette vie, est ta damnation! 

J’entends gémir toutes nos saintes &mes: 


Quoi, o’est en vain que nous vous prodiguémes 


29 Roy lost his position as a lawyer at the Chatelet and was imprisoned in 


the Bastille ‘‘pour des friponneries au sujet des papiers royaux.’’ 


His im- 


prisonment lasted from December 9, 1724, to March 22, 1725. See Delort, 


Histoire de la détention des Philosophes . 


125-38. 


.- @la Bastwle, 1829, Vol. II, pp. 
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Le miel pieux des exhortations 

A la ferveur des fustigations? 

Ne croyez pas que je vous le reproche: 

Vous reverrez, cet heureux temps s’approche,30 
Votre cellule, ot jusqu’a soixante ans, 

(Car telle cure est ]’ouvrage du temps) 

Vous jouirez de 1’entretien des Péres, 

De leur clémence, et des bras de nos Fréres. 


By taking revenge on Roy for the Héros du Rh, Moncrif had 
also punished him in Voltaire’s name. About the end of Septem- 
ber, 1734, Roy had sent out another manuscript ‘‘ poéme 4 la main,”’ 
in which he attacked Voltaire for his visit to the Camp de Philis- 
bourg and clearly betrayed his own desire of becoming ‘‘historio- 
graphe’’ to one of the army leaders of the moment. This satirical 
letter, Réponse de Roy a Monsieur de la Trémouille, does not seem 
to have been printed; the only collected edition of Roy’s minor 
verse appeared in 1727. My MS, Recueil de plusieurs Presse, in 
which occur a number of satires, political and literary, relating to 
the year 1734, has preserved a copy of it. Another is found in MS 
693 of the Bibliothéque de Bordeaux (p. 726). There can be no 
doubt that it was extensively read; for, while it attacked Voltaire, 
it extolled the bravery of the Duke de la Trémouille,®* at a moment 
that Paris was deeply stirred by reports about his cowardice in the 
battle of Guastella. Charging the enemy at the head of the Regi- 
ment de Champagne, he fell off his horse into a ditch. It was 
rumoured that his fall had been intentional and that he had been 
hiding for fear of danger. Barbier states in his Journal ‘‘C’est 
un beau seigneur, qui a toujours été livré 4 tous les plaisirs de la 
jeunesse. Son rang, sa qualité, sa personne, son esprit, qui est des 
plus brillants, sachant tout, belles-lettres, musique, danse, le tout 
au parfait, tout est envié. A la Cour et 4 la ville on est trés disposé 
& croire et a dire qu’il s’est laissé tomber par prudence dans le 
fossé.’’ The Regiment de Champagne protested against these insin- 
uations and pointed out that de la Trémouille had been wounded 
by his fall, that, nevertheless, after a short rest, he had again 


80 Roy had been imprisoned at St Lazare for writing his well-known satire 
Le Coche against the French Academy. 

31 Charles Armand René de la Trémouille, Duc de Thouars, Prince de 
Tarente, colonel of the Regiment de Champagne. He became later a member 
of the French Academy. Cf. Dict. des Moreri, etc. 
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charged the enemy until he swooned. By praising him, Roy, for 
once and by exception, defended a just cause: 


eee 


; 32 The battle of Guastella was fought by the French arm 


Réponse de Roy a M. de la Trémoutlle 
Non, non, ne croyez pas Seigneur, 
Que faute de reconnaissance 
Les muses gardent le silence 
Lorsque Mars vous comble d’honneur! 
Rien ne glacait leur éloquence 
Que vos périls et leur frayeur. 

Le massacre, ce jour d’horreur,32 
De tant de deuil 1’image noire, 
Les troublait: Elles avaient peur 
De finir trop tét votre histoire. 
L’allégresse leur rend la voix! 
Vivez pour de nouveaux exploits. 
A ces Condés, & ces Turennes, 
Dont le sang coule dans vos veines, 
Les dangers laissérent le temps 
De vieillir au métier des armes. 
Egalez leurs noms et leurs ans, 
Et que vos succés moins sanglants 
Désormais causent moins d’alarmes. 
Vous respirez votre air natal 
Partout oi vous trouvez la gloire 
Et vous figurez bien au bal 

Que donnent Mars et la victoire. 
Nos mentons rasés, nos galants, 
Que bravait 1’orgueil Teutonique, 
Sur les bords du Pé font la nique 
Aux moustaches des Allemands. 
La férocité l’air sauvage 

N’est pas l’enseigne du courage: 
Les soldats par César formés 

En dansant allaient au carnage, 
Tout poudrés et tout parfumés! 
Les grfices que Phébus inspire 
Du vrai héros font 1’ornement; 
Achille sut egalement 

Manier 1’arc et la lyre. 

Mars ne doit point étre jaloux 
Des arts que votre goat caresse ; 
Sans vous tout languit au Permesse, 
Tis sont exilés loin de vous. 


taly against the Austrians on September 17, 1734. 
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De leurs regrets faible interpréte, 
Si j’en croyais mon sentiment, 
Je partirais dés ce moment, 

Non comme 1’insensé poste 

Qui cherche au Camp une retraite 
Contre un arrét du Parlement, 
Ou contre 1’archer qui le guette, 
Mais tel que Campistron jadis, 
Armé de sa seule tablette, 

Du grand Henri suivait le fils. 


Roy, not exactly gifted with physical courage, found no other 
way for taking revenge on Moncrif for his pitiless castigation than 
to write a sarcastic Portrait de Moncrif, manuscript copies of which 
were circulated. Ms. 13661 F . F. of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
has preserved (on fol. 579) a copy of this very mediocre satire. 
Its title confirms again the dates assigned in this article to the 
fight between Moncrif and Roy: Portrait satirique fait par Roy 
sur Moncrif qui lut a donné des coups de baton. — Décembre 
1734. Soon, however, Roy found consolation in the misfor- 
tune that befell his antagonist: Moncrif lost his position as 
secretary of the Prince de Clermont. The reasons for his dismissal 
have remained rather mysterious, and, here again, as for other 
biographical details on Monerif, the Notices and articles on him 
give contradictory dates and assertions more picturesque than 
veracious. 

It is sufficient for the present purpose to point out that the diffi- 
culties between Moncrif and the Prince de Clermont arose in the 
early days of December, 1734. On December 14, Marais wrote to 
President Bouhier :** ‘‘I] s’est passé bien des choses; la plus nou- 
velle est que M. le Comte de Clermont a chassé de chez lui M. de 
Moncrif, secrétaire de ses commandements, lui a defendu de paraitre 
devant lui et de lui faire parler pour en savoir la cause, laquelle, 
de son cété, le Prince ne dira point, en sorte que l’on est 4 deviner 
et que l’on devine mal.’’ On February 12, 1735 the author of the 
Nouvelles de la Cour et de la Ville refers to it as to a recent fact. It 
was rumored that Moncrif had made love to Mlle Camargo, the 
Prince’s mistress, and that there had arisen a misunderstanding 
about certain financial arrangements between the prince and his 
mother, which had been entrusted to the poet-academician. What- 


83 Archives de la Bastille, Vol. XII, p. 66. 
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ever the reason may have been, Roy felt that he was avenged: ‘‘ Roy 
se promenait aujourd’hui avec sa femme au Palais-Royal [where 
he had been beaten] comme pour insulter 4 son ennemi dérouté’’ 
wrote Marais on December 13, and a few days later he added: 
‘*Roy triomphe et fait gloire des coups qu’il a recus d’un ennemi 
chassé et méprisé.’’ ** 

In the meanwhile Voltaire had shot an arrow at Roy in the 1734 
version of his Epitre sur la Calomnie®* where he decries him as an 
author of insulting vaudeville songs. Later on, however, he tried 
to pave the way for a reconciliation with him, and asked Thieriot 
to spread the news that he denied having mentioned him in the 
poem: ‘“‘Je vous prie, mon cher Thieriot, de fermer la bouche a 
ceux qui m’imputent une épigramme contre M. Roi, que je n’ ai 
point vue et que probablement je ne verrai point. Je puis avoir sujet 
de me plaindre de lui, mais je ne veux faire de ma vie des vers 
contre personne: c’est une vengeance indigne, que je mépriserai 
toujours. On avait glissé le nom de Roi dans 1’ Epitre sur la 
Calomnie, dont il a couru tant de copies informes; on avait mis: 
Roi la chansonne, au lieu de On la chansonne, C’était apparem- 
ment dans le dessein de me brouiller avec lui. On dit qu’il a fait 
des vers contre moi pendant mon absence. Je ne veux point croire 
qu’il ait eu la lacheté d’outrager un homme qui était malheureux.’’*® 
It would be naive to accept fully Voltaire’s statements when he 
says that he had never written and never would write a satire 
against any one, or when he claims that the text of his Epitre sur 
la Calomnte had been intentionally corrupted. This can, more- 
over, be disproved sufficiently by the fact that the line attacking 
Roy is found in the first edition of the poem (Amsterdam, 1736) 
given by Voltaire himself. His denial is, then, manifestly nothing 
else but a pious lie, inspired by an ephemeral desire for a recon- 
ciliation. 

These skirmishes among poets constitute a rather amusing pre- 
ludium to the merciless war of epigrams which was declared soon 
after between Voltaire and Roy and during which —in marked 
contrast to his former conciliatory tones — Voltaire branded him 
as a ‘‘misérable, que la société devrait exterminer 4 frais com- 
muns.’’ *” 


84 Archives de la Bastille, Vol. XII, p. 68. 

85 On this early version see my article, An early Version of Voltaire’s 
Epitre sur la Calomnie, to appear in Neo-Philologus. 

86 Moland, XXXIII, p. 488. 

87 Moland, XXXVII, p. 70. For Roy’s epigrams see, Voltairiana, 1747. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY IV AND THE SPIRIT 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND 


By ALLEN R. BENHAM 
University of Washington 


It is the object of this paper to show that, though Shakespeare 
did not use fifteenth century source material as the basis for his 
two plays under discussion, he nevertheless caught some of the 
essential spirit of the early fifteenth century. I am unacquainted 
with any earlier discussion of this theme, though Professor Warner: 
has well treated the strictly historical aspects of the plays and 
Professor Schelling? has considered their artistic nature and has 
related them to Shakespeare’s own age. 

In four important respects Shakespeare mirrors the time when 
the ‘‘Lancastrian experiment’’ was beginning. These are (1) the 
restlessness of fifteenth century politics; (2) the religious ortho- 
doxy of the age; (3) the new and relatively gross commercial 
ideals; (4) the waning of chivalry. These will be discussed in 
order. 

Henry IV, Parts I and II, first acted in 1597, covers the whole 
of the reign, Part I giving an account of Henry’s early struggles 
against Welsh and English rebels and Scotch inroads, and ending 
with the Battle of Shrewsbury (July, 1403); Part II carrying on 
the story from the execution of Archbishop Scroop (1405) to the 
King’s death in 1413. The strictly historical scenes are inter- 
spersed with and, in Part II, quite overshadowed by the escapades 
of Falstaff and his crew, among them Prince Hal, the Prince of 
Wales himself. 

Now in the bustle and confusion of the scenes of these two plays, 
we have a miniature of English polities of the century. It was a 
time of anarchy and tumult, both public and private. A wealth ® 
of contemporary writing testifies to the accuracy of this statement, 
but we have no continuous and detailed account of the whole miser- 
able story. Anxiety for the security of their throne, fevered pre- 
paration for their mistaken campaigns in France, and reluctant 
contests with their Yorkist cousins kept the Lancastrian kings con- 
1 Bee English History in Shakespeare’s Plays, 1899. 

2 See the English Chronicle Play, ete., 1902. 


8 Charles L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, 1913. 
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stantly in action from 1400 to 1471; while feuds among the Yorkists 
themselves caused similar though less extended trouble from 1471 
to 1483. This same impression of the fifteenth century is conveyed 
by a poem* of Yorkist sympathies, written not earlier than 1461 
and covering the history of the century down to the accession of 
Edward IV. The writer was either unacquainted with the evils 
of the time of Richard II and with the circumstances of Henry 
IV’s accession, or he kept his knowledge concealed, for in the 
opening he implies at least that Richard’s reign was one of peace 
and happiness. He then reviews the ‘‘violence’’ of Henry IV, the 
knightly deeds of Henry V, whom he regards as the best of the 
Lancastrians, and the ‘‘folly’’ of Henry VI. He expresses sympathy 
for Humphrey of Gloucester and is especially incensed at the 
schemes of Margaret of Anjou, whom he regards as an arrant alien, 
not entitled to consideration by patriotic Englishmen. He closes 
with a reference to the familiar figure of the likeness of an ill- 
governed land to an unweeded garden and with a fervent expres- 
sion of devotion to Edward of Rouen, who, he is sure, will restore 
England to her greatness. 

The sincere intensity of the longing for peace disclosed by the 
writer of these verses makes it easy to understand why Henry VII 
had so little trouble in bringing all England over to his side after 
Bosworth Field (1485); and the writer’s feeling is matched in 
Shakespeare’s play by the restless desire of King Henry for release 
from all his cares and troubles, expressed in the well-known lines 
on sleep in the first scene of the third act of Part IT (ll. 5-31). 

I pass now to my second point. In religious matters the fifteenth 
century in England was orthodox. This is the century that saw 
the passage of the first law for the burning of heretics’ (De Haere- 
tico Comburendo, 1401), which served so well the later purposes 
of Henry VIII and of Mary I; the law under which Latimer and 
Ridley perished, lighting ‘‘such a candle, by God’s grace, in Eng- 
land, as .. . shall never bee putte out’’ (Fox, Actes and Monu- 
ments) ; and the law according to which Oldcastle, the original of 
Falstaff, died. This was also the century which caused the rational- 
izing Bishop Reginald Pecock, in many ways the worthy prede- 
eessor of Richard Hooker, to recant, and the ideals of which are 
" 48ee Thomas Wright, Political Poems and Songs, Relating to English Hts- 


tory, Vol. II, pp. 267-270 (Rolls Series). 
5 See Adams and Stephens, Select Documents of English Constitutional His- 
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expressed in the following two stanzas of a poem of advice to Henry 
VI in 1429. 


And that thou mayest be resemblable found, 

Heretics and Lollards for to oppress, 

Like the emperor, worthy Sigismond ; 

And as thy father, flower of high prowess, 

At the ‘ginning of his royal nobless, 

Voided all cokil far out of Sion, 

And Christes Spouse sat there in stableness 

Outragiing foreigns that came from Babylon. 
@ * # 


* & * 


Prince excellent, be faithful, true and stable; 

Dread God, do law, chastize extortion; 

Be liberal of courage, unmutable; 

Cherish the church with holy affection; 

Love thy lieges of either region [i.e. England and France]; 
Prefer the peace, eschew war and debate; 

And God shall send thee from the heaven down 

Grace and good hap to thy royal estate.¢ 


Now how, without encroaching on ‘‘matters now in question and 
controversy,’’ could Shakespeare revive the orthodoxy of the fif- 
teenth century in an England whose queen had been excommuni- 
cated by the Pope in 1570? He found a way to do this and at the 
same time to satisfy the demand of an audience who delighted in 
physical activity on the stage. Henry IV was ready to his hand; 
for Henry was an ardent crusader, had twice visited the Holy Land, 
and at the very opening of Part I, proposes to set out on a crusade 
as soon as he can get the necessary respite from royal cares (ll. 
1-29). 

The feudal system of land holding and military service, charac- 
teristic of the mainly agricultural organization current in all west- 
ern medieval Europe, was failing fast in fifteenth century England. 
The Lancastrian kings, aware of their weak hereditary title and 
of their dependence upon popular favor for their tenure of power, 
were determined to curb the great feudal nobles, a small closely 
corporate caste, controlling vast stretches of English land. The 
passage of statutes against livery and maintenance’ laid the axe at 
the very root of the local feudal armies under the command of 
local magnates. The wars in France disposed of a good many 
nobles and the Wars of the Roses of many more, so that when 


6 See W. G. Jones, York and Lancaster, p. 30. 
7 See George B. Adams, Constitutional History of England, p. 247. 
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Henry VII assumed the English crown in 1485 there were only 
twenty-nine lay peers in his dominions. Thus the feudal nobility 
disappeared ; and the Tudors were able to create a new peerage 
immediately bound to the King by personal ties and obligations. 

Meanwhile, changes in rural economy from varied agriculture 
to sheepraising reduced the number of tenants necessary to till the 
hereditary soil. Villeins, thus released, left for cities and towns, 
which greatly increased in number and size in our period. The 
customary military service of a large portion of the population 
was thus no longer at the disposal of the feudal lords, and military 
service came to be a commodity bought and sold for money. 

Commerce, manufacture and trade increased very greatly; the 
Merchant Adventurers and the Easterlings got their charters; high 
protective tariffs, intended to foster English industries and keep 
out all foreign products save books, were passed. England had 
started on her way toward the commercial supremacy which she 
was to enjoy in the late eighteenth century and the early nine- 
teenth.® 

With the passing of feudalism and the substitution of bourgeois 
for knightly rural dominance, we should expect the decline of 
chivalry and the rise of a different code of social life and manners; 
and our expectation is fulfilled in the facts of fifteenth century life. 

The query now arises, how are these changes in the spirit of 
English life indicated in the two plays before us? We answer 
thus: Henry’s troubles with those of his nobles who have been 
most instrumental in raising him to the royal dignity, end in the 
disappearance of several of them from the English scene. This 
applies especially to the powerful house of Percy, Earls of North- 
umberland and Worcester. 

Henry’s armies are largely made up not of feudal retainers but 
of indentured soldiers, paid in cash. Thus, when in preparation 
for what turns out to be the final battle with the Percies — the 
Battle of Shrewsbury — Falstaff is commisioned a captain, he goes 
out with a royal mandate to hire soldiers, and we have his account 
of his experience (Part I, act IV, scene ii, ll. 12-51). 

The humor of the situation here should not deceive us: Falstaff 
is describing real conditions.'° 


8 See Mrs. J. K. Green, Town Life in England in the Fifteenth Century, 


passim. 
®S8ee Annie Abram, Social England in the Fifteenth Century, passim. 
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Again it is Falstaff who draws aside the curtain and lets us see 
that chivalrous ideals were dead in fifteenth century England. 
This he does by means of his famous speech on honor in Part I, 
act V, scene il, ll. 128-143. This is just before the Battle of Shrews- 
bury. But that the Shakespearean language here reflects an atti- 
tude of which some at least in the fifteenth century were conscious 
is evident in Caxton’s preface"! to The Order of Chivalry (1484). 
The mention of romantic heroes in this passage and the lament that 
they are no more and that even the sort of life they led and the 
ideals they instilled in the youth of England are gone, indicates 
that to Caxton chivalry was a force no longer to be reckoned with 
in England.'? 

In sketching then the political turmoil and the religious ortho- 
doxy of the fifteenth century, its commercial ideals and its waning 
chivalry, Shakespeare has succeeded in catching some essential por- 
tion of the spirit of that age. But the means which he has used for 
putting the two latter before us, namely, the comic character of 
Falstaff, raises the question, why did he use this means? Was it 
because the poet, who must have realized that his own age was an 
extremely commercial one, with ideas of honor none too high, 
desired to turn the eyes of Elizabethans on themselves, without 
getting seriously entangled in ‘‘matters of controversy.’’ That 
Shakespeare felt that the gallantry of his own age was an ideal of 
lower order than the chivalry of the Middle Ages, and that comic 
description was the best device to impress the audience therewith, 
is evident in his portrayal of the courtier Osric in Hamlet, in his 
account of Portia’s English lover in The Merchant of Venice, and 
in our own play, in Hotspur’s characterization of the messenger 
who visited him and demanded his prisoners after the Battle of 
Holmidon Hill (Part I, act I, scene iii, ll. 29-69). 

It hardly seems to me, therefore, too much to assume that one of 
Falstaff’s comic functions is to suggest through his humorous 
eavils at chivalry that gallantry is not much better.'* 


11 See the partial translation in F. J. Snell, The Age of Transition, II, pp. 
XVI, XVII. 

12 Apparently, however, Chivalry was unconscionably long a dying. Cf. the 
similar lament in Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France, Camelot ed., 

. 94. 

: 18 Professor Warner, op. et loc. cit., suggests that Falstaff’s caricature of 
chivalry was intended to ridicule fourteenth century ideals. This seems to me 
questionable; since Elizabethan drama was in general vividly contemporary ; 
ef. Marlowe’s references to Italian masques and Puritans in Edward II, and 
Hamlet’s comments on theatrical conditions in London. 


HEINE ON FRENCH ROMANTIC DRAMATISTS 


By JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Heine’s long residence in Paris and his relations with Hugo, 
Dumas pére, Musset, George Sand, Vigny, Gautier, Balzac and 
other French authors lend a decidedly personal touch to his 
evaluations of French Romantic dramatists. To be sure, his 
evaluations frequently have subjective bias, they are at times 
based upon passing whim, or are prompted by the tendency to be 
humorously ironical, to give vent to love of contrast. Nevertheless, 
at bottom many of Heine’s statements reflect certain distinct 
reactions based upon literary predilections of a definite character. 
In Heine’s writings’ there are three principal sources for his views 
on French Romantic dramatists: Uber die franzdsische Biihne, 
1837; Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, 1838; Lutezia, 1843, 
with an appended Spdtere Notiz dated 1854. In this investigation, 
Heine’s references to Hugo, Dumas pére, Vigny, and Musset will 
be considered in the chronological order indicated by the above 
dates of publication. 

It should be noted at the outset, that in a measure Heine identi- 
fies himself with the point of view voiced by Victor Hugo, in that 
a new epoch in the social and political structure of France demands 
a corresponding change in the drama. For in his letters Uber die 
franzésische Biihne? Heine says that he honors Corneille and loves 
Racine whose masterpieces have an eternal place in the temple of 
art. Yet he is of the opinion that their day on the stage belongs 
to the past; they have fulfilled their mission before a public con- 
sisting of the nobility, a public which was fond of regarding itself 
as heir to the old heroism, or a public which at least had not dis- 
earded this old heroism after the manner of the petite bourgeoisie. 
Even under the Empire the heroes of Corneille and Racine could 
count on the greatest sympathy when playing before Napoleon. 
But these days are over; the old aristocracy is dead, Napoleon 
is dead, the throne is but a common wooden stool cheaply covered 

1 Heines Sadmtliche Werke. Herausgegeben von Oskar Walzel. Insel Ver- 


lag. Leipzig 1910-20. References are to volume and page of this edition. 
2 VIII, 77. 
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with red velvet; the bourgeoisie rules, and with it, the heroes of 
Paul de Kock and of Eugéne Scribe. 

At the same time, Heine is quite aware of the fact that in 
practice the innovations proclaimed by Victor Hugo in his Préface 
de Cromwell have not kept pace with his revolutionizing theory. 
For he says of the Théatre Frangais:* Here the ghosts of the old 
tragedy still haunt the stage with dagger and poison-cup in hand; 
here the dust still rises from the powdered wigs of classicism. 
These French writers of tragedy are emancipated slaves who con- 
tinue to drag about a piece of the old classical chain; but at every 
one of their steps a delicate ear still hears its clanging as during 
the reign of Agamemnon and Talma. And the following year, 
in 1838, Heine recurs‘ to the literary revolution and its inconsis- 
tencies as follows: The political revolution which this country 
experienced has brought forth a literary one as well, one which 
in the matter of terrorism perhaps outdoes the former; on this 
occasion Shakespeare was raised up as a model. For ten years 
Shakespeare has been the object of wildest adoration for the party 
waging the literary revolution, but the great question is whether 
he has been properly comprehended. The French are too much 
the children of their mother, they have been nursed too much on 
conventional polite falsehoods to be able to derive pleasure from, 
or even to understand, this poet whose every word breathes the 
truthfulness of nature. To be sure, there has for some time been 
a striving for naturalness among their authors; in veritable despair 
they have been fairly snatching the conventional garments from 
each other’s bodies and stand revealed in most terrible nudity. 
But some fashionably conventional tatter or other, persistently 
clinging to them, nevertheless proclaims traditional unnaturalness 
and calls forth an ironical smile from the German spectator. 
These authors, continues Heine, always remind him of engravings 
in certain novels in which the questionable amours of the eighteenth 
century are portrayed; in spite of their natural Garden of Eden 
costume, the gentlemen have retained their wigs, and the ladies 
their towering headdress and high-heeled slippers. 

Turning specifically to French dramatists of his day, Heine 
says® that Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo are the best con- 
temporary writers of French tragedy. Heine considers Hugo’s 
~ 8 Uber die franzésische Bihne, VIII, 76 f. 


4 Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, VIII, 286 f. 
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activity as a dramatist less important than that of Dumas, although 
he adds that Hugo towers above all his contemporaries west of 
the Rhine in significance as a poet. However, he would by no 
means deny that Hugo has dramatic talent, as is done by so many 
who in their praise emphasize his lyric greatness with perfidious 
intention. He is a poet and commands poetry in every form; his 
dramas are to be rated as high as his odes. At this time, 1837, 
Heine defends Hugo as a dramatist by eriticising the crude taste 
of the public which is unappreciative of poetic refinement and 
which demands pompous phrases, uncouth roaring of passion, rant- 
ing, and playing to the gallery. Moreover, at this time Heine is of 
the opinion that the full value of Hugo is not appreciated in 
France. On the other hand, he thinks that German criticism and 
German impartiality measure Hugo’s merits more justly and praise 
them more freely. He attributes lack of appreciation in France 
to petty criticism, to the political influence of supporters of 
Charles X, who consider Hugo a renegade, and to attacks charging 
Hugo with lack of moral idealism. Heine defends Hugo on the 
latter charge by saying that he himself stands for the autonomy 
of art, that art must be an end in itself and not be put in the 
service of religion, politics or morality. Heine recalls that similar 
one-sided reproaches were made against Goethe by pious zealots, 
and that Hugo is also forced to listen to the incongruous accusa- 
tion of having no enthusiasm for the ideal, of being devoid of 
moral support and of being a cold-hearted egotist. Furthermore 
Heine attacks as false criticism the denunciation of what he con- 
siders Hugo’s most laudable characteristic, namely his ability to 
lend plastic form to his creations. Critics are wrong, says he, in 
asserting that Hugo emphasizes only externalities such as contour 
and color. Furthermore, Heine maintains that such criticisms 
of Hugo come not only from the old classicists who have long 
been vanquished, but also from his former supporters in the 
Romantic school. Nearly all of Hugo’s former friends have been 
alienated, and in Heine’s candid opinion, through Hugo’s own 
fault, whose egotism, advantageous as it may be in the creation 
of masterpieces, is nevertheless most disadvantageous in social 
relationships. Even Sainte-Beuve, says he, has deserted Hugo and, 
instead of loudly acclaiming each new work of his, now celebrates 
the common calves and excellent cows of French literature while 
the greatest poet of France fails to find the recognition due him. 
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Heine at this time not only pronounces Hugo the greatest poet of 
France but would rank him with German poets of the first order. 
For Hugo has imagination and feeling and, says Heine ironically, 
a lack of tact such as is never found among French, but only among 
Germans. His spirit lacks harmony and the beautiful balance so 
much admired in the classicists. In spite of her splendor, his muse 
has a certain German awkwardness. Hugo’s muse, says Heine, is 
like beautiful Englishwomen, of whom it is said that they have two 
left hands. 

The following year, in 1838, Heine discusses Victor Hugo at 
some length.® Not by direct criticism, says he, but indirectly, by 
dramatic creations more or less in imitation of Shakespeare do 
the French gain some understanding of Shakespeare. As a medi- 
ator of this kind, he praises Victor Hugo in particular. Yet he 
would by no means conceive of Hugo as a mere imitator of the 
Briton in the ordinary sense of the word. On this occasion Heine 
says: Victor Hugo is a genius of the first order whose scope and 
creative power are admirable, who has imagery and diction at his 
command ; he is the greatest poet of France, but his Pegasus has 
a morbid fear of the surging streams of the past, and does not 
like to drink where the light of day is mirrored in fresh waters. 
On the contrary, he seeks to refresh himself under the ruins of 
the past in those lost fountains where the great Shakespeare slaked 
his immortal thirst. Perhaps it is because these old fountains, 
half caved in and boggy, no longer give forth pure water; at 
any rate Victor Hugo’s dramatic poems contain the murky mouldi- 
ness rather than the animating spirit of the old English Hippo- 
erene; they lack sparkling clarity and harmonious healthiness, and 
Heine confesses being seized at times by the gruesome thought 
that this Victor Hugo is the ghost of an English poet of Elizabethan 
days, a dead poet who has crossly risen from the grave to write 
a few posthumous works in another land and period in which he 
is secure from the competition of the great William. Indeed, 
Victor Hugo reminds him of people like Marlowe, Decker, Hey- 
wood, and others, who in language and in manner were so like 
their great contemporary and who merely lacked his penetration, 
his sense of beauty, his fearful and smiling grace, his revealing 
natural mission. And also, to the short-comings of a Marlowe, 
Decker, or Heywood there is added in Victor Hugo a far greater 
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one: he lacks life. They suffered from turbulent overabundance, 
from wildest plethora, and their poetic production was writing 
that breathed, rejoiced, and sobbed; but with all the reverence 
Heine has for Victor Hugo, he is forced to admit that there is 
something deceased, uncanny, ghostly, something of the vampire 
risen from the grave in him. He does not reconcile our feelings 
by poetic transfiguration, but rather terrifies them by repulsive 
caricature. He suffers from death and ugliness. 

A young lady who is very dear to him, continues Heine in the 
above passage, recently expressed herself as follows on the passion 
for ugliness of Hugo’s muse. She said: The muse of Victor Hugo 
Yreminds me of the tale of the eccentric princess who wanted to 
marry the ugliest man. To this end the word went forth in the 
land that all bachelors of outstanding malformation were to as- 
semble before her on a certain day and to present themselves as 
candidates for matrimony. And indeed, there was a great wealth 
of cripples and freaks; so much so, that one fairly seemed to 
behold the characters of a work of Hugo. But Quasimodo led 
the bride home. 

In March, 1843, upon the appearance and failure of Les Bur- 
graves, Heine pronounces this drama’ the offscouring of the 
romantic kitchen and a terrible visitation of the displeasure of 
the gods upon man. It is a crude makeshift, says he, with all 
sorts of pretentious claims, it manifests neither poetic depth nor 
harmony, neither inspiration nor breadth of thought, it contains 
no spark of geniality and has nothing but stilted unnaturalness 
and garbled rhetoric. The characters are uncouth wooden puppets, 
burdened with gaudy tinsel, moved by visible wires; the whole is 
but a dismal marionette theater, a crude convulsive aping of life 
with a pathos that is utterly false. Nothing, adds Heine, is more 
odious to him than this pathos which affects such glowing passion, 
flames up with outward splendor but is so paltry, insipid and 
frosty internally; it is cold passion served up in flaming rhetoric. 
And in view of this dramatic failure Heine asks: Did the man 
who a year ago dared to say publicly that the German genius had 
come to an end, ‘‘la pensée allemande est rentrée dans ]’ombre,’’ 
did this greatest eagle of poetic art reary outdistance his con- 
temporaries so mightily! 

In 1854,® by way of contrast with his already quoted statement 


7 Lutezia, IX, 272. 
& Lutezia. Spatere Notis, IX, 44 ff. 
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of 1837, Heine answers this question in the negative by rating 
George Sand in prose and Alfred de Musset in verse higher than 
Victor Hugo, who with his horribly stubborn insistence persuaded 
first the French and finally himself that he was the greatest poet 
of France. Heine takes issue with this high ranking of Hugo by 
saying that the quality which Hugo lacks is the very one which 
the French esteem highest and which is one of their finest charac- 
teristics. That quality is good taste. And Heine then proceeds 
with the following ingenious explanation. Since the French have 
found good taste in all French writers, they have come to regard 
the absolute lack of it in Hugo as a mark of originality. Hugo 
is artificial, mendacious; frequently one-half of a verse tries to 
deceive the other; he is as absolutely cold as the devil is purported 
to be by witches; he is icy cold even in his most passionate effusions ; 
his enthusiasm is only a phantasmagoria, a calculation without 
love, for he loves only himself; he is an egotist, and what is worse, 
an Hugoist. In him Heine sees more hardness than strength, an 
insolent iron brow; in spite of all his wealth of imagination and 
of wit there is the awkwardness of the parvenu or of the savage 
who makes himself ridiculous by overloading himself with gold 
and precious stones, In short, it is a case of baroque barbarism, 
gaudy dissonance and most horrible difformity. A further inci- 
dental characterization of Hugo’s works by way of negation is 
found in a contrast between them and those of George Sand :* She 
has everything he lacks: truthfulness, naturalness, good taste, 
beauty and inspiration, and all these qualities are united in strictest 
harmony. 

Turning to Dumas pére,!® Heine says in 1837, that as a poet he 
is inferior to Victor Hugo, but that he possesses talents which 
enable him to achieve more on the stage. Dumas has ‘‘verve’’ for 
he is more French than Hugo; he sympathizes with all the virtues 
and frailties, with the petty needs of the day and with the restless- 
ness of his fellow countrymen; he is enthusiastic, irascible, theatri- 
cal, noble, reckless, a braggart and a genuine son of France, that 
Gascony of Europe. He speaks from the heart to the heart, he is 
understood and applauded. His mind is a hotel into which good 
thoughts occasionally enter; though, adds Heine, they do not tarry 
longer than overnight; very often it is empty. No one can approach 


9 Ibid., IX, 47. 
10 Uber die franzdsische Buhne, VIII, 82 ff. 
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Dumas’ talent for the dramatic, for the theater is his real profes- 
sion. Dumas is a born playwright, and all subjects are his, whether 
he find them in Schiller, Shakespeare or Calderon; he constantly 
elicits new effects from them; he recasts old coins in order that 
they may circulate as currency of the day. According to Heine, 
his contemporaries ought to be grateful to Dumas for his thefts 
from the past, because he enriches the present. He defends Dumas 
vigorously against ‘‘unjust criticism’’ appearing in the Journal 
des Débats which pointed out the most striking parallels between 
many scenes in Dumas’ plays and tragedies of foreign literatures. 
Nothing is more odious, says Heine, than the reproach of plag- 
larism, there is no sixth (Heine means seventh) commandment in 
art; the poet may seize whatever materia] he can use in his works 
and may appropriate even entire pillars with chiseled capitals, 
if only the temple which he supports with them be splendid. 
Moreover, Goethe and Shakespeare both knew well how to avail 
themselves of earlier literary productions in this manner. Heine 
considers nothing more stupid than the idea that a poet shall 
create all his materials himself, and that this constitutes originality. 
He cites a fable in which the spider reproaches the bee for gather- 
ing from a thousand flowers the material of which she makes wax 
and honey; the spider adds triumphantly that she draws her own 
whole artistic network out of herself in orginal threads. In 
Heine’s opinion only the production of Kean was able to bring 
Dumas’ reputation back from obscurity to splendor after this 
unjust criticism of plagiarism, for in this play Dumas again mani- 
fested his great dramatic talent. In it Heine sees a vital spark, 
unusual finish, novel methods, a plot with natural sequence and 
genuine feeling. In short, it is a creation. In spite of small errors 
in externalities of costume and of local color, the whole painting 
has for Heine a stirring truthfulness; it transports him back to 
England and brings the deceased Kean back to his memory so 
vividly that he imagines himself seeing Kean again in person. 

In 1838 Heine writes"! that Dumas pére also helped to pave the 
way for an understanding of Shakespeare in France. Whereas, 
by dint of extravagant emphasis upon the ugly, Hugo accustomed 
the French to looking less for the beautiful draping of passion, 
Dumas, says Heine, caused his countrymen to take pleasure in the 
natural expression of passion. For the latter, passion was most 


11 Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, VIII, 289 f. 
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important, and in his productions it usurped the place of the 
poetic. As a consequence Dumas was much more effective upon 
the stage. In this sphere, in the portrayal of passion, Heine main- 
tains that Dumas accustomed the public to the greatest boldness 
of Shakespeare; whoever took pleasure in Henri III and Richard 
Darlington no longer complained about lack of good taste in 
Othello and Richard III. In this connection, Heine reverts to the 
question of plagiarism by stating that the stigma of plagiarism 
which people wanted to fix upon Dumas, was just as silly as it was 
unjust. To be sure, says he, Dumas borrowed here and there from 
Shakespeare for his passionate scenes, but Schiller did this with 
even a bolder touch and without thereby falling victim to criticism. 
And, indeed, continues Heine, how much did not Shakespeare him- 
self borrow from his predecessors! 

Heine mentions Alfred de Vigny’? very briefly in discussing the 
French attitude toward Shakespeare. Most thoroughly, says Heine, 
did Alfred de Vigny, who was familiar with the English idiom, 
occupy himself with the works of Shakespeare; he translated some 
of them with great good taste, and this study exerted the most 
favorable influence upon his own original works. Vigny’s fine, 
keen and alert sense of the artistic, says Heine, justifies the as- 
sumption that he observed and studied the spirit of Shakespeare 
more profoundly than did most of his countrymen. But Heine 
is of the opinion that Vigny’s talent as well as his mode of thought 
and feeling are concerned with what is gracefully elegant in mini- 
ature, that his works are valuable particularly because of their 
earefully wrought delicacy. Consequently he feels that Vigny 
must at times have stood in amazement before that colossal beauty 
which Shakespeare veritably seems to have hewn from the most 
immense granite blocks of poetry. Vigny, says Heine, must have 
regarded such beauty with anxious admiration, much as a gold- 
smith in Florence stares at the colossal portals of the Baptistery, 
which, though cast in a single mould, nevertheless look as graceful 
and as dainty as if they were chiseled like finest jewelry. 

It is Heine’s opinion™ that the French have difficulty in under- 
standing Shakespeare’s tragedies, and that it is almost impossible 
for them to understand the latter’s comedies. But Alfred de Mus- 
set,'* says he, must in all justice be named as a French author who 

12 Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, VIII, 290 f. 


18 Shakespeares Madchen und Frauen, VIII, 291. 
1¢ Ibid., VIII, 293 f. 
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imitated Shakespeare’s comedies with some skill; in the very 
choice of his models he manifested a rare receptivity for genuine 
poetic art. According to Heine, the structure and manner of 
Shakespeare’s comedies served as a model for Musset’s little 
dramas; with truly French grace did Musset adopt the caprice 
that reigns in them. Heine admits seeing even a slight touch of 
the poetic in these charming playlets. He regrets, however, that 
in addition to the French translation of Shakespeare the youthful 
Musset had also read that of Byron and that he was consequently 
led to affect that satiety and boredom with life which was the 
fashion at that time among the young people of Paris. Heine 
observes that the rosiest little boys, the healthiest callow youths 
at that time maintained that their capacity for enjoyment was 
exhausted; they affected aged indifference and assumed an air of 
shattered health and boredom. Since that time, to be sure, says 
he, our poor Monsieur Musset has seen the error of his ways and 
no longer plays the blasé in his productions — but also, instead of - 
simulated ravages, they now contain much sadder traces of a real 
deterioration of his physical and mental power. Alas, concludes 
Heine, this author reminds him of those artificial ruins which 
people were wont to build in castle gardens of the eighteenth 
century, of those toys of a childish whim, which, however, in the 
course of time demand our most sorrowful compassion when they 
do fade and mould and change into real ruins. 

In conclusion, Heine’s evaluations as given above, should be 
supplemented by his candid admissions of some degree of bias 
against French versification and French literature. In _ his 
memoirs’® he states that certain French books which he read in 
his youth instilled a prejudice in him against all French literature. 
He admits that later on he never loved French literature as it 
deserves to be loved and that he was unjust above all toward 
French poetry. In part, he attributes this latter dislike to the 
efforts of one of his teachers in the lycée at Diisseldorf to force 
him to write French verse. He regards all French verse® as 
rhymed lukewarm water. He dislikes French metrics!’ in particu- 
lar and considers them Procrustean, a veritable strait-jacket for 
thoughts. This, he asserts, was his feeling as a boy, a feeling which 
never changed, 

15 Memoiren, X, 300. 


16 Ibid., X, 318. 
17 Ibid., X, 301. 
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Die irtsche Helden- und Komgsage bis cwm siebsehnten Jahrhundert, by BR. 
Thurneysen, Gedruckt mit Unterstitzung der Abteilung fiir irische Sprache 
der Dail Eireann, Halle, 1921. 


This book will be the chart and compass of those fearless adventurers who 
enter the little known and hugely interesting region of Old-Irish literature. 
Here for the first time since the rise of modern scholarship are the documents 
dated so far as may be, and their literary affiliations sketched. When this 
work is completed, it will be possible to write a good history of Old and 
Middle Irish literature. The volume now before us is but half, perhaps the 
more important half, of the work to be done. It deals with the Cuchulinn 
cycle of stories. The Finn cycle, the Mythological cycle, and a mass of mis- 
cellaneous material remain to be treated in later volumes. 

Professor Thurneysen is the prince of living Celtic scholars. His cautious, 
careful, even skeptical attitude is well known, and is a guarantee of the 
worth of his book. Every one must hope that long life and energy may be 
his to complete the task which is here superbly begun. 

Years ago I heard Thurneysen lecture. It is far from my thought to 
gainsay his conclusions in his own field. He is a linguistic and textual expert, 
whose method is to explain everything on the basis of existing documents. 
For pioneer work this is no doubt a defensible attitude. One man cannot do 
everything, and Thurneysen has kept to the field where he is a master, and 
disregarded popular lore. 

In the field of popular lore, I may venture to supplement some of Thurney- 
sen’s conclusions. Irish sagas (I use this word to mean any Irish story 
which is summarized in Thurneysen’s book) are full of folk-lore incidents, 
but they are by no means exact transcripts of popular lore. Even the oldest 
Irish saga conforms to elaborate rules of literary art — barbaric art perhaps — 
but still something quite different from the point-of-view of the mirchen and 
the popular tale. Some of the ways in which the saga altered the folk-tale 
are as follows: supernatural and repulsive elements were softened; these ele- 
ments, when retained, were treated as unusual, and not the ordinary thing 
as in miarchen; events were connected with history, and freely modified to 
suit this connection. 

Popular tradition in Ireland lived right on, of course, behind the sagas, 
and has continued to our own time. Oral tales recently collected are often 
more or less crossed and contaminated by other motives, but a careful study 
of all the versions will sometimes enable one to determine what was the prob- 
able form of a story a thousand years ago or so, when our oldest saga was 
constructed out of it. A comparison of all the versions will often enable us 
to understand incidents left obscure in the old saga. 
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Thurneysen, although he mentions the ‘‘iiberknapp, notizenartig’’ style 
(p. 432) of the oldest Irish sagas, nowhere says (and indeed it has been 
scarcely observed by anybody) that they were evidently mnemonic notes, 
which could be filled out by a reciter. They were for record, not being 
meant to be recited as they stand, and Irish readers of a thousand years ago 
were so familiar with folk-lore that they could recognize the nature of an 
incident from a hint. A student of these sagas must familiarize himself 
with folk-lore, even with that recently collected in Ireland, so that he can put 
himself, as far as may be, in the position of an Irish reader of centuries ago. 

Later Irish sagas often give more folk-lore features than do older sagas. 
There is nothing astonishing in this phenomenon as some scholars seem to 
think. The first saga writer was desirous to have his story accepted as his- 
tory or literature. He naturally minimized all marchen features because he 
wanted people to accept his work as a rational narrative. In later times, when 
the saga thus made out of a mirchen had won a place in literature, there was 
no need to be scrupulous. Later tellers of the saga, who knew the popular 
tale, did not hesitate to introduce elements drawn from it.1 Later versions 
sometimes allow us to see what was the original form of an incident. 

We miss at the beginning of Thurneysen’s book a statement of his theory 
about the relation between the sagas and the popular lore. He has thought 
too profoundly about Irish literature not to realize that the situation was 
sometimes such as I have described, but he writes as if the influence of popu- 
lar lore could be traced only in late and diffuse sagas. His most explicit 
remark is found on the next to the last page of the book, where he says that 
a new style ‘‘arose in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, that brought the 
older sagas in many respects decidedly near to the marchen with which they 
have of course all along exchanged features.2 

Specific application of the ideas I have set forth may be made in the 
CuRoi saga which Thurneysen has discussed both here and elsewhere’ at 
length. According to his method, he puts down one version ‘‘ Aided I’’ 
(700c A. D.) as the oldest, and derives all others from this by literary bor- 
rowing and expansion. He calls the later version, ‘‘ Aided II’’ (1100c) ‘‘a 
mosaic’’ built of various elements,¢ thus implying no inherent unity. A bet- 
ter figure would be that of a partly effaced old portrait restored somewhat 
blunderingly. 

1 Students of Arthurian romances have expressed surprise that later French 
romances often contain incidents closer to folk-lore than do older French 
romances. The explanation here is a similar one. After the vogue of the 
Arthurian romances was established, writers could take liberties in introducing 
miraculous and disgusting incidents which they would not have ventured to do 
when the prestige of Arthurian romance was a new thing. In many cases the 
later writers knew the cruder popular versions from which the stories of 
chivalry had at first been developed. They introduced things borrowed from 
these cruder versions. Compare Professor Nitze, MLN, Dec. 1910, footnote 39. 

2Dem 13. bis 14. Jahrhundert gehért dann eine neue Stilrichtung an, die 
altere Sagen vielfach entschieden dem Méarchen annidhert, mit dem sie ja 
freilich seit jeher im Austausch gestanden haben. p. 669. 

8ZCP 9, 189; Cf. Baudis, Ervw 7, 200. 

4ZCP 9, 218. 
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Nevertheless, without setting down the principle on which he works, Thur- 
neyson does, in fact, use later versions to explain Aided I. He says, for 
example, that CuRoi ‘‘was originally a water demon.’’S This is, I think, 
certain, but it cannot be extracted from Aided I, where, though CuRoi is 
called ‘‘wizard’’ and ‘‘enchanter,’’ he is a prince, having a charioteer, a 
court poet, and bands of followers. Water demons do not have court poets. 
Thurneysen might have explained that the author of Aided I was addressing 
Ulstermen some of whom thought that CuRoi was their ancestor. He there- 
fore eliminated from his folk-source the repulsive features of the ordinary 
giant and made CuRoi into a king. Thurneysen extracts a water-demon ex- 
planation from later versions — in this case perhaps from the expanded Fled 
Briorend which is not very late (1100c) — but my point is that he is con- 
sciously or unconsciously using the principle of comparing all versions to see 
what the oldest version means. 

Again he declares that CuRoi must have been absent when Cuchulinn laid 
the plot with Blaithnat.¢ This is suggested, he thinks, by a sentence in 
Aided I, which merely says; ‘‘He (CuRoi) had a copper ship with which he 
plundered England and the other islands of the sea.’’ CuRoi was un- 
doubtedly absent. Giants are always gone in the daytime and come home 
very late at night cruelly tired and hungry. I believe that Thurneysen in 
fact got this [correct] idea from later versions, and by comparing tales of 
the Punchkin type (The Giant Who has no Heart in his Body). 

Occasionally Thurneysen’s devotion to his theory of literary borrowings 
leads him more or less astray. Keating (1630c) mentions a magic wheel 
before the door of the castle from which CuRoi’s cows were taken. To ad- 
mit the raiders, CuRoi stopped this magic wheel from revolving. Thurney- 
sen says? that Keating got the wheel out of Fled Bricrend § 80 where we read 
that CuRoi’s castle revolved every night ‘‘as swiftly as a millstone.’’ I 
think it certain that both incidents sprang from the well known motive of the 
revolving Other World castle, a natural home for an unearthly demon like 
CuRoi, but Keating did not at one stroke change the turning castle of Fled 
Bricrend to a revolving wheel. Several intervening steps are implied. Keat- 
ing was following a traditional tale which by his time perhaps had been put 
into writing. 

ArTHur C. L. Brown. 
Northwestern University 


5P. 431, and ZCP 9, 233. 
6 ZCP 9, 195 footnote. 
7P. 443 footnote. 
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HADRIAN OF AFRICA, ITALY, AND ENGLAND 


By ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 
Yale University 


In an earlier paper’ I have dealt with considerations touching 
the life and activities of Theodore of Tarsus, the great archbishop 
of the English church in the seventh century. I now propose to 
comment in some detail upon certain facts related by Bede con- 
cerning Hadrian, the man responsible for Theodore’s appointment, 
his guide from Rome to England, his associate in the visitation of 
churches, and his fellow-laborer in the finest teaching that England 
had yet known, or was to know for many a long day. Theodore 
gave to this teaching such time as he could spare for twenty-one 
years; Hadrian, arriving a year later than Theodore, wrought con- 
tinuously, after his landing, for the space of thirty-nine years. In 
what follows, I shall, so far as practicable, avoid repeating what 
has been said in the paper on Theodore. 

Bede’s account, in its particular reference to Hadrian, is as fol- 
lows (Eccl. Hist., 4.1): 

There was then in the monastery of Niridanum, which is not far from 
Naples in Campania, an abbot called Hadrian, by nation an African,2 well 
versed in Holy Scripture, trained in monastic and ecclesiastical teaching, and 
excellently skilled both in the Greek and Latin tongues. The Pope, sending 
for him, commanded him to accept the bishopric, and go to Britain. He 
answered that he was unworthy of so great a dignity, but said that he could 
name another, whose learning? and age were fitter for the episcopal office. 
He proposed to the Pope a certain man named Andrew, wha was, by all that 
knew him, judged worthy of a bishopric;*#... but the weight of bodily 
infirmity prevented him from becoming a bishop. Then again Hadrian was 


1‘‘Theodore of Tarsus and Gislenus of Athens,’’ Philological Quarterly, 
II, pp. 1-25. 

2The Old English version omits this phrase. 

8 The OE. inserts, ‘‘the merits of whose life.’’ 

4 Condensed in the OE. 
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urged to accept the episcopate, but he desired a respite, to see whether in time 
he might find another to be ordained bishop. 

[The Pope, having agreed to the nomination of Theodore, accompanied his 
acceptance with the condition that Hadrian should conduct him to Britain], 
because he had already traveled twice through Gaul upon different occasions, 
and was therefore better acquainted with the way, and was, moreover, suf- 
ficiently provided with men of his own;5 as also to the end that, being his 
fellow-laborer in teaching, he might take special care that Theodore should 
not, according to the custom of the Greeks, introduce anything contrary to 
the truth of the faith into the church where he presided. 


They proceeded together by sea to Marseilles, and thence by land to Arles, 
and having there delivered to John, archbishop of that city, Pope Vitalian’s 
letters of recommendation, were by him detained till Ebroin, the king’s mayor 
of the palace, gave them leave to go where they pleased. ... Hadrian went 
first to Emmo, Bishop of Sens, and then to Faro, Bishop of Meaux, and 
lived in comfort with them a considerable time, for the approach of winter 
had obliged them [Theodore and Hadrian] to rest wherever they could... . 
Ebroin® detained Hadrian,’ suspecting that he went on some mission from 
the Emperor to the kings of Britain, to the prejudice of the kingdom® of 
which he at that time had the chief charge; however, when he found that in 
truth he had never had any such commission, he discharged him, and permitted 
him to follow Theodore. As soon as he came to him, Theodore gave him the 
monastery of the blessed Peter the Apostle, where the archbishops of Canter- 
bury are wont to be buried, ... for at his departure the Apostolic lord had 
enjoined upon Theodore that he should provide for him in his province, and 
give him a suitable place to live in with his followers. 


Add from Bede, Eccl. Hist., 4.2: ‘‘Everywhere attended and 
assisted by Hadrian, he [Theodore] taught the right rule of life, 
and the canonical custom of celebrating Easter.’’ And finally from 
Bede, History of the Abbots, chap. 3: ‘‘The Pope... gave him 
[Theodore], as his colleague and adviser, Abbot Hadrian, a man 


5 The OE. has, ‘‘of his own confraternity’’ (in his dgnum geférscipe). 

¢ The OF. retains the Latin form, Ebrinus, though Eddi (Vita Wilfridi, 
chaps. 35, 27, 33) has Eferwine, Efyrwinus, Efruinum, Eadefyrwine, Yver- 
wini, Yfruini, Efyrwinus, for normal OE. Eoforwine. 

7The OE. has, ‘‘seized Abbot Hadrian, and kept him in hold’’ (and on 
festene hefde). With reference to the hypothesis of the Old English trans- 
lator — who may have had better grounds for it than we think — that Hadrian 
was detained in prison (festen, a word elsewhere found only in poetry in this 
sense: An. 1036, 1070, 1179; Met. 1.79), there need be no doubt that prisons 
were known in Gaul at this time, the Latin words employed being carcer and 
oustodta. A few instances follow: carcer (Greg. Tur. 4.4; 5.19; Patr. Lat., 
Vol. 160, col. 730); custodia (Greg. Tur. 3.6; 4.26; 5.19; 6.23); custodia 
carceralis (4.44); custodia publica (Acta SS. Oct. I, 232: Life of St. Bavon). 
In one case (5.19), a villa quedam is the place of confinement; in another 
(4.26), it seems to be a convent, the offender being first soundly whipped 
(graviter cesam), and then remaining immured for the rest of her life, with 
@ recurrence of severe chastisements from time to time. 

8 The OE. inserts, ‘‘of the Franks.’’ 
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equally energetic and sensible. . . . They came to Kent, and were 
thankfully welcomed. Benedict [Biscop] undertook the direction 
of the monastery of St. Peter [at Canterbury], of which Hadrian 
was afterward made abbot.’’ ® 

The facts here related, so far as this paper is particularly con- 
cerned, fall under the following heads: 

I. Inthe years immediately preceding the appointment of The- 
odore, Hadrian had resided at the monastery of Niridanum (Nisi- 
danum ?), near Naples. | 

II, Of that monastery he was abbot. 

III. He had originally come to Italy from Africa, where he 
was born. 

IV. He was well acquainted with Greek, as well as with Latin. 

V. Pope Vitalian considered him worthy to become Archbishop 
of England. His acquaintance with men was so wide, and his judg- 
ment so highly respected, that, as far as appears, the Pope consulted 
no one else with regard to the appointment. 

VI. He was at the head of a hody of monks, over whom he prob- 
ably ruled after his arrival in England. 

VII. The first part of the journey of Theodore and Hadrian was 
to Marseilles, and thence to Arles. 

VIII. Ebroin, no doubt the most powerful and formidable of 
the mayors of the palace before the coming of the Carolingians, 
detained both ecclesiastics for a season, but Hadrian something 
like a year longer than Theodore. 

I. That precious early authority, the Moore MS (of about 737), 
with two others, reads Hirtdano, and one other manuscript Iridano, 
while all the other important ones have Nirdano, which is also the 
reading of the Old English version ascribed to Alfred. Smith’s 
great edition (1723) reads Hiridano in the text, but approves 
Niridano. Moberly has the note: ‘‘Nisidano, on the island of 
Nisida, by Mazzocchi; Aretiano, by Caraccioli; Hadriano, by Hus- 
sey. See Greg. Epist. xiii. 3.’’ As to its situation, Smith says, but 
without naming his authority : ‘‘ Locus est juxta Montem Cassinem”’ 
[about seventy miles from Naples]. In the absence of any inde- 
pendent testimony to the existence of a Niridan monastery, it 
would appear warrantable to follow Mazzocchi, and assume that 
r is due to the misreading of an early scribe.'®° Nisida, the ancient 


® Benedict was apparently abbot for only about a year. 
10 Cf. Stevenson, Asser’s Life of King Alfred, p. 250, where, arguing for 
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Nesis, is a small and rocky, but fertile, island near Naples, opposite 
the southwestern spur of Posilipo. It was the property of the 
wealthy Lucullus (d. B.c. 56), and afterwards a residence of his 
nephew, Brutus, who is said to have initiated here the conspiracy 
with Cassius against Cesar, and here to have taken leave of his 
wife, Portia, before the battle of Philippi (Beloch, Campamen, p. 
88). It is certain that Cicero (ad. Att. XVI. 1. 1.; 2. 3. 3; 6. 4.1) 
visited him there. Seneca passed it on a trip by sea from Naples 
to Pozzuoli (Ep. 53). Statius speaks of it (Silv. 3. 1. 148) as 
crowned by a wood; its foul exhalations, due to its being an extinct 
erater, were noted by Pliny (9. 8. 42), Statius (Siv. 2. 2. 78), and 
Lucan (6. 90), though they gradually ceased during the period 
which has since elapsed. A spot agreeable to Lucullus and Brutus 
would surely not have been ineligible, six or seven hundred years 
later, for the site of a monastery. The Inber Ponttficalis (ed. 
Duchesne, Vol. I, p. 186) reports that Constantine presented to 
Naples an ‘‘insula cum ecastro,’’ on which Duchesne’s comment is 
(p. 200): ‘‘C’est problablement la petite ile de Nisida, ancienne- 
ment Nesis, c’est-a-dire ‘ile’,4! sans autre dénomination.’’ If we 
accept this, it is a rather singular coincidence that Cicero, in one 
of his references to it (Phil. 10, 4), calls it simply insula: ‘‘ At 
hune [Brutus] eis ipsis ludorum diebus videbam in insula claris- 
simi adulescentis Luculli, propinqui sui’’ (the younger Lucullus, 
then about 21, cousin to Brutus, who was about twice his age). 

A discovery of singular interest has grown out of Bede’s men- 
tion of this monastery. It is to the effect that the Durham Book, 
or Lindisfarne Gospels (MS Cotton Nero D. 4 of the British Mu- 
scum), was copied from a Neapolitan original. The discovery was 
published in 1891 by Dom G. Morin, a Belgian Benedictine. His 
proof is thus summarized in my Biblical Quotations in Old Eng- 
lish Prose Writers (London and New York, 1898), p. li: 

Certain saints are peculiarly Neapolitan — St. Januarius, St. Vitus, and 
St. Stephen. St. Januarius is known to all the world by the alleged lique- 
faction of his blood at certain times, ete. ... These saints are all mentioned 


in a calendar prefixed to the Gospel of Matthew (Skeat, p. 23); hence the 
ealendar, and accordingly the Gospels, must have been copied from a Nea- 


the emendation of Durngueis to -queir, he speaks of ‘‘the easy confusion of 
s and r in OK. types’’—which are, of course, assimilated to the Hiberno- 
Saxon Latin characters. 


11 °‘Vittle island,’’ rather than ‘‘island’’ (ef. Thue. 8. 14; Herod. 8. 76, 95). 
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politan manuscript. As to the mode of transmission, Abbot Hadrian, to whom, 
in conjunction with Archbishop Theodore, so much of English culture in the 
seventh and following centuries is due, had been the abbot of the monastery 
on the little island of Nisita, between Naples and Pozzuoli, or, at all events, 
of some monastery ‘‘quod est non longe a Neapoli Campanie’’ (Bede). 
What more probable than that, on his visit with Theodore to Lindisfarne, he 
should have brought with him the original of the Durham Book? 


II. That Hadrian was abbot would indicate that he was not in 
his earliest manhood in 665, or thereabouts.'? If he were then 30, 
he would have been 74 at his death in 709 (Eccl. Hist., 5.20). But 
he had already displayed the qualities which impelled Pope Vitalian 
to urge repeatedly upon him his acceptance of the archbishopric, 
so that he may well have been born at least ten years earlier. Even 
then, he would not have attained by four years the age of Theodore. 
A further consideration to the same effect may perhaps be found 
in the probable period of his arrival in Italy (see below, p. 250). 

III. The main elements of the population of Africa were at this 
time five: (1) the descendants of Roman colonists; (2) the descend- 
ants of the ancient Carthaginians; (3) the aboriginal Berbers; (4) 
the Vandals; (5) the Greeks. Of these, the ruling and relatively 
cultivated races were the Vandals, the Greeks, and the Romans; 
but the Vandals had by this time practically ceased to exist as an 
independent stock; the Greeks, being mostly officials, can hardly 
have been numerous; so that the sturdy and dependable middle 
class must largely have consisted of those who were descended 
from earlier Roman immigrants. To this class we may assume 
Hadrian to have belonged, partly on the evidence of his name, 
which is no doubt reminiscential of the Emperor who ruled from 
117 to 138,)* and partly because of the orthodoxy for which he 


12 Archbishop Deusdedit having died on July 14, 664, Wighard was sent 
to Rome as his successor, where he would hardly have arrived before the fol- 
lowing year, and where he was soon afterward carried off by a pestilence. 

13 Hadrian’s tomb, later known as the Castle of St. Angelo, had come into 
particular notice in 537, when Gothie assailants were repulsed from it by 
the soldiers of Belisarius, who broke in picces the immense statues with which 
it was adorned, and hurled the fragments down on the heads of their enemies 
(Procopius, Bell. Goth. 1. 22. 12-25). Again in 590, aceording to a well-known 
legend, Gregory the Great, while conducting a procession to pray for the 
cessation of a plague then raging, beheld the Archangel Michael sheathing 
his sword above the Mole of Hadrian (Baedeker, Central Italy, 15th edition, 
p. 357). These events might have been in the minds of Hadrian’s parents 
when he was named. Another possibility is that they thought of an African 
martyr, mentioned by Jerome, about whom, however, almost nothing is known 
(AA. SS. March I, p. 29). There was also a rather distinguished Greek 
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was evidently prized by Pope Vitalian. It is well known that the 
Vandals, who ruled Africa between 439 and 534, were Arians;" 
and the Greeks, who had held the country for the Eastern Emperor 
since its reconquest by Justinian in 534, had been, since the boy- 
hood of Hadrian (at least from 638 on'>), under the sway of 
Monothelism, while the Popes had, by opposing it, represented 
what to the West was orthodoxy. In the resulting controversy, 
Africa in general opposed heresy and innovation,” and, since the 
Lombards of Italy were Arians, became a veritable stronghold of 
the traditional faith. By the beginning of the next century, Chris- 
tianity and the Latin element had almost disappeared, and the 
Berbers, having accepted Mohammedanism, had come to the front,” 
while in 535, on the other hand, a council of 207 orthodox prelates 
had convened,?* and in 646 there were at least 68 bishops in the 
province of Carthage, and 42 in that of Byzacium (Byzacena).’* 

The region from which Hadrian came was probably that sug- 
gested by the last sentence, and practically corresponded to modern 
Tunisia. Cities were more numerous in the province of Carthage, 
or Zeugitana, while the face of Byzacena was covered with farms 
and villages (Diehl, op. cit., pp. 399-400). Even in the Roman 
times it was rich in grain and herds, besides the products of mines 
and quarries; and at the close of Vandal rule, we have this picture 
of a place called Grasse, 40 miles from Carthage :”° 

In that place was a palace of the ruler of the Vandals, and a park the most 
beautiful of all we know.21 For it is excellently watered by springs, and has 
a great wealth of woods. And all the trees are full of fruit, so that each one 
of the soldiers pitched his tent among fruit-trees, and, though all of them | 
ate their fill of the fruit, which was then ripe, there was practically no dimin- 
ution to be seen in it. 


sophist (A.D. 113-193) of the same name (Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgeschichte, 
Vol. II, p. 468), and doubtless other celebrities of whom we do not hear. 

It is a casual coincidence, of course, that Claudian has an epigram (XV, 
otherwise LXXX), De Theodoro et Hadriano (ed. Jeep, Vol. II, p. 145). 

14 See Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. III, p. 540. 

15 Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 320. 

16 Dich], L’Afrique Byzantine, pp. 542 ff., 550-2, 566-7. 

17 Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., Vol. X XVII, p. 397. 

18 Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. ITI, p. 540. 

19 Mansi, Concilia 10. 763; Diehl (p. 551) gives the numbers as 69 and 43. 

20 Procopius, Bell. Vand., 3. 17. 8-10 (tr. Dewing) ; ef. Diehl, op. cit., p. 403. 

21 See the account of the luxury and dissipation of the Vandals in Proco- 
pius, Bell. Vand., 2. 6. 5-9 (tr. Dewing). For the prosperity of the seventh 


century, ef. Diehl, op. cit., pp. 28 ff. 
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On the contribution of Africa to Christian literature Milman 
(Hist. Lat. Chr., Vol. I, p. 1) has this to say: 


Africa, not Rome, gave birth to Latin Christianity. Tertullian [ca. 160- 


240] was the first Latin writer, at least the first who commanded the public 
ear; and there is strong ground for supposing that, since Tertullian quotes 
the sacred -writings perpetually and copiously, the earliest of these many 
Latin versions, noticed by Augustine, and on which Jerome [ca. 331-420] 
grounded his Vulgate, were African. Cyprian [d. 258] kept up the tradition 
of ecclesiastical Latin. Arnobius [fl. 303-310], too, was an African. To 
these should be added the ‘‘Christian Cicero,’’ Lactantius [ca. 260-ca. 340],23 
and of course Augustine [354-430]. Much later than these is Corippus 
[fl. 550], the author of an epic on the Libyan war, entitled Johannes. 


Concerning the educational opportunities available to residents 
of Africa in the second quarter of the seventh century, we are 
not very well informed. The condition a hundred years earlier has 
been thus sketched by Diehl (op. cit., pp. 392-3) : 


Un des premiers soins de l’empereur [Justinian], au lendemain de la vic- 
toire, fut de réorganiser 4 Carthage une sorte de haut enseignement, et on 
a lieu de croire qu’& l’exemple de Ja capitale, d’autres villes eurent des écoles 
publiques de grammaire et de rhétorique. Un mouvement littéraire asses 
considérable avait marqué les régnes des derniers souverains vandales;28 il 
ne cessa point entiérement aprés la chute de Gélimer. L’Afrique byzantine 
eut dans Corippus un poéte, nourri des souvenirs et des procédés du classi- 
cisme romain. L’fglise, on le verra plus tard, produisit quelques écrivains 
de valeur; et dans les couvents africains on parait avoir gardé quelque souci 
des lettres. Tout au moins les bibliothéques monastiques conservaient-elles 
au vie siécle nombre de manuscrits précieux: pour enrichir son monastére 
Vivariense, Cassiodore faisait venir des livres de 1’Afrique, et les moines 
n’ignoraient point le prix de ces trésors. Lorsque les menaces de la guerre 
les obligeaient & fuir, une de leurs premiéres préoccupations fut souvent de 
sauver les manuscrits de l’abbaye. Certes, si 1’on compare ces débris de 
civilisation au brillant tableau que présentait 1’Afrique romaine vers le temps 
de sa pleine prospérité, on avouera sans peine que ]’Age de la décadence est 
commencé, Pourtant toute culture n’est point morte dans les villes de 1’époque 
byzantine: une vie réguli¢rement organisée, un art, une littérature s’y ren- 
contrent. 


IV. Hadrian’s education in Africa must have included Greek, 
since otherwise we should find ourselves at a loss to account for 
a proficiency in that language which could hardly have been much 


22See my edition of The Old English Elene, Phenia, and Physiologus, 
pp. xxviii ff. Lactantius left Africa at a comparatively early age. 

23 Cf. Allard, Les Ortgines du Servage en France, p. 282; Martroye, Gen- 
sério et la Conquéte Vandale, p. 290. 
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inferior to that of Theodore. But what facilities did Africa then 
provide for the study of Greek? On this point our information 
is not very copious. Such as it is, it may be arranged under the 
following heads (see also above, p. 241): 

1. Half a century before the period in question, Fulgentius 
(468-533), a native of Byzacium, afterwards to be bishop of Ruspe, 
was thus trained (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. II, p. 577): ‘*‘The mother 
of Fulgentius was particularly careful to secure the best education 
for her son. She compelled his study of the Greek language, and 
would not allow him to indulge in the perusal of Roman literature 
until he should have committed to memory the greater part of the 
poems of Homer, and of the plays of Menander. He was then 
allowed to pursue a more varied course of study.’’ 

2. Referring to Greek after the Vandals had been overthrown, 
Audollent affirms (Carthage Romaine, p. 704): ‘‘Les Byzantins 
l’installérent a coté du latin, en qualité de langage officiel.’’ 

3. Speaking of the period beginning in the sixth century, Diehl 
says (op. cit., p. 407): ‘‘La langue grecque méme commence 8 s’y 
répandre ; Jusque dans les détails de la vie courante, dans la facon 
de compter, par exemple, les habitudes se modélent sur celles de 
Byzance.’’ And again (p. 432), after mentioning Primasius, Vere- 
ecundus, Facundus, Ferrandus, Liberatus, and Victor of Tunnenna, 
he continues: ‘‘Sans doutes bien d’autres, tous prélats instruits, 
ayant, chose déja rare dans 1’Occident au vr° siécle, une connais- 
sance assez approfondie du grec,’’ ete. 

4. At the trial of Pope Martin I by the Senate at Constantinople 
in 654, ‘‘the Pope was as ignorant of Greek as his persecutors were 
of Latin.’’ At a certain stage of the proceedings, ‘‘he seems to 
have tried to give a long harangue, which was faithfully interpreted 
by an African nobleman, named Innocent’’ (Hodgkin, Italy and 
her Invaders, Vol. VI, p. 263). 

do. In 645 there was an important debate on the question of 
Monothelism before Gregory, the exarch of Africa, and the bishops 
and principal personages of the province. Of the two contestants, 
one was then, and the other had been, abbot of Chrysopolis (the 
modern Scutari), opposite Constantinople. The former, Pyrrhus, 
the Monothelite, had been, and was again to be, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 522). The latter, Maxi- 
mus (580-662), was born at Constantinople (Diehl, op. cit., p. 547; 
Dict. Chr. Brog., Vol. III, p. 884). Gregory, brother of the future 
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Emperor Heraclius, was born at Apamea, in Syria (Dict. Chr. 
Biog., Vol. II, p. 800). All of these, it will be observed, were 
Byzantine officials, and we have seen above (4) that a Byzantine 
official was not likely to be familiar with Latin. Of the two dis- 
putants, Maximus had visited Egypt in 633; with that exception, 
the two appear always to have resided in the East until their 
present residence in Africa (Maximus, from 640 ;?* Pyrrhus, from 
641, or later). The disputation is handed down to us in both 
Greek and Latin (Migne, Patr. Gr., Vol. XCI, cols. 287-354). If 
it was held in Greek, which certainly would have been easier for 
the debaters, and which would have lent itself better to the subtle- 
ties of theological disputation, besides being more readily com- 
prehensible by the exarch, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the bishops and other magnates, or at least a large proportion 
of them, must have been conversant with that language; and this, 
again, implies that the schools were capable of imparting a con- 
siderable degree of proficiency in it. The Latin version of the 
debate may have been a later translation from the Greek. (For 
the disputation in general, ef. Diehl, op. cit., pp. 547 ff.) 

Whatever other seats of such learning there may have been, it 
seems probable that Greek, as well as Latin, must have been dili- 
gently prosecuted in at least some of the numerous monasteries 
established or patronized by Justinian and his successors, among 
which may be mentioned the Mandrakion, at Carthage, and the 
abbey of Tebessa, the ancient Theveste (see Diehl, pp. 427 ff., Plate 
11, Fig. 71, and the map opposite p. 272; Cabrol, Dict. d’Archéol- 
ogie Chrét., Vol. I, pp. 31-2). 

As to the epoch when Hadrian left the monastery in which he 
dwelt, and betook himself to Italy, one may fairly conjecture that 
it followed close upon the battle of Sbeitla (Sufetula), in 647, when 
the invading Arabs were victorious, and the exarch Gregory was 
slain (Diehl, p. 559). The consequences have been thus described 
(Diehl, p. 561) : | 

L’invasion musulmane avait cruellement ravagé et appauvri le pays; et 
dés maintenant [647] commencaieant ces lamentables exodes de populations 
fuyant devant ]’épée des envahisseurs, et quittant leurs villages et leurs terres 


pour aller au del& des mers, dans les files, et jusqu’en Italie, chercher un plus 
sir asile.25 


24 When he was already sixty years of age. 
25 Dés 649 on trouve des moines africains réfugiés 4 Rome (Labbe, Vol. VI, 
pp. 112-113). 
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Since a number of African bishops were present at the Lateran 
Council,™ convened by Pope Martin I to reaffirm the orthodoxy 
of the West against the Monothelites (Diehl, p. 566), and since 
these prelates were doubtless accompanied by other ecclesiastics 
and by monks,?’ nothing is more likely than that Hadrian, being 
one of this company, remained in Italy when the Council came 
to an end, and, because of his familiarity with Greek, the thorough- 
ness of his monastic training, or the superiority of his talents, or 
all of these combined, became in time the head of the Neapolitan 
monastery.~ If he had been born about 625 (above, p. 245), he 
would of course have been 24 years old in 649. 

V. Vitalian, having become Pope in 657, would have had eight 
years or so to observe the character and endowments of Hadrian 
before the question of the English archbishopric became pressing. 
He would have realized that a man of forty, or thereabouts, how- 
ever he might modestly plead his comparative youth, was on that 
account likely to be more enthusiastic in contemplating a great 
opportunity, and to have before him a longer career of service; 
that his bodily health and vigor, tacitly contrasted by Bede with 
the debility of Andrew, was all in favor of a man who was to 
undertake long journeyings, and endure many hardships, in a 
remote and barbarous country ; that his experience in Africa, Italy, 
and Gaul had taught him the art of getting on with men of various 
conditions and tempers; that, as abbot, he had acquired the habit 
of command, with the accompanying foresight and circumspection ; 
that his acquaintance with the literatures and languages of both 
Greece and Rome peculiarly fitted him to supervise the work of 


26 For the canons of this Council, see Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. 
III, pp. 145-151, especially canon 10. 

27 At the Lateran Council we find a certain Theodore, abbot and priest (abba 
presbyter) of a monastery (labre-laure) in the province of Africa, named 
(Labbe, Conctlia, Vol. VI, p. 113) with other abbots, and the abbots and 
monks in their company (et qué cum cis sunt reverendissimi abbates et mona- 
chi). If Hadrian was indced present, and even in some minor capacity 8 
participant, at the Council, one can conceive how heartily he would have wel- 
comed that other abbot, of St. Martin’s monastery at Rome, who was present 
at the synod of Hatfield in 680, commissioned to present the decisions of the 
Lateran Council, and to obtain their confirmation by the synod (Bede, Eccl. 
Hist. 4. 17, 18.). 

28 For the knowledge of Greek at that time in Southern Italy, see Philologt- 
cal Quarterly, II, p. 2, note 6. Cf. Gibbon, ed. Bury, Vol. VII, p. 118, note 
88: ‘‘Greek is still spoken by a population of about 20,000 in both the heel 
and the toe of Italy — in the land of Otranto and in the territory of Bari; 
these two districts differ considerably.’’ 


— 
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cultural and ecclesiastical education; that the breadth of view 
gained by this means, by travel, and by familiarity with contrast- 
ing theological opinions, would render him sufficiently tolerant of 
doubt and dissent; and, perhaps above all, that his orthodoxy, 
inculcated by education and example, and confirmed by his mem- 
bership in the Lateran Council (if this be allowed) and the 
responsibility devolved upon him by his Neapolitan office, could be 
depended on under all circumstances. 

VI. The monks who accompanied Hadrian were doubtless in- 
corporated into his monastery at Canterbury, and in that case may 
have materially assisted in the work of instruction, in organization, 
in illustrating the Roman chant, and the like. 

VII. Theodore and Hadrian may well have set out from Portus, 
about fifteen miles from Rome, at the mouth of the Tiber, over 
against Ostia. In 538 Belisarius sent a detachment of a thousand 
men by sea from Portus to the north (Procopius, Bell. Goth. 2. 12): 
‘‘They sailed from Portus to Genoa, the most westerly city’’ of 
Tuscany, from which one best proceeds to Gaul and Spain. At 
this time a fleet could sail from Durazzo to Portus, with a fair 
wind, in five days (op. cit. 3. 18), so that the 300 miles or so from 
Portus to Genoa, if the passage was made by sea, would constitute 
but an inconsiderable part of the total journey. Nor would the 
short voyage from Genoa to Marseilles be likely to interpose any 
considerable difficulties. The delays would more naturally arise in 
the progress by land, being due, not only to periods of entertain- 
ment by bishops, and perhaps at royal courts, but not improbably 
by stoppages due to wars and rumors of wars, from which Gaul 
was seldom free in those centuries, or to interference by local 
functionaries at the borders of kingdoms, on orders or hints from 
higher authorities. It is such interference that Mayor and Lumby 
have in mind in their edition of the Eccl. Hist. (p. 295) : 

Pagi (668.5) infers that Arles belonged to Neustria, and was its capital. 
For Theodore passed unmolested through Marseille, which belonged to Childeric 


{II, 660-673], King of Austrasia, but was detained at Arles by Ebroin, Mayor 
of the Palace to Clotaire III [656-670], King of Neustria and Burgundy. 


The facts are not quite as stated. It was the province of Prov- 
ence of which Arles was the capital (Manteyer, La Provence du 
Premier au Douziéme Siécle, p. 28). As for Marseilles, it did not 
belong wholly to Austrasia. Early in his reign, Guntram (561- 
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592), King of Burgundy, had ceded to Austrasia Avignon, Aix, 
and half of Marseilles. Thus we are told (Duchesne, Fastes 
Episcopauz de l’Ancienne Gaule, Vol. I, p. 84): 

Au temps de Gontran, toutefois, le royaume d’ Austrasie s’étendait jusqu’ en 
Provence, ou il possédait Avignon, Aix, et la moitié de Marseille.29 Cette 
extension austrasienne, ce dédoublement de la Provence entre deux obédiences 
politiques, se reproduisit ensuite, chaque fois qu’il y eut en méme temps un 
roi d’Austrasie et un roi de Bourgogne, c’est-a-dire de 595 & 612, de 639 a 656, 
de 663 & 678.30 


For the possibility that Greek may have been used to some extent 
in Marseilles as late as the lifetime of Ceesarius of Arles (d. 542), 
see Arnold, Casarius von Arelate, pp. 217, 531. 

From Marseilles the further progress of the travelers was to 
Arles, and then from Arles to Paris in the case of Theodore, and to 
Sens (71 miles southeast of Paris) and Meaux (28 miles east north- 
east of Paris) in the case of Hadrian. Some idea of the normal 
stopping-places in a journey north and northwest from Arles may 
be gathered from a consideration of the letters with which Gregory 
the Great smoothed the way for Augustine in 596, and for Mellitus 
in 601. According to these, Gregory thought of his stages beyond 
Arles as Vienne, Lyons, Chalon(-sur-Saéne;; not Chalons-sur- 
Marne) or Orleans, Autun, Metz. Similar letters were sent to 
Lérins, Aix in Provence, Soissons, Toulon, Paris, Rouen, Angers, 
Gap, Saintes, and Tours, ‘‘the final choice [of routes] being left 
to be determined by circumstances.’’ ** 

VIII. Reverting to what Bede tells us concerning Ebroin’s 
detention of Hadrian, we find that the reason assigned is that he 
‘‘suspected that he [Hadrian] went on some mission from the 
Emperor to the kings of Britain, to the prejudice of the kingdom 
of which he at that time had the chief charge.’’ If any weight is 
to be attached to this statement, it would imply Ebroin’s suspicion 
of some design of aggression entertained by the Emperor against 
the Franks, to be furthered by hostility, whether overt or subter- 
ranean, directed against the Franks by the English — such sus- 
picion being based upon the fact, whether known or guessed, of 


29 Marseille était partagée (Hist. Fr., Vol. IV, p. 44; Vol. VI, 2.11, 31, 33), 
et le partage s’étendait vraisemblablement 4 la ville et au port lui-méme. 

30 Cf. Manteyer, pp. 27, 35, and see the last map in Longnon, Géographte 
de la Gaule aw vie Siécle. 

81 Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. II, pp. 39-40; Haddan and Stubbs, Coun- 
oils, Vol. III, pp. 4, 6-11, 33-7; Eccl. Hist., ed. Smith, pp. 674 ff. 
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previous animosities between the two peoples. How far, then, was 
there any ground for supposing that such was, or might have been, 
the design of the then reigning Emperor? And what were, or 
had been, the relations between the two peoples, capable of giving 
color to any suspicions of Ebroin that the English might be 
readily induced to take up arms against the Franks? 

To obtain any light upon the first of these questions, we must 
begin by asking, Who was the Emperor? Nominally at least, the 
Roman world had been ruled since 642 by Constans II *? (631- 
668). Some of the more important events of his reign, so far as 
they are of interest to us, may be related in the words of Hodgkin 
(Vol. VI, pp. 271-280) : 


He was himself called Emperor of Rome, yet Rome and Italy were daily 
slipping from his grasp, the city to the Pope, the country to the Lombards. ... 
Constans went first to Athens, where he apparently sojourned for some time, 
and then, probably in the early part of 663, crossed over into Italy, landing 
at Tarentum. . .. The Emperor pressed on from the region round Tarentum, 
and invaded the duchy of Benevento. ... After all, no battle was fought 
under the walls of Benevento. . . . Constans then started for Naples, where 
he was secure of a friendly reception, as that city belonged to the Empire. .. . 
‘The outward signs of mutual amity were observed on the visit which Constans 
now paid to Rome... . It was Wednesday, the 5th of July (663), when he 
entered the Eternal City, and he at once proceeded to worship at the great 
basilica of St. Peter, leaving there a gift upon the altar. ... Twelve days 
was the length of the Emperor’s visit. ... From Rome he went to Naples, 
and from Naples by land to Reggio. . . . It was in September (if not later) 
that he crossed over from Reggio into Sicily. He remained in that island for 
five years, making Syracuse his headquarters. The object of this long sojourn 
in Sicily evidently was that he might use it as his base of operations against 
the Saracens, who were overrunning the provinces of Northern Africa... . 
In Sicily, as elsewhere, he showed himself grasping and impecunious. ... At 
length the hard and oppressive reign came to an end, but that end seems to 
have come . .. from the sudden rage of an insulted menial. 


According to Duchesne (op. cit., p. 345), Constans was assassin- 
ated either on July 15, Sept. 15, or Oct. 15, 668. Now as Theodore 
and Hadrian had left Rome on May 27th of that year, there 
would have been scant time, even supposing Constans to have died 
as late as Oct. 15, for him to have set on foot any very extensive 
plot in the interval; moreover, he could have had no personal 


82 Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. I, pp. 654-5; Vol. IV, p. 1162; Bury, Hist. of the 
Later Roman Empire, Vol. II, pp. 287-307; Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 
Vol. VI, pp. 252-282; Paulus Diaconus, Hist. of the Langobards 5. 6-11; 
Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, Vol. I, p. 343. 
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interview with Hadrian before the latter’s departure; and, con- 
sidering Hadrian’s attachment to Pope Vitalian, and the fact 
(recorded by Paulus Diaconus) that, while at Rome, the Emperor 
‘‘had pulled down everything that in ancient times had been made 
of metal for the ornament of the city,’’ even stripping off the 
bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon, now dedicated as a 
church of the Virgin Mary, we can hardly suppose that Hadrian 
would have listened for one moment to any ‘‘daring design of 
recovering the long-lost Gallic province for the Empire.’’** The 
poverty of Constans, his ill success since he had left Constantinople, 
and his harassing preoccupations on account of Africa (he had 
lost two fleets which he sent against the Arabs), might, one would 
think, have convinced Ebroin, if he was at all au courant of affairs 
in Italy, that such a design was inconceivable, whatever the earlier 
dreams of Constans might have been. 

Bright ** supposes Ebroin to have been thinking of Constans’ 
son and successor, Constantine (V) Pogonatus, but his situation 
was no more favorable to the execution of such a project than that 
of his father had been, seeing that there was in a short time a 
conspiracy to create his two younger brothers Emperors also, that 
‘the usual invasions of Asia Minor by Saracen generals continued 
as before,’’ *° and that, after the death of Constans, the Saracens 
of Alexandria made a descent on Sicily, and carried off such 
treasure as Constans had left. 

Turning now to the relations between the Franks and the Eng- 
lish, we find a certain superiority accorded to the former by such 
writers as Bede and William of Malmesbury. Bede, for instance, 
under the year 640 (Eccl. Hist., 3. 8), tells of the resort of many 
Englishwomen, some at least of royal and noble birth, to the 
monasteries of F'aremoitier-en-Brie, Chelles (near Paris), and 
Andely-sur-Seine (near Rouen), all of which had been founded 
a hundred years earlier. The reason for such resort was that ‘‘at 
that time but few monasteries had been built in the country of the 
Angles.’’ 

Wilham of Malmesbury, referring to Acthelbert, king of Kent, 
and his marriage to Bertha of Paris, observes (Gesta Regum 1. 1 
(tr. Giles 1. 14): 

88 Cf. Bury, p. 302. 


84 Early English Church History, p. 222. 
85 Bury, pp. 308-310. 
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In the infancy of his reign he was such an object of contempt to the 
neighboring kings that, defeated in two battles, he could scarcely defend his 
frontier; afterwards, however, when to his riper years he had added a more 
perfect knowledge of war, he quickly, by successive victories, subjugated 
every kingdom of the Angles with the exception of the Northumbrians. And, 
in order to obtain foreign connections, he entered into affinity with the king of 
France’ by marrying his daughter Bertha. And now, by this connection 
with the Franks, the nation, hitherto savage and wedded to its own customs, 
began daily to divest itself of its rustic propensities, and incline to gentler 
manners. To this was added the very exemplary life of Bishop Liudhard, 
who had come over with the queen, by which, though silently, he allured the 
king to the knowledge of Christ our Lord. 


Referring to this marriage, Lappenberg says (Anglo-Sazon 
Kings, Vol. I, p. 166): ‘‘Such a connection between these princes 
admits the supposition of an intercourse between their subjects, 
which, at a somewhat later period, does in fact appear to have sub- 
sisted, as at the great commercial fair of St. Denis, which was 
visited by Anglo-Saxons.’’ * 


«Charter of Dagobert of the year 629, ... in which those Saxons only 
who came from beyond sea to Rouen and Quentavic [Etaples] to fetch honey 
and wood are to be held as Anglo-Saxons. 


Procopius, according to Lappenberg (Anglo-Sazon Kings, Vol. I, 
p. 145), discovered a ground of political superiority ‘‘in the 
ancient provincial administration, under which Britain was con- 
sidered a diocese subordinate to Gaul.’’ 

Such superiority may also have been in a measure conceded by 
the Roman See when Augustine was sent to England. Thus Lap- 
penberg (op. cit., p. 146): 

Pope Gregory the Great, also, in a letter to the Frankish kings, Theuderic 
and Theudebert, relative to his design of converting the Angles, appears to 
speak of them as subjects of those princes; from which, however, nothing is 


perhaps to be inferred beyond pretensions which he deemed it advisable to 
treat with delicacy and favor in his intercourse with his royal Christian allies.37 


The claim to such superiority over Britain is somewhat compli- 
cated by a similar claim to Brittany on the part of the Franks. 
Such a claim they had made ever since the death of Clovis (511), 
who had fought with its inhabitants.** The number of these 


86 Charibert, king at Paris from 561 to 567. His kingdom comprised the 
northwest part of France (see Longnon, Géographte, Plate IV). 

87 See Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. III, p. 10, and Lappenberg’s note 
to this passage. 

88 Greg. Tur., 4. 4; 9.18. The suzerainty of the Franks was, however, little 
more than nominal, so that there were frequent conflicts between the two races 
(Lavisse, Hist. de France, Vol. II, part I, p. 150). 
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inhabitants was constantly increased, when once the conquest of 
Britain by the Germanic tribes was well under way, by refugees 
from the west of England, fleeing before the ferocious and pitiless 
invaders.** These fugitives had come chiefly from Damnonia 
(Cornwall, Devon, and parts of Dorset and Somerset) and 
Cornubia‘® (further to the north, with Wroxeter as perhaps the 
centre of the district). 

Perhaps through a certain confusion between Brittany and Great 
Britain, Procopius thus speaks of what he calls the island of 
Brittia (Bell. Goth. 4. 20) : 

Here three populous nations dwell, each with its own king—the Angles, 
the Frisians, and the Britons, the last being named from the island. So 
great is their multitude that every year large numbers, accompanied by their 
wives and children, emigrate to the Franks, who settle them in the more 
sparsely populated part of their territory, and on this ground set up a kind 
of claim to the island. Certain it is that, no long time past, the king of 
the Franks, having occasion to send an embassy of his lieges to Justinian at 
Byzantium, he associated with it certain Angles, as if to signify that their 
island was also under his dominion. 


In the face of this, the question may suggest itself how far the 
Franks were likely to have held the English responsible for the 
troubles brought upon them by these immigrants. 

To what extent the belligerent Saxons of the Continent,** 
whether in their original seats or on the Saxon shore opposite 
Britain,*? were identified by the Franks with those of England, it 
is impossible to say; but it is certain that the sense of their kinship 
with the insular Saxons would not dispose the Franks in favor of 
the latter. 

Finally, not to be overlooked is that battle referred to in Beo- 
wulf, between the Scandinavian neighbors of the Continental 
Saxons and the Franks under Theodebert, when the latter were 
victorious. In this battle, probably fought in 515, the youthful 
Theodebert (who may have been about 19) was on the opposite 

39 Loth, L’Emigration Bretonne en Armorique, pp. 235-8; La Borderie, 
Hist. de Bretagne, Vol. I, pp. 284-5, 327, 337-8, 372-3; Lavisse, Hist. de 


France, Vol. II, part I, pp. 91-2. 

40 But ef. Rhys, Celttc Britain, p. 211; Haverfield, The Romanization of 
Roman Britain, 2d ed., pp. 64-6. 

41 For these, and their combats with the Franks, consult Lavisse, op. cit., 
Vol. IT, part I, pp. 53, 129; Greg. Tur. 2. 19; 4. 10, 14, 16. 

42 Sec Longnon, op. cit., pp. 172-4, and the last map in his volume. 
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side from Beowulf, then about 25, with his exploits at the court of 
Hrothgar already five years behind him.** 

Opinions regarding Ebroin have differed pretty widely, accord- 
ing to the aspect under which his character was viewed. On the 
one hand, take the Dict. Chr. Biog. (Vol. II, p. 29) : 

In 670 [673], on the death of Clotaire, Ebroin determined to set up 
Theodoric, Clotaire’s brother, as king, without calling together the customary 
Frankish assembly. ... A conspiracy was formed. ... It was the strong 
political position of the bishops, as allies and members of the Frankish 
nobility in withstanding the royal and mayoral power, that rendered Ebroin 
so cruel and truculent toward the church. ... The judgment of G. Rich- 
ter . .. is probably as near the truth as can be got: ‘‘That Ebroin had any 
higher aim than the satisfaction of his ambition is by no means justified by 
the authorities.’’ 


On the other hand consider Lavisse (Hist. de France, Vol. II, 
part I, pp. 165, 167): 

Ebroin (656-681) parait avoir voulu.... rétablir dans toute son intégrit6 
l’autorité royal, parce qu’il y voyait 1’ unique moyen de salut d’une société qui 
se décomposait. Toute sa vie fut un combat. ... L’an d’aprés (681), Ebroin 
est assassiné. I] mourait pour avoit essay6 de réduire & l’obéissance des 
hommes qui voulaient vivre en pleine indépendance et en anarchie.44 


That Ebroin was not above mixing in English affairs is shown 
by his reaction to the appeal made to him to intercept Wilfrith in 
678 (Eddi, Vita Wilfridi, chap. 25). Ebroin tries to get Aldgisl 
(properly Adalgis!), king of the Frisians, by the promise of a 
bushel of golden solidi, to deliver up Wilfrith, alive or dead (Eddi, 
chap. 27). Ebroin’s willingness to do Wilfrith a hurt was due to 
the latter’s friendship with Dagobert II, the exiled king of the 
Austrasian Franks,* 

Dagobert II (653-679) was the youngest son of Sigebert III 
(632-656), king of Austrasia, himself a son of Dagobert I (d. 638). 
Sigebert died in 656, and commended Dagobert, the heir to his 
throne, to the care of Grimoald, his mayor of the palace, who in 
657 treacherously set up his own son, named Childebert (though of 
course not related to the royal Childeberts), in place of Dagobert; 
and, having had the latter tonsured as a cleric, sent him into per- 

43 Cf. Beowulf, ed. Klaeber, pp. xxxix, xlv, 252; Lavisse, Vol. II, part I, 
pp. 129-130. 


44 See also Bonnell, Die Anfidnge des Karolinaischen Hauses, pp. 117-8. 
45 Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. II, p. 325; Eddi, chaps. 28, 33. 
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petual exile to Ireland. By 674 the conditions in Austrasia caused 
Dagobert to be thought of, and, as he was understood to be alive 
and well, a young man of 21, word was sent to Wilfrith, then 
Bishop of York, and at the acme of his power, requesting him to 
invite Dagobert to England, and from there to send him back to 
Gaul; and this Wilfrith proceeded to do in a magnificent manner. 
Dagobert then became king, and, on Wilfrith’s passing through 
his realm five years later, entertained him royally, offered him the 
bishopric of Strassburg, and sent him to Rome with a bishop as 
companion. The next year, 680, Wilfrith returned from Rome, 
but by this time Dagobert had been murdered (Dec. 23, 679), and 
Wilfrith found his own life in grave danger from Ebroin, but 
finally was allowed to continue his journey to England.“ 


46 Migne, Patr. Lat., Vol. 160, cols. 729, 730; Bonnell, Die Anfange des 
Karolingischen Hauses, p. 112, note 4; p. 116; Eddi, op. cit., chaps. 28, 33; 
Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. I, p. 779; Vol. II, p. 802; Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. 
II, p. 815. 
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1. ddpés ‘strong, great; full-grown, ripe; large, fat, big; loud 
(noise)’ is probably from *ddprés as indicated by dépivw ‘ripen,’ from 
“sm-dryo-, -dru-: dpdov'loxupéy Hes., Sdpls‘dtvays H., dpis ‘oak,’ 
Av. drva-, OPers. duruva- ‘gesund, heil,’ OBulg. si#-dravi ‘gesund,’ 
Lith. su-drus ‘iippig, geil, vom Wuchs der Pflanzen,’ dritas, ‘stark, 
fest; fleischig, muskulés,’ OE. trum ‘firm, substantial, strong, healthy,’ 
etc. (cf. Berneker I, 214 with lit.). On OBulg. s#-, which at least 
corresponds in meaning if not in form with Gr. 4-, cf. Brugmann 
Grdr. IT?, 2,896 f. The prefix has here an intensive force, as Lat. 
con- in many instances, or Germ. ga- in gesund, geschwind, etc. 

2. &vOpwros ‘inferior man, man, homo’ probably comes from 
*S0pwros with ¥ from dyvfp, dvdpés: Pamph. drpéroc. ‘dvOpdrois.’ 
This would represent *ndhr-dq*o0- ‘down-looking, inferior, underling’ ; 
Skt. ddharak ‘lower, inferior,’ Lat. inferus ‘lower,’ imfert ‘the dead’ 
(so also Homer uses &@pwmor of the dead), Goth. undar ‘under,’ etc. 

3. Bnooa, Dor. Bacca ‘glade or wooded glen’ may be derived from 
a base *bd-t- ‘depression’: OE. pep ‘path; valley,’ OHG. pfad, etc., 
MDu. pedel ‘lowland, fen, marsh,’ pre-Germ. *ba¢-. 

Compare the synomymous bases *bd-l-, *bd-r-, *bd-g- in OE. pol 
‘pool,’ MDu. poel ‘pool, marsh; ditch,’ poelen, ‘deepen,’ OHG. pfuol 
‘Pfuhl,’ Skt. jam-bdlak ‘Sumpf,’ bflam ‘Héhle, Loch, Offnung,’ Lith. 
bald ‘Bruch, eine sumpfige dfter mit Gehélz bewachsene Strecke,’ 
OBulg. biato ‘See, Teich, Sumpf,’ etc.; Skt. -bdra-& ‘Offnung,’ Russ.- 
ChSl. beara ‘Sumpf,’ LRuss. bar ‘feuchter Ort zwischen Hiigeln,’ 
Bulg. béra ‘Sumpf. Pfiitze’; Russ. bagné ‘niedrige, sumpfige Stelle,’ 
LRuss. bakn6é ‘Sumpf, Morast,’ Lith. bognas ‘Fichtenbruch.’ 

4. SdpE, fopxas ‘gazelle,’ Welsh twrch ‘caprea mas,’ Corn. yorch 
‘caprea,’ etc. (cf. Fick II‘, 224; Boisacq 196 f.) may be referred to a 
base *jér-q- ‘wild, fleet (animal)’: LRuss. jerk4j ‘feurig, heiss, hitzig,’ 
jéryj ‘grell, bunt,’ jarzin ‘aufbrausender Mensch,’ Russ. jéryj ‘jahzor- 
nig, heftig; feurig, hitzig; geschwind, eifrig,’ OBulg. jart# ‘avornpés, 
herb, streng,’ Gr. twpés ‘fiery, strong (of wine); évepyns, raxts’ Hes. 
For other related words cf, Berneker I, 447 f., and No, 29, 
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5. Imus ‘son, child, daughter’ may come from *syinis ‘one’s own, 
suus, sua’: Lith. svatnis ‘des Weibes Schwestermann,’ svainé ‘die 
Frauenschwester,’ ON. sveinn ‘Kniablein, junger Mann, Knecht,’ 
OHG. swein ‘Hirt, Knecht,’ geswis ‘Schwager, Schwestermann,’ etc. 

6. xevréw ‘prick, goad, sting, stab, pierce; torture, torment,’ xovrés 
‘pole,’ etc. are compared with OHG. hantag ‘acer, ferox, saevus, 
mordax,’ MHG. handec ‘schneidend, stechend, scharf, bitter,’ handen 
‘schneiden, hauen,’ Ir. cinteir ‘calcar,’ Welsh cethr ‘Spitze, Nagel,’ 
ChSl. kuti (*koti) ‘angulus,’ etc. (cf. Berneker I, 602). To these add 
Lith. kenczu ‘leide, dulde,’ kanzca ‘der kérperliche heftige Schmerz, 
Pein,’ pa-kantd ‘Geduld,’ kaniras ‘geduldig,’ 2ém-kifitis ‘was den 
Winter ausdauert, winter-hardy,’ Lett. 21st ‘leiden, dulden, ertragen,’ 
Ir. céssaim ‘suffer,’ etc. For Gr. raoxw, with which these have been 
compared, see No. 8. 

7. dads ‘harlot,’ whence Aaxdtw ‘scortor,’ probably comes from 
*laig-, base */éi-g- ‘bend back and forth: crisare.’ Compare dxepzi- 
tew'oxiprav Hes., duxpepls ‘crosswise,’ Aruxpol ‘dexpol, the slantiug 
antlers of the stag,’ Aly& Nlé-wAdyuos Hes., and also Lat. ob-liquus, 
liquis, etc., which may have -qy- rather than -g*. This does not 
exclude connection with Gr. Anxw ‘membrum virile,’ Anxnoat ‘futuere,’ 
Anxadéos ‘lewd.’ Perhaps here also OBulg. Liki ‘xopés, xopela, Reigen,’ 
likovalt ‘xopebew; xporeiv, plaudere,’ Russ. sk# ‘Chor, Jubel,’ likovdt! 
‘jauchzen, frohlocken, jubeln.’ For meaning compare Lat. crisdre, 
cévére, and Gr. opddw. 

8. wacxw ‘feel, experience, suffer,’ xaxa@s macxev ‘be unlucky, 
experience ill,’ eb a. ‘be well off, lucky, experience good fortune,’ 
x. Tt mpos twa ‘feel in any way towards one,’ 7. ré Twos ‘feel with one,’ 
xa0os ‘outward or inward condition, state, incident; sensibility, a 
fecling or natural taste, e.g. for art; violent feeling, passion (of love, 
hate, etc.); suffering, distress, misery, pain, death,’ wévOos ‘grief, sor- 
row, mourning, misery, misfortune’ are better separated from Lith. 
kencsu (on which cf. No. 6) and referred to a base *penth- ‘go, fare; 
expcricnce, feel.’ For racxw signifies ‘fare well’ as well as ‘fare ill.’ 
Compare Skt. pdnthd-k ‘Piad, Weg, Bahn, Art und Weise,’ pathak 
‘Stelle, Platz, Ort’ (:1aGos ‘condition, state, incident; inflexion of a 
word’), pdthayati ‘bringt auf einen Pfad,’ pathikak ‘Wanderer, 
Reisender’ (:7aftxés ‘passionate, lustful’), OBulg. pgéi, OPruss. 
pintis ‘way,’ Goth. jfinban ‘finden, erfahren,’ OE. findan ‘find, 
meet, find out; bear (to do anything),’ on-findan ‘find out, per- 
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ceive, experience, suffer’ (:rdcxw ‘fare in a certain way, experience, 
suffer’), OHG. finden ‘finden, erfahren,’ tntfindan ‘empfinden,’ 
fantén ‘tentare, probare,’ OE. fandian ‘investigate, explore; try, test, 
tempt,’ OS. fathi (*fanthi) ‘Gehen, Gang,’ OHG. fendo ‘Fussginger, 
Fusssoldat,’ OS. fundon‘‘sich aufmachen nach, streben, gehen, eilen,’ 
OE. fundian ‘set out, hasten; go (to), tend, aspire, desire,’ fas (*funs) 
‘eager to set out, hastening; ready, prompt; brave, excellent; about to 
die, dying,’ OHG. fumns ‘bereit, willig, geneigt,’ etc. 

The base *penth- is nasalized from *peth-, which may explain such 
forms as fut. wjcouat, aor. éxnoa, perf. rérnfa, 2 pl. wéwooGe. Skt. 
pathah may also have 4 from é or 6 rather than”. The base *peth- 
is also in Lat. patior, patientia, passto, with a as in pateo : weravvum. 
This brings us to the old comparison of récxw and patior, which seems 
to me far preferable to the later explanations of the Gr. and Lat. 
words. 

For the development in meaning of *pe(n)th- (perhaps a byform of 
*pret- in Lat. petere, etc.) ‘go to, reach, find, experience, feel, suffer’ 
compare Skt. vinddéti ‘sucht auf, wendet sich zu; findet, erreicht, 
erfasst,’ véttt ‘begreift, erkennt, weiss, erfahrt, empfindet,’ védand 
‘Empfindung, Schmerz,’ OE. wite ‘misery; punishment, torture,’ 
witnian ‘punish; torture,’ OHG. wizzi ‘Strafe, Qual, Héllenstrafe,’ 
wizzinon ‘bestrafen, punire.’ 

9. woralmos ‘late, recent, fresh, new; extreme, extraordinary’ 
(wnua), rorayvi ‘lately, recently’ are plainly referable to an original 
*po-ten(j)o- ‘extending after, afferward, later.’ 

10. These are parallel with poralwov'rdXaov Hes., aporauwl 
(rétewv) ‘before, in front of,’ *pro-teno- ‘preceding, former.’ For this 
and many similar formations cf. Brugmann Grdr. II’, 1,284 f. 

11. «xpdcgaros ‘fresh, new’ is best connected, as formerly explained, 
with yards ‘slain.’ It seems at times to be used in the sense ‘fresh 
slain.’ But the meaning ‘fresh, new’ comes rather from ‘hit upon,’ 
as in mpooravs ‘striking upon; sudden, new, fresh.’ 

12. xptvos ‘the holm or evergreen oak; an ilex with prickly leaves’ 
is separated by Boisacq 813 from zplw ‘saw,’ and yet no other etymol- 
ogy is suggested that is at all probable. In root at least they are 
related, for xpivos comes from *pri-no- ‘sharp-pointed, prickly’: 
aelpw ‘pierce, spit,’ repdvn ‘anything pointed for piercing or pinning,’ 
whence also the base *fris- in mplw. 

13, xpdxvv evidently meant primarily ‘bent forward, prone, 
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prostrate,’ whence ‘kneeling; basely, utterly,’ base *Zheneu- ‘bend’: 
Skt. hdnu-h ‘jaw,’ ON. gniifa ‘with bowed head,’ gniifa ‘bow, hang 
the head,’ gnipr ‘steep slope, steiler Abhang,’ gnipleity ‘one who 
hangs the head,’ gneypr ‘voriiberliegend.’ These are from a base 
*Phen-, *Zhon- ‘bend’ in Gr. xpoxdvas ‘the hips,’ xoxwvn (*Phophind 
‘the part between the pudenda and the anus’ (or this for *xayaw: 
Skt. jaghénakh ‘Schamgegend,’'*Zhnghonos), Skt. janghd (*Phonghé) 
‘unteres Bein,’ Av. zanga- ‘Knéchel,’ Osset. zdngd ‘Knie,’ Skt. jéngahé 
‘schlagt mit den Fliigeln oder Beinen,’ Lith. Zeng ‘schreite,’ Goth. 
gaggan, OHG. gangan ‘go,’ etc.; ON. gnapa (*Zhno-b-) ‘bend over, 
overhang,’ MHG. gnepfen ‘sich neigen, hinken,’ gnaben, gnappen 
‘hinken, wackeln.’ 

14. arépyw ‘love, esp. of the mutual love of parents and children; 
- bear with, endure, brook; beg, entreat,’ cropy# ‘love, affection’ may 
be referred to a base *steré-g- ‘draw in or together,’ whence ‘inclose, 
guard, cherish, embrace,’ as in NHG. hegen. In Germanic the same 
base develops into ‘draw together, become stiff, hard, strong,’ with 
which compare orépyw in the sense ‘bear with, support, endure’: OE. 
stearc ‘rigid; rough (weather); strong; stern, severe,’ OHG. stark, 
storchanén ‘starr und hart werden,’ ON. storkna ‘gerinnen,’ styrkja 
‘stark machen, kriftig unterstiitzen,’ ‘strengthen; support, assist, 
aid,’ etc.: Lith. stregti ‘erstarren, zu Eis frieren,’ Lett. stringt ‘stramm 
werden; verdorren, vertrocknen,’ strangs ‘ mutig, frisch,’ Lat. 
stringo ‘draw, bind tight; draw, press together, compress,’ Gr. 
orpayyantliw ‘strangle,’ etc.: ocropxatev ° els onxods xaraxdelay 7A 
Booxnuara Hes., cropxdow * avyxdelow H., Russ. stroga, ostroga ‘Ver- 
wahrung,’ ostrog ‘befestigter Ort,’ strogi7 ‘streng’: OE. strang ‘strong, 
mighty; severe, fierce,’ streng ‘string, rope; ligament,’ OHG. strengs 
‘stark, gewaltig; hart, herb, streng,’ etc. 

15. orpixvos ‘nightshade, solanum’ may be referred to a stem 
*struksno- from *strugos- ‘weariness, stupor’: Gr. orpetryouac ‘wear 
away, be weary, be distressed, suffer pain,’ etc. (for related words cf. 
Boisacq 918). The byform rpixvos may have lost its initial ¢- through 
association with rptxw ‘wear out, exhaust, distress.’ The plant 
evidently received its name from the narcotic effect of its leaves. 

16. Tptrwy ‘a sea-god, son of Posidon and Amphitrite,’. Tpirwms 
‘a lake in Libya,’etc., to which add ’Augerptrn ‘wife of Posidon,’ are 
compared with OIr. ériath ‘sea’ (cf. Boisacq 986 with lit.). These 
probably come from a base *(s)fret-i- ‘roar, bluster’: Lat. sterto (for 
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*stritd) ‘snore,’ from *stréi- in Lat. strideo, stridor, Gr. (c)rpltw ‘creak, 
grate,’ (c)rpryués ‘a creaking, grating.’ The underlying meaning 
was ‘make a harsh sound, strepere,’ and goes back to the original 
meaning ‘stretch, pull; draw together, make rough, harsh,’ etc. 
Compare OHG. stritan ‘tendere,‘contendere, confligere, certare,’ ON. 
strtd ‘Streit, Kummer,’ sir{dr ‘streitsiichtig, rauh, streng, grimmig’, 
Dan. strid ‘rauh, struppig; hart, streng, trotzig,’ etc.; ON. sérita 
‘zerren, reissen,’ stritask ‘sich anstrengen, striuben,’ MLG. sérif, sivef 
‘straff; hartnickig,’ streven ‘steif oder straff sein oder werden, sich 
recken, sich striuben, streiten’; Lith. strains ‘widerspenstig in 
Worten,’ and many others, with which compare *steré- inGr. orpnvhs 
‘strong, hard, rough, harsh, esp. of sounds,’ as orpnves Bpéuec axr?, 
orTpnves guvevoa Oa4Xagca. 

For meaning compare Gr. zodtydocBos ‘loud-roaring,’ a frequent 
epithet of the sea in Homer; IloAdgnuos ‘a Cyclops, son of Posidon 
and the nymph Thodsa.’ 

17. gwp ‘thief,’ gwpy ‘épevva, thorough search, investigation,’ 
gwpdw ‘search a house, ransack; trace, detect, discover,’ Lat. far 
‘thief,’ etc. are nearest related in meaning to Bulg. béram ‘taste, 
beriihre, suche,’ Sloven. bérati ‘fragen’ (unexplained in Berneker I, 
43), with which compare, with IE. 0, OBulg. s#-bor% ‘ouvédpiov, 
Versammlung,’ Russ. bor# ‘Annahme, Nachfrage,’ béromi, brat’ 
‘mit den Handen nehmen, an sich reissen,’ Skt. bhdérak ‘das Tragen, 
Erlangen; Biirde, Last; Gewinn, Raub’: bdAdrati ‘trigt, erhalt; trigt 
davon, entfiihrt, nimmt weg,’ Gr. yépw, Lat. fero, Upper Sorb. 
bjerjak ‘thief,’ etc. (cf. Berneker I, 51). Soafter all Gr. gwpn means 
properly épevva, not ‘searching for a thief,’ *bsord ‘a taking, seizing; 
a holding, handling, touching, searching.’ 

18. ypatw ‘cause to know, show, tell, speak; counsel, advise; 
mid. consider, ponder, debate, plan, devise; perceive, notice, learn, 
understand,’ ypady ‘understanding, knowledge; advice, warning,’ 
gpaéys ‘shrewd, cunning,’ ypdors ‘a way of speaking, phrase; a speak- 
ing, speech,’ ypacrnp ‘a guide; informer, teller,’ ypacrts ‘reflexion,’ 
etc. probably come from *bhy-d- or *bherad- ‘bear, carry, hold, think, 
consider; take to one’s self, grasp, perceive, understand, see; cause 
to understand, show’: Lat. fordus (carrying) ‘pregnant, trichtig,’ 
ChS]. bréida (*berdé) ‘trachtig, schwanger’: Gr. yépw ‘bear, carry; 
receive tidings, hear, learn; bear toward, lead to; refer to, hint or point 
at,’ péperas ‘fertur, it is reported, is said,’ 74 yepdpeva = ad Aeydueva, Lat. 
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fero ‘bear, carry, bring; bear about, report, show, exhibit, relate, 
make known, assert, tell, say, etc.,’ almost like Gr. gpéfew. In San- 
skrit a similar meaning develops somewhat differently: bhar- ‘tragen, 
halten; darbringen, erheben (Stimme),’ bharatéh ‘Schauspieler,’ 
bhdratt ‘Rede, Wort, Stimme.’ Compare also the following where 
the meaning ‘speak’ comes from ‘bring together, confer’: OBulg. 
st-bort% cuvédpiov, Bulg. s-bor ‘Versammlung; Unterhaltung; Wort,’ 
Serb.-Cr. z-bdériti ‘sprechen.’ 

19. xédpora, xé5pores ‘leguminous fruits, pulse’ probably imply a 
base *ghedro- ‘rubbed, crushed,’ with which compare Skt. khadiréh 
‘Acacia catechu’ (scratching, rough, thorny), k/dédati ‘ist fest, ist 
hart’ (if the primary meaning is ‘be rough’), khddati ‘zerbeisst, isst, 
frisst,’ Lith. kadariat ‘Lumpen,’ kedétt ‘zerbersten (von der Erde),’ 
kedénti ‘zupfen,’ Lett. kédindt id. 

With initial g- compare Skt. kadara-h, -m ‘harte Anschwellung an 
den Fusssohlen; Sage, Elefantenstachel’: kadérak ‘eine Art von 
Mimosa,’ Gr. xédpora, xépdora'xédpora Hes. 

20. xaual ‘on the ground, on the earth,’ x@wy ‘ground, earth,’ 
xPaparéds ‘low; flat, sunken,’ Lat. kumus ‘ground, earth,’ humilts 
‘low, lowly, small; base, mean, humble, abject,’ etc. imply a base 
*Zhe-mo-, which is best explained as a derivative of the demonstrative 
stem *fho-, in adverbs and prepositions expressing the idea of ‘down, 
back, behind, etc.’: ChSl. za ‘hinter, hinter etwas hin,’ za-chodit 
‘go down’ (of stars), za-pada ‘sundown, west,’ za-klati ‘abschlachten, 
erstechen,’ etc. For related words cf. Brugmann Grdr. IT’, 2, 846 ff. 

21. xOés, éxOés ‘yesterday,’ Skt. hyéhk represent *Zhies, which 
explains the ¢ in Gr. x&fés with @ from xés, for *x.tds. This *Zhjes 
and the *Zhes in Lat. hert OHG. gestaron ‘gestern,’ Goth. gistra-dagis 
‘tomorrow,’ etc. may be derived from an adverb meaning, ‘back, 
afterward,’ whence ‘back, yesterday’ in x6és etc., and ‘afterward, 
tomorrow’ in Gothic. With this compare *e-Zh(e)s in Gr. é€ ‘ex,’ 
écxaros ‘furthest, uttermost, extreme, last, lowest, etc.,’? which 
Brugmann, Grdr. II?, 2, 824, derives from *2h6 (cf. No. 20). 
Compare also *ghos-ti- ‘externus’ in Lat. hostis, Goth. gasts ‘guest,’ 
etc. (the Slavic words are loan words and so do not prove IE. 
velar gh-), and *kse-nyo- in tévos (cf. Fay MLN. 1907, 38 f.). 

22. -tv in peratt ‘between, meanwhile,’ tv, otv ‘along with, (to- 
gether) with; together, jointly, at once’ are derivatives of the adverb 
*Phes ‘down, back, behind’ (cf. No. 21) with an added # as in Lesb. 
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dxd “axd,’ Gr. riyaros ‘hindmost,’ Skt. dnu, Av. anu: ana, etc. The 
primary meaning of this *ksu, Zzhu was ‘back of, behind, following,’ 
whence ‘along with, together with’ as in Skt. sdécdé ‘together with, 
with’: sdécaté ‘follow,’ Lat. sequor, etc. 

With oty ‘together, at once’ compare Goth. suns ‘alsbald, plétz- 
lich, auf einmal, dé judas, ev dréuw, && airijs, elOéws,’ suns mtb imma 
[sm] &pa ovv abrtois. 

23. dpos ‘shoulder,’ d@ulas ‘one who has broad shoulders,’ Goth. 
ams, Skt. dsah ‘shoulder,’ gsaléh ‘big, strong,’ Lat. umerus, etc. imply 
an adj. *om(e)so- ‘broad, extended,’ from *ome-, an ablaut form of 
*ame- (ama-*) in Lat. amplus (*am-lo-) ‘of large extent, spacious, 
roomy; great, strong; magnificent, glorious; widely known, renowned.’ 

24. Amdre, amor, amicus are best explained by referring them to a 
base *am-, *3m- (a:o- series) ‘press upon, seek, urge: urgency, impetu- 
ous desire’: Skt. Gmiti ‘dringt an, bedringt, versichert eindringlich,’ 
@mivd ‘Drangsal, Leiden,’ éma-h ‘Andrang,’ Av. ama- ‘Angriffskraft, 
impetus,’ ON. ama ‘vex, annoy,’ ami ‘vexation, annoyance,’ Lat. 
amarus (harsh) ‘bitter; sharp, shrill; harsh, bitter (in word or con- 
duct),’ Gr. éyolos ‘amarus, molestus’ (old age), aués ‘harsh, cruel, 
savage; raw, uncooked; unripe,’ etc. (cf. Fick III,‘ 16). 

25. Umbr. bio ‘sacellum,’ Pael. biam, Ital. *gyid-: ON. hut 
‘Gehege, Pferch,’ ‘fold, pen,’ Germ. *kwijd- (cf. Zupitza Germ. Gutt. 
88). These can represent IE. *g-ijg-, with the primary meaning 
‘enclosure.’ Compare *g*6i- in Russ. dial. sa-gait’ ‘zumachen, ver- 
decken,’ Russ. gaj ‘Hain,’ Serb.-Cr. g4j ‘Wald, Forst,’ gdéjiti ‘den 
Wald pflegen, Tiere vom Eintritt in den Wald abhalten; durch ein 
Zeichen den Eintritt wehren; hegen, pflegen,’ etc. probably from the 
root *g* ejd- ‘press, oppress’: Skt. jéyati ‘conquer, jindti ‘overpower,’ 
jiy4, jy4 ‘an overpowering,’ Gr. Bla ‘force, violence,’ Bidouat ‘force, 
drive into a narrow space.’ 

26. Homo, Goth. guma ‘man,’ etc. is supposed to be equivalent 
to ‘earthling.’ But in view of the probable origin of humus (cf. No. 
20), homo means rather ‘underling,’ in reference to the common man 
as distinguished from the man of power or authority, vir, Goth. wair, 
etc. For meaning cf. No. 2. 

27. Idéneus ‘convenient, suitable, fit; able, capable; passable, 
sufficient’ implies a stem *sdhdn- ‘moving, going; a going, passage, 
way’: ON. 7d ‘restless motion,’ ida ‘move to and fro,’ 7dinn ‘diligent,’ 
idja ‘be active, busy; do, perform,’ etc., Gr. Wya “motion, step,’ 
elolOun ‘entrance,’ loOués ‘narrow passage, entrance, isthmus,’ ON. 
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e164 ‘isthmus,’ OBulg. id ‘eo’ (probably with dk rather than d), 
a ‘ire,’ Lat. co, tre, etc. For meaning compare Lat. opportinus. 

28. Imus ‘lowest, deepest, at the bottom or foot; last, of time’ is 
probably from *iks-mo-, *i-Zhes-mo- ‘ésxaros’: ChSl. 4%, 1211, 4s ‘ex,’ 
Lith. sz, 12, Alb. 3 ‘hinter’ (on the ¢ cf. Brugmann Grdr. II?, 2, 824), 
Lett. aif ‘hinter, jenseits, iiber, hinaus,’ in composition ‘hinter, 
zwischen; fort, hinweg; iiber hinaus’ (sbid. 847). For the original 
base cf. No. 21. 

29. Jurgare ‘quarrel, brawl, dispute, scold; sue at law,’ jurgium 
‘quarrel, strife, dispute, contention’ are probably not from *férigo-: 
jes and ago (Walde?, 399), but rather from a stem *jér-go- or *jére-go-: 
OBulg. jara ‘herb, streng,’ jarost¥ ‘Zorn, Heftigkeit,’ jart#s s¢ ‘ziirnen, 
sich erbittern,’ Russ. jarft’-s’a ‘bése werden; in Wut geraten,’ etc. 
Cf. No. 4. . 

30. Sorbus ‘service-tree’ was probably named from its sour fruit, 
sorbum ‘sorb, service-berry,’ not from its color. Compare OHG. 
sar pf, sarf ‘scharf, rauh, acer, asper, scaber, acerbus, austerus, severus, 
saevus, dirus,’ MDu. sarp ‘sharp, sour, acid, bitter,’ pre-Germ. 
*sorbo-, with whichcompareSlav.* chorbrii:OBulg. chrabirit, woNeporhs,’ 
Russ. chorobri, Bulg. hrébir ‘tapfer, mutig, kiihn’ (acer), etc. 

These are derivatives of the root ser- (parallel with Germ. *skarpa- 
‘sharp’ from *sger- cut) in Skt. syns ‘sickle,’ sardt, sardghd ‘bee,’ sarsépak 
‘mustard,’ Lat. serra ‘saw,’ etc. 

31. Solanum ‘nightshade, a plant called also strychnos’ is referred 
by Vanicek 347, Walde?, 721, to sél ‘sun.’ This is a lucus a non lu- 
cendo that explains nothing. Sdldénum is rather from *sydldno-, a 
derivative of *sydld- ‘a feeling of oppression’: LG. swol ‘schwiil; 
driickend oder angstlich beklommen,’ Du. gwoel ‘sultry,’ OE. swelan 
‘be consumed, burn,’ for-swélan ‘burn, scorch,’ Icel. svela ‘suffocate, 
stifle,’ OHG. swilizén ‘langsam und ohne Flamme brennen, schwelen, 
sengen, dorren,’ swellan ‘in Krankheit oder Not vor Hunger oder 
Durst verschmachten lassen,’ swelzan ‘hinschmachten,’ Goth. switan 
‘im Sterben liegen,’ etc. For meaning compare No. 15. 

32. Sirtimus ‘a plant that cures the struma, called also strychnos 
and cuculus’ (Plin. 27, 8, 44) may have been associated with struma ‘a 
scrofulous tumor’ secondarily. And yet with us the bitter-sweet, 
Solanum dulcamara, is called felonwort from its use as a remedy for 
whitlow. But since strémus may be combined with Gr. orpix-vos 
(cf. No. 15) from *struks-mo-, strima may be the feminine of the 
same with the primary meaning ‘abrasion.’ 


THEATRICAL BILLPOSTING IN THE AGE OF 
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It has long been taken for granted that bills were used in adver- 
tising plays in the Elizabethan time. Those who have discussed the 
subject, however, have based their conclusions on a few references, 
either in the plays themselves or in the works of contemporary 
writers, or on the scant number of old bills (used for other pur- 
poses indeed) that have come down to us. Malone, who is really 
the first to treat the matter in anything like a scholarly way, says, 
‘*Though from the want of newspapers and other periodical publica- 
tions, intelligence was not so speedily circulated in former times as 
at present, our ancient theatres do not appear to have laboured un- 
der any disadvantage in this respect; for the players printed and 
exposed accounts of the pieces that they intended to exhibit, which, 
however, did not contain a list of the characters or the names of 
the actors by whom they were represented.’’? He gives a number 
of allusions to the old custom, and later writers have made in- 
dividual contributions, but since no systematic attempt has been 
made to collect the evidence, it will be the purpose of the present 
paper to investigate the origin of the custom of theatrical billpost- 
ing and to determine the character and extent of the practice in 
the theatre of the Elizabethan time. 

This 1s not the place to detail the history of billposting in general. 
Suffice it to say that the custom was known very early. In the 
British Museum is preserved an advertisement for a runaway slave 
written on a scrap of papyrus exhumed from the ruins of Thebes, 
and among the Hebrews the utterances of kings and prophets were 
posted about the city. In classical times the practice was prevalent, 
and the use of bills in the theatre may be said to have begun with 
the rise of public performances themselves. It has been said that 


1 Prolegomena to the 1821 Variorum edition of Shakespeare’s Poems and 
Plays, Vol. III, p. 153 ff. 
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from the second half of the first century B. C. ‘‘dates the custom of 
attaching posters to the door of the theatre to attract an audience; 
by representing either the characters in the play or one of the most 
interesting scenes.’’?. The actual advertisements for shows and 
other matters painted on the walls of the basilica, the theatres, the 
baths, the forum, and the private dwellings of Pompeii, and even 
the tombs lining the public highways, indicate that billboard adver- 
tising was in most frequent use among the Romans.* Advertise- 
ments of gladiatorial combats, political posters, ‘‘for rent’’ signs, 
advertisements for lost or stolen articles,* are found in various 
places. Bills were used for other public entertainments besides 
shows,> and even the bookseller availed himself of this means 
of reaching the public by fastening up the title pages of books upon 
posts. The form of announcement was not very different from the 
modern, and though evidence as to the Middle Ages is not accessible, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that the custom continued. When 
we find the same practice in later times, such as the Elizabethan 
Age, it is most probably the result of a continuous tradition handed 
down through the intervening centuries. 


II. 


Since theatrical billposting in England is merely a part of a much 
more general use of poster advertising, it is necessary here for the 
sake of a proper perspective to indicate at least briefly the extent of 
this practice in the Elizabethan Age. The earliest references to the 
use of bills are to their employment for purposes not connected 
with the theatre. Apparently, the earliest bill known in England 
is the well-known advertisement of Caxton, printed 1477-8, which, 


2 Hastings, C., The Theatre, its development in France and England and a 
History of its Greek and Latin Origins, p. 77. An interesting reference to such 
a custom is to be found in Horace, Satires, IT, vii, 96-100. The bill is likewise 
mentioned by Persius, Sattres, I, 134; Seneca, Epistles, 117, 30; and Cicero, 
Philippic, II, 38. 

3 Sage, Evan T., ‘‘ Advertising Among the Romans,’’ Classical Weekly, IX, 
206. 

4 For specimens of all these forms see Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life and 
Art, pp. 400, 436, 486 ff. Mention of the custom is also made in Ovid, Reme- 
dia Amoris, 302; Tibullus, II, iv, 54; Seneca, De Beneficiis, IV, xiii; Pliny, 
Epistles, VII, xxvii, 7; Cicero, Philippic, II, 38, and Pro P. Quintio, 
VI, 27; Suetonius, Caligula, xli. 

5 Tacitus, De Oratoribus Dialogus, IX, mentions the necessity of distributing 
bills when there is to be a recital of poems. 

- oe Satires, I, iv, 71; Ars Poetica, 373; Martial, Epigrams, I, 117, 
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while not strictly a bill for posting, is undoubtedly related to that 
class of bills, and which may be considered as the earliest instance 
of broadside printing in England. It is small and contains an 
advertisement of a ‘‘pye,’’ or set of rules for determining Easter 
and Whitsuntide, and tells where the books were to be obtained.” 
In Elizabethan times several allusions point to the use of title pages 
as advertisements for books. They were fixed up on posts in Paul’s 
echurehyard and throughout the town, a custom which it has been 
thought accounts for the practice of setting forth on the title page 
the address at which the book is to be purchased.® 

Proclamations and notices of public interest were also posted up. 
Owners of ships intending to make a voyage were required to give 
public notice of their intention with full particulars, ‘‘and affix the 
same unto some Post or other open space in Lombarde strete, there 
to remayne by the space of vi) daies.’’® Regarding the inconven- 
lence caused by the large number of coaches ‘‘parked’’ in the vicin- 
ity of Blackfriars during the performance of plays, the Privy Coun- 
cil, 1633, took means to remedy the trouble, ‘‘and to the ende that 
none may pretende ignorance hereof, it is lastly ordered that Copies 
of this Order shalbe set vp.’’?° In Elizabethan times the sheriff’s 
house always had a post planted before it to which proclamations 
and public notices, advertisements for criminals, etc., were attached. 
Hermione in Winter’s Tale refers to the proclamations of criminals, 
~when she says, ‘‘myselfe on euery Post Proclaym’d a Strumpet,’’ ”? 
and there are many other instances.'? Traveling doctors and moun- 
tebanks, tooth drawers, persons having lost articles, schoolmasters, 
elergymen seeking a parish, and serving men secking masters, all 
availed themselves of the custom, the middle aisle of Paul’s being 
a favorite posting place.’ 


7 Blades, Biography and Typography of William Caxton, pp. 239 ff. The bill 
has an interesting ending: Supplico stet cedula. 

8 Shakespeare’s England, ed. Onions, Vol. II, p. 231; Nash, Works, ed. 
McKerrow, Vol. I, p. 343; Vol. III, p. 109; Pilgrimage to Parnassus, II, 219 
ff; Jonson, Epigrum III; Greenes Newes both from Heauen and Hell, ed. 
MeKerrow, p. 4. Robert Heath, Clarastella. 

9 Statutes of the Realm, 32 Henry VIII, ¢. 14. 

10 Malone Soc., Collections, Vol. I, pp. 387-8. 

11 TII, ii, 102. 

12 Nobody and Somebody; King Lear, IT, i, 81; and N. & Q., VII, ii, 497. 

13 Vicary’s Anatomy, E. KE. T. 8., Ex. Ser., pp. 53, 163; Dekker, Works, ed. 
Grosart, Vol. I, p. 117; Vol. II, p. 235; Vol. III, p. 290; Every Man Out of 
His Humor, Ill, i; Wit without Money, IV, i, 58; Hall, Sattres, II, v; Nash, 
Pierce Penniless; Greene, James the Fourth, I, ii; Middleton, Michaelmas Term, 
I, i, 138; Holiday, Technogamia, I, 7; N. & Q., UX, v, 454. 
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From such instances of billposting as have been mentioned, it 
may be seen that poster advertising was in general use in all cases 
where it was necessary to gain a public hearing. From the time of 
the introduction of the printing press the practice of placing bills 
in places frequented by the public, even Paul’s Walk, had proved 
its utility, and its adoption for public entertainments was much a 
matter of course. WI 


More intimately bearing on the subject of theatrical billposting 
are the bills which were used for all sorts of public entertainments, 
notably fencing matches, bear-baitings, and contests for prizes. The 
earliest reference to the practice is the account of one of these chal- 
lenges taken from a manuscript which is dated about 1547-52, in the 
time of Edward VI. It describes the various weapons used, and 
adds that the challengers gave ‘‘warninge by theyr bills set vp by 
the three maisters the space of eight weeks before the sayd challenge 
was playde.’’** On April 27, 1583, the Lord Mayor wrote to 
Richard Young, a justice of Middlesex, advising him concerning a 
proposed fencing bout to be held at the Theatre. ‘‘Ther ar cer- 
tain fencers that haue set vp billes and mean to play a prise at the 
theatre on tuesday next, w° is May eue,’’ and because they meant 
to pass through the city with pomp, on account of the danger of the 
plague, it was thought best to discourage them.’® Bills for fencing 
prizes became the subject of monopoly in 1587, and in the Station- 
ers’ Register under date of October 30, there occurs this entry: 
‘‘Thomas Purfoote. Lycenced to him by the whole consent of Th[e] 
Assistantes the printing of Billes for pryses at fencing and as masters 
pryses and Schollers pryse &c vnder master warden Coldockes hand. 
Prouided yat yf there aryse any trouble by this entrance then Pur- 
foote to beare the charges thereof ..... ijs vid.”’?® Shakespeare 
in Much Ado About Nothing, I, i, 39, has Beatrice say of Benedick, 
**He set up his bills here in Messina and challenged Cupid at the 


: 14 Quoted by Furness, Much Ado About Nothing, Variorum edition, note on 
, i, 39. : 

15 Malone Soc., Collections, Vol. I, p. 62. 

16 Arber, Transcript, Vol. II, p. 477. Hazlitt, Shakespeare, the Man and 
His Work, p. 330, mentions a notification of a tilting match to take place about 
1590 at Westminster, not from the press of Purfoote, but from that of Charle- 
wood, who had the monopoly of play-bills. At his death, Purfoote’s monopoly 
was passed on to his son, for in the transfer in the Register, Nov. 6, 1615, 
(Arber, Vol. III, p. 576) ‘‘the Imprintynge of all billes for fenceinge’’ is 
mentioned. 
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flight; and my uncle’s fool reading the challenge subscribed for 
Cupid, and challenged him at the bird-bolt,’’ and Dekker in a pas- 
sage in the Wonderful Yeare 1603, speaks of the mountebank’s bills 
like a fencer’s challenge ‘‘threatning to conuas the Plague and to 
fight with him at all his owne seuerall weapons.’’ !" 

Unfortunately none of the old printed bills have been preserved 
to us, but among the treasures of Dulwich College there is an adver- 
tisement dating from the time of James I of a bear-baiting, written 
in a large coarse hand, which may be the original to the one printed 
and posted up, and which as such is a most important and authentic 
memorial of the early theatrical bill: 

‘“Tommorrow beinge Thursdaie shalbe seen at the Bear gardin on the banck 
side a great mach plaid by the gamstirs of Essex, who hath chalenged all 
comers whatsoeuer to plaie V dogges at a single beare for V pounds and also 
to wearie a bull dead at the stake and for your better content shall have 
plasent sport with the horse and ape and whiping of a blind beare. Viuat 
Rex.?’ 18 

Other allusions attest the practice, but enough has been said per- 
haps to give a background in connection with the drama. 


IV. 


The Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages offer interesting instances 
of advertising devices which ultimately developed into some of the 
practices of the Elizabethan Age. As is well known, the cycles were 
advertised by means of banes, or versified announcements of what 
the plays were to be, written out for the herald who should pro- 
claim them. The preliminary announcements were cried in the 
market places, in all principal streets of the city, and probably in 
the neighboring towns by the waits or town criers. When we come 
to Elizabethan times, we find the banes developing naturally into the 


17 Works, ed. Grosart, Vol. I, p. 117. 

18 Warner, Catalogue of Mss8......... at Dulwich, p. 83. A writer in N. ¢ 
Q., X, i, 71, describes two bills of similar form relating to amusements, one 
dated May 30, 1664, the other about 1688, the texts of which are surmounted 
by a large woodcut of the royal arms. John Taylor, the Water Poet, in 1614 
challenged Wm. Fennor (who arrogantly and falsely entitled himself the 
King’s Majestie’s riming poet) to a competition in extemporaneous rhyming 
on the Hope stage on the Bankside. After completing all the arrangements, 
even to the printing of bills, he was disappointed and embarrassed by the non- 
appearance of his man, and wrote an indignant pamphlet in verse about the 
matter. In the Preface, among other things, he states that he had 1000 bills 
printed; but the number is extraordinarily large, and it may be that they were 
not posted but distributed as handbills. (Works, ed. Spenser Soc., 1869, pp. 
304 and 306.) - 
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proclamation; a player of the troop, or the whole troop sometimes, 
visited, before the performance, the principal places in the town, 
and through the irresistible curiosity aroused by a beating drum 
and a trumpet or two, attracted an audience to which the features 
of the piece to be presented were announced, and its merits extolled. 
On November 1, 1583, in a letter from Lord Cobham to the Council, 
we have information given against a certain Sir Walter Waller, 
who countenanced ‘‘certain vagrant persons, being minstrels and 
players of interludes, who came to Brasted, and there made procla- 
mation of an interlude, or play to be by them played there.’’?® The 
practice survived until late in the 18th century, at least in the 
provinces, for Hazlitt describes an instance of it during his resi- 
dence with his father at Wem in Shropshire about 1798.?° 

While the personal announcement described might serve for an 
occasional performance or in a small town, it has obvious limita- 
tions, and it was hardly possible that the example of other uses of 
the posted bill should not be followed soon by the producers of 
plays. Bills announcing the time and place were in use at a fairly 
early date. Bishop Grindall, in a letter to Sir William Cecil, dated 
February 23, 1563-4, speaks of the practice: ‘‘By search I do per- 
ceive, that there is no one thing of late is more like to have renewed 
this contagion, than the practice of an idle sort of people, which 
have been infamous in all good commonweals; I mean these histrt- 
ones, common players, who now daily, but specially on holy-days, 
set up bills, whereunto the youth resorteth excessively and there 
taketh infection.’’?4. Merry Tales and Quick Answers, 1567, 
CXXX,?? tell us how a ‘‘mery man, named Qualitees, on a tyme 

19 Calendar of State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1581-1590, Vol. elxiii, Nov. 1, 1583. 
Another instance of the proclamation of a play may be found in Histri- 
omastir, 1599, IT, i. 

20 W. C. Hazlitt, Shakespeare, the Man and His Work, p. 330 n. 

21 Grindall’s Remains, ed. Parker Soc., 1843, p. 269. The mention of bills by 
Grindall is also alluded to in Strype’s Life of Grindall, p. 122, from which 
Collier, (III, pp. 383 ff.) quotes. Sampson in his History of Advertising, p. 
515, challenges the statement, saying that Strype was in error into which Col- 
lier has followed him, for he states that the Bishop wrote booths instead of 
‘bills.’ Sampson’s correction may be considered as merely a conjecture, for 
he gives no evidence for his change, and the reading ‘bills’ is corroborated by 
the reprint of the text in the Malone Society Collections, Vol. I, pp. 248-9 
(from Lansdowne Ms. 7, f. 141, Art. 62). Strype’s account is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the letter of Grindall, for he adds after ‘bills,’ inviting to plays. 
That booths is not correct seems to be evident from the rest of the letter where 
the bishop wishes all plays to be prohibited within the city and the three mile 
limit, ‘‘upon pains, as well to the players, as to the owners of the houses where 


they play their lewd interludes.’’ [The italics are mine. ] 
22 Hazlitt, Shakespeare Jest Books, I, pt. 11, 145-7. 
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sette vp billes vpon postes aboute London, that who so euer woulde 
come to Northumberlande Place, should here suche an antycke plaie 
that, both for the mattier and the handelyng, the lyke was neuer 
heard before. For all they that should play therein were gentil- 
men.’’ 

‘‘Those bylles moued the people (whan the daye came) to come 
thyther thycke and threfolde.’’ The whole affair was a hoax, for 
Qualities, getting possession of the box in which the money was put, 
and sending his door keepers inside to keep order, locked the door 
and made off on horseback. Although it comes somewhat later, 
there is an instance of the same sort of hoax practiced by means of 
bills by one Vennar of Lincoln’s Inn, ‘‘who gave out bills of a play 
[England’s Joy] on the bankside, to be acted by persons of account ; 
the price of entry 2s. 6d. or 1s. 6d. Having got most of the money, 
he fled, but was taken and brought before the lord Chief Justice, 
who made a Jest of it, and bound him over in £5 to appear at the 
sessions. The people, seeing themselves deluded, revenged them- 
selves on the hangings, chairs, walls, etc., and made great spoil.’’?® 
The plot which Vennar distributed is clearly a bill for advertising, 
and is not designed as a ‘‘plat’’ for the prompter, for he never 
meant to show the play. 

Bills were most frequently fixed to posts about town. John 
Northbrooke in his Treatise against Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine Playes, 
etc., 1577, says, ‘‘So they vse to set vp their billes vpon postes cer- 
tain dayes before, to admonishe the people to make resort vnto their 
theatres, that they may therby be better furnished, and the people 
prepared to fill their purses with their treasures.’’** In Lady Als- 
mony, c. 1633, I, ii, there occurs the following reference: ‘‘But 
were our bills posted, that our house may be with numerous 
auditory stored?’’ Another mention is to be found in I, 111. 
Marston in his Scourge of Villanie, 1599, says, ‘‘Goe read eache 
post, view what is play’d to-day.’’ John Weever in the Mirror of 
Martyrs, 1601, has Sir John Oldcastle say, 

Set vp a Si quis, giue intelligence 
That such a day shall be my Tragedie. 


23 Calendar of State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1601-3, vol. eclxxv, letter under date 
of Nov. 19, 1602, by John Chamberlain. The letter is quoted in full in Letters 
of John Chamberlain, Camden Society, 1861, p. 163. One of the bills has been 
preserved and is printed in the Harleian Miscellany, X, 198 (1813 edition). 
It has also been reproduced in facsimile in Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse, 
Second Series, p. 68. 

24 Shak. Soc. Pub., 1843, p. 102. 
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If thousands flock to here a poet’s pen, 
To hear a god, how many million then,?5 


and Taylor, the Water Poet, Wit and Mirth, No. 30, records an 
amusing instance. ‘‘Master Field, the player, riding up Fleet 
Street a great pace, a gentleman called him, and asked him, what 
play was played that day. He being angry to be staied on so 
frivolous a demand answered that he might see what play was 
plaied upon every poste. I cry you mercy, said the gentleman, I 
tooke you for a poste, you rode so fast.’’ 2° Similar mentions of the 
post are to be found in Lady Alimony, I, ii, in D’Avenant’s Platonic 
Lovers and in Peacham’s Truth of Our Times, pp. 90-1. The posts 
referred to were doubtless anything to which bills could be at- 
tached, and since London streets were fitted with posts separating 
the street proper from the sidewalk, bills were doubtless attached 
to these. But as in our time nothing is spared by the billposter, 
so it was in the old time. Any surface in a desirable location might 
be used for the purpose, and in a Precept against Football play 
and Stage Plays, issued by the Mayor, we read: 

‘*And also that ye gyve streighte charge & commandement to all thinhabi- 
tauntes within the same warde, that they doe not at anye tyme hereafter, 
suffer anye person or persons whatsoever to sett vpp or fixe anye papers or 
breifes vppon anye postes, houses, or other places within your warde for the 
shewe or settynge oute of anye playes, enterludes, or pryzes, within this Cyttye, 
or the lybertyes and suburbes of the same, or to be played or shewed in anye 
other place or places wtthin two myles of this Cyttie. And that if anye suche 
shalbe sett vpp, the same presentlye to be pulled downe & defaced. Fayle you 


not hereof, as you will, ete Dated the xiiijth of November, 1581. Sebryght 
{Town Clerk].’? 27 


Even during the Commonwealth, when performances were under 
ban, we are told that on October 6, 1647, bills were stuck up 
about town announcing a performance of A King and No King. 
The play was broken up by the authorities.”® 

Just what information the play-bill contained is a matter of 


28 The Hystorie of the Most noble Knight Placidas and other Rare Pieces, 
Roxburghe Club, 1873, verse 3. 

26 Works, p. 183, cited by Malone, Prolegomena, Vol. III, p. 154, note 1. See 
also Collier, Vol. III, pp. 382 ff. 

27 Harrison’s Description of England, Part IV, p. 321, ed. New Shak. Soc. 
Cp. T. B.’s preface to his Rebellion of Naples and Fiecknoe’s Miscellanea, 
quoted in Modern Philology, XIII, 519. 

28 H. E. Rollins, ‘‘A Contribution to the History of the English Common- 
wealth Theatre,’’ Studies in Philology, XVIII, 283 n. 
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some doubt. No bill has survived, and all the information we 
have is derived from three bits of evidence which are apparently 
conflicting, two in England, the first a bill set up by Francis Wam- 
bus, 1624, the second in the Prologue to Tuke’s Adventures of Five 
Hours, 1663, and the third a bill used by the English comedians 
in Germany in 1628, and preserved in the town library of Nurem- 
berg. The account of Wambus’ bill in the Norwich Mayors’ Court 
Books runs as follows: ‘‘This day Wakefield haueinge brought to 
M’ Maior a note w* he found fastened vpon the gate of the house 
of Thomas Marcon beinge the Signe of the white horse nere Tome- 
land in Norw™ wherein was written these words, Here w'"in this 
place at one of the clocke shalbe acted an excelent new Comedy 
called the Spanishe Contract By the Princesse servants /vivat 
Rex/.’’ 78* In the Adventures of Five Hours, the prologue enters 
with a play-bill in his hand and reads: ‘‘This day being the 
15th of December, shall be acted a new play, never play’d before, 
called the Adventures of Five Hours.’’ The bill used by the play- 
ers on the continent is much more elaborate: 

‘*So wissen sey jederman dass allheir ankommen eine gantz newe Com- 
pagni Comoedianten / so Niemals zuvor hier zu Land gesehen / mit einem sehr 
lustigen Pickelhering / welche taglich agirn werden / schéne Comoedien / 
Tragodien / Pastorellen / (Shaffereyen) und Historien / vermengt mit lieb- 
lichen vnd lustigen interluden / wnd zwar heut Mitwochs den 21 Aprilis 
werden sie praesentirn eine sehr lustige Comoedi / genannt Die Liebes Siissig- 
keit verindert sich in Todes Bitterkeit. Nach der Comoedi soll praesentirt 
werden ein schon ballet / vnd lacherliches Possenspiel. Die liebhaber solcher 


Schauspiele wollen sich nach Mittags Glock 2. einstellen vffm Fechthausz / allda 
vmb die bestimbte Zeit praecise soll angefangen werden. / ?? 29 


The form of the English playbill was probably that of Wambus’ 
bill; later bills are more like the German specimen, and brevity was 
not a virtue with which the Elizabethans may be credited. The 
title of the play was not enough information when there were 
several companies playing at the same time, and the name of the 
theatre was probably added, although there is nothing to indicate 
it. The type of play as Tragedy, Comedy, etc., was also indicated 
on the bills, as is shown by several references. In the prologue to 


28aMurray, English Dramatic Companies, Vol. II, p. 348. 

29 Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, Plate II at end. ‘‘ What the piece is, 
that was designated by the above name, is more than we have been able to dis- 
cover. The title would suit ‘Romeo and Juliet’ remarkably well.’’ Ibid, 
xeviii. 
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A Warning for Fair Women, 1599, Tragedy whips History and 
Comedy off the stage, exclaiming, 


’Tis you have kept the theatre so long 
Painted in play-bills upon every post, 
While I am scorned of the multitude. 


And Shirley in the prologue to the Cardinal apologizes for calling 
it simply a “‘play’’ in the bills, 


I shall say nothing positive; you may 

Think what you please; we call it but a Play; 
Whether the comic muse, or ladies love, 
Romance, or direful tragedy it prove, 

The bill determines not. 


Very probably, as Lawrence thinks,*° there may have been some 
truth in Tragedy’s charge that History and Comedy had taken 
over the stage, and this being the case, the players made no dis- 
tinctions in their bills. Further, the indefinite titles of some of 
the old plays: As You Inke It; Come, See a Wonder; Look About 
You, seem nothing more than catch titles to attract the attention, 
and are instances of good showmanship. It may be assumed, also, 
that the title of the play was given prominence in some way, 
possibly by being printed in large letters.*2 But the announce- 
ment of a title on the bills was no guarantee that the play men- 
tioned would be performed, for it might be changed at the last 
minute; often the mere caprice of the ferocious Bankside audiences 
compelled the players, ‘‘notwithstanding their bills to the contrary, 
to act what the major part of the company had a mind to.’’ *? The 


80 Klizabethan Playhouse, Second Sertes, p. 63. 

81 There is no evidence for the existence of colored bills in the early time. 
Collier (Vol. III, p. 386) states that the titles of tragedies, for their greater 
distinction, were printed in red, citing as evidence lines from the prologue to 
Shirley ’s Cardinal: 

and would you be 
Persuaded I would have’t a Comedy, 
For all the purple in the name, 
failing to finish the quotation: 
and state 


Of him that owns it.’’ 

A reading convinces one of the incorrectness of Collier’s contention. (Law: 
rence, Elizabethan Playhouse, Second Series, pp. 62-3.) It is generally con- 
ceded that the use of colored bills was a French innovation, the opinion being 
based on Dryden’s Prologue to Arviragus, revived in 1672: 

A brisk French troop is grown your dear delight 

Who with broad bloody bills calls you each day, 

To laugh and break your buttons at their play. 

32 Gayton, Festivious Notes on Don Quixote, 1654, as quoted by Lawrence, 

Elizabethan Playhouse, p. 50. 
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name of the author may sometimes have been added if we assume 
that the allusion in Histriomasiiz, IV, i, is to the play-bill. Gulsh, 
.one of the actors, referring to Posthaste, the poet, says, ‘‘It is as 
dangerous to read his name at a play door, as a printed bill on 
a plague door.’’** There is no reason to believe that the list of 
characters was included in the play-bill.** Malone, basing his 
evidence on an early play-bill that he had seen, dated 1697, stated 
that the names of the actors and characters were not mentioned 
on the bill, and that the ‘‘Practice did not commence till the 
beginning of the present [18th] century.’’ Collier, however, took 
great delight in disproving Malone’s statement by producing a bill 
which contained not only a list of characters but two errors, which 
prove it clearly unauthentic. Collier’s bill is dated Thursday, 
April 8, 1663, and is an announcement of a performance of the 
Humorous Lreutenant, with the actor Clun in the title rdéle. The 
mention of the year is in itself enough to arouse suspicion, but 
April 8, 1663, fell, not on Thursday, but on a Wednesday in Lent, 
when all the theatres were closed.** Further, Pepys in his Diary 
under date of May 7, 1663, writes, ‘‘This day the new Theatre 
Royal [Drury Lane] begins to act with scenes the Humourous 
Lieutenant, but I have not time to see it,’’ and on the next day, 
May 8, ‘‘Took my wife and Ashell to the Theatre Royall, being the 
second day of its being opened . . . The play was the ‘Humerous 
Lieutenant’ a play which has little good in it or in the very part 
which, by the King’s command, Lacy now acts instead of Clun.”’ 
Lacy does not appear in Collier’s list of actors, where Clun takes 
the part of the Lieutenant, which was by the command of the king 
to have been taken by Lacy. 


83 Dryden, however, in a letter to Mrs. Steward, (Letter, XXI, Works, ed. 
Malone, Vol. I, pp. 30-1) says that the first occasion on which an author’s aame 
appeared on a bill, ‘‘at least in England,’’ was at the revival of the Double 
Dealer, in March, 1699, when the play was announced as ‘‘written by Mr. 
Congreve.’? Cp. Glapthorne’s prologue to Ladies Priviledge; and Graves, 
‘*Notes on the Elizabethan Theatres,’’ Studies in Philology, XVII, 180. 

34 Creizenach, English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, p. 420, gives the 
evidence of plays prepared for press from copy taken in shorthand by writers 
at the theatre, for when the name of a person making his appearance is not 
mentioned in the text, the writer evidently had no means of finding it out. In 
the first quarto of Hamlet, the names of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern appear 
in a mutilated form, the king is not called Claudius, and Osric is described as 
‘(a Braggart gentleman.’’ The information was apparently not obtainable 
from play-bills. 

35 Op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 382 ff. 

36N. § Q., I, x, 99 
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As to the time when bills were set up, there is nothing to indicate 
whether they were set up earlier than on the day the play was 
acted. Northbrooke’s reference to bills indicates that they were 
set up several days before the performance, but later when plays 
were given every day, it is probable that they were not posted 
until the morning before, as the German bill and the Prologue’s 
bill in Tuke’s play indicate. In Breton’s Fantasticks, 1626,37 we 
have an account of an Elizabethan day, beginning at ‘‘one of the 
clock’’ and extending to midnight, and in the account of the hap- 
penings at ‘‘nine of the clock’’ we have the following passage: 
‘‘The players’ bills are almost all set up.’’ Since ‘‘twelve of the 
clock’’ is described as ‘‘the middle of the Day’’ when the ‘‘sun 
is at its height,’’ we may assume that the bills for plays were 
posted in the morning hours, about nine o’clock. From the 
reference in Histriomastiz, 1599, Act V, it may be assumed, as 
Collier suggests, that the minor actors of the company often served 
as the bill-posters. <A strolling player, Belsh, is caught by the 
press-gang just as he is advertising a play. ‘‘Enter Belsh setting 
uppe billes. Enter to him a Captaine. 


Capt. Sirra, what set you up there? 
Belsh. Text Billes for Playes.’’ 


The captain then gives him money, whereupon Belsh innocently 
asks, ‘‘How many mean you shall come in for this?’’ He is told 
that it is press money, and that ‘‘Text billes must now be turned 
to iron billes.’’ 

Whether the bills were in manuscript or were printed is not 
known; Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse, Second Series, p. 60, 
suggests that since only a few bills would be needed at each per- 
formance in the beginning, and since they were brief in matter, 
the expense of printing would be avoided by writing the bill by 
hand. A letter in. 1592, written by the Vice Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge to the Council complaining that the Queen’s players had 
been so bold as to ‘‘proclaime their Enterludes (by setting up of 
writings about our College Gates)’’ ** would indicate that manu- 
script bills were used, but the evidence is not conclusive, as the 
term ‘‘writings’’ was applied to printed material also, and in 
another letter complaining of the same offense the same writer 


87 Works, ed. Grosart, Vol. II, Fantastickes, 14. 
88 Collier, Vol. I, pp. 289-91. 
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mentions ‘‘their bills set up upon our College gates,’’ where there 
is nothing to indicate the form. The word ‘‘painted”’ in the Pro- 
logue to A Warnimg for Far Women, quoted above, might indicate 
that bills were sometimes made with a brush; we are sure, how- 
ever, that some bills were printed. 

So important did play-bills become that in 1587 we find them 
made the subject of monopoly by the Stationers’ Company. In 
the Register under date of October 30, 1587, we have the following 
entry: ‘‘John Charlewood Lycensed to him by the whole consent 
of Th[e] assistantes, The onelye ymprinting of all manner of Bills 
for players. Prouided yat yf any trouble aryse then Charlewood 
to beare the charges . . . ijs vjd.’’ ®® For this privilege it is noticed 
that Charlewood paid half a crown, or five times the usual fee, 
which Mr. Percy Simpson thinks was for the five companies,‘ but 
this is hardly possible, as the same fee was charged for fencers’ 
bills. Before this time the bills were probably printed by the 
various stationers’ companies, for they are mentioned by James 
Roberts as among the publications of his press‘? as early as 1573. 
Under date of April 23, 1592, an entry occurs in the Register, 
‘William Jagger. where as Willm Jagger hath made request to 
have the printing of the billes for players, as John Charlewood 
had, yt is granted that, if he can get the said Charlewood, his 
wydowe’s consent hereunto, or if she die or marry out of the 
country, that then the company will have consideration to prefer 
him in the sute before another.’’*? But the widow Charlewood 
married James Roberts, the printer, shortly after her husband’s 
death,** and under date of the ‘‘vitimo maij 1594’’ we have this 


39 Arber, Transcript, Vol. II, p. 477. 

40‘ Actors and Acting,’’ in Shakespeare’s England, ed. Onions, Vol. II, p. 
275. 

41 Ames, History of Printing, p. 342, cited by Collier, Vol. III, p. 382. 

42 Collier, N. g& Q., II, xii, 4, continuation of extracts from the Register 
published in the Shak. Soc., 1848-9. This entry I have been unable to find in 
Arber’s Transcript, nor is there a gap in the Register in the place one would 
expect to find it. Collier states, furthermore, that Charlewood was dead in 
1592, and as the last book entered to John Charlewood is under date of Jan. 
29, 1593, (N. 8.), if Collier’s dates are O. S. he may be perfectly correct as 
to the date of his death, for Duff, Century of English Book Trade, p. 26, gives 
the date as 1593, a date which is borne out by the fact that books are entered 
to him in that year, the first entry to his widow being made April 23, 1593. 
The extract printed by Collier, however, is not at variance with any facts we 
possess, for after the death of Roberts, Jaggard did succeed to the printing of 
play-bills. 

48 McKerrow, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers . . . 1557-1640, s. v. 
‘James Roberts,’ gives the date as 1593. 
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entry: ‘‘James Robertes, Entred for his copies by order of Court 
Certens Copies whiche were John Charlewoodes / Saluo Jure Cutus- 
cumque ... xiljs injd.’’ Then follows a list of publications in 
which is included ‘‘the billes for plaies, Provyded alwayes and 
yt is ordered that this entrance of these Copies to the said James 
Robertes shall not be hurtfull to any mans Right to the same or 
any of them.’’ On Roberts’ death, however, Jaggard succeeded 
to the right to print play-bills, for we have the following register: 
‘290 Octobris 1615, Master William Jaggard. Entred for his 
Copies by consent of a full Court holden this day theis ix Copies 
following which were heretofore entred to James Robertes... 
ilijs vid.’’ A list of books follows, and then ‘‘the players billes.’’ 
Jaggard doubtless printed them until James I granted his patent 
for their printing. In the library of the Society of Antiquaries 
is said to be a broadside dated 1620, perhaps itself a bill, entitled, 
‘‘An Abstract of his Majestie’s Letters Patent, granted unto Roger 
Wood and Thos. Symeocke, for the sole printing of paper and 
Parchment on the one side,’’ ‘‘all billes for players, Pastimes, 
Showes, Challenges, Prizes, or Sportes whatsoever’’ being men- 
tioned. Persons wishing work of this sort are instructed to repair 
‘‘to the Old Change at the Golden Anchor, over against Carter 
Lane end, where they shall be assigned their right under his patent 
to Edward Allde.’’ The broadside is ‘‘printed by Edward Allde, 
the Assignor of Roger Wood and Thomas Symeocke 1620.’’ ** The 
reference to ‘‘all manner of bills for players’’ in the register’s 
entry to Charlewood might indicate different varieties of bills. 
Something akin to handbills is indicated in The Devil is an Ass, I, 
ii, but the evidence is not conclusive. Fitzdotterel asks, 


Art thou sure 
The Play is play’d to day? 


and Engine answers, 


O here’s the bill St (Hee gives him the Play-bill) 
I had forgot to gi’t you. 


44 Collier, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 382 ff. In answer to an inquiry concerning 
this broadside, Mr. H. 8. Kingsford, Assistant Secretary of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, writes: ‘‘I have looked through both our collection of Broadsides 
and of Proclamations, and I am sorry to say that I cannot find anything even 
approximating to the one which John Payne Collier says is preserved in our 
Library, so I am afraid that this is one more instance of Collier’s inaccuracy, 
to use no harsher term.’’ 
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From the evidence produced it can be seen that play-bills were 
in use in the Elizabethan Age, probably both in manuscript and in 
printed form, and that they were attached to anything that proved 
handy, but especially to posts. Just what the bill contained besides 
the announcement of the play and the place of performance is 
somewhat in doubt, although there is reason to believe that the 
type of play was indicated in the bills. A new play was probably 
announced as such, and the dramatis personae had no place. It is 
not likely that the bills were posted earlier than the morning of 
the performance, and they were probably put up by the minor 
actors of the company. Bills early became the subject of monopoly, 
as is indicated by the Statvoners’ Register, and were printed suc- 
cessively by several printers until 1620, when James granted a 
patent for their manufacture. With the Restoration it is not our 
purpose to deal, but that bills continued to be used is evident from 
several references in Pepys Diary* and in Dryden’s works.*® Later 
they become very elaborate, both in design and phrasing,‘ but the 
genesis of all the later practices is to be found in the Elizabethan 
Age. 


45 Entries under date of Mar. 24, 1662; July 18, 1664; Dec. 25, 1666; and 
April 20, 1667. 

#6 Prologue to Arviragus, 1672, and Epilogue to Assignation, or Love ina 
Nunnery, 1672. 

47 A number of the later bills are printed by Fitzgerald, ‘‘The Play-bill, its 
Origin and Development,’’ Gentleman’s Magazine, New Ser., XL, 373. Ad- 
ditional references in the Elizabethan time may be found in Graves, ‘‘ Notes 
on the Elizabethan Theatres,’’ Studies in Philology, XVII, 175 ff. 


SOME NOTES ON THE WADE LEGEND 
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The figure of Wade in Germanic legend is interesting for at 
least two reasons: first, in the development of the Wayland Smith 
legend, he has become Wayland’s father; second, he takes an im- 
portant part in several medieval stories as a great warrior. 

The earliest mention of Wade occurs in Widsith (21,22): 

Hagena Holm-Rygum ond Heoden Glommum; 

Witta weold Swefum, Wada Helsingum. 
It is of course possible, as Symons’ suggests, that Wada is men- 
tioned immediately after Hagena and Heoden for reasons of 
alliteration; but the ordinary view? is that there is in the juxta- 
position a significance which is confirmed by the appearance of the 
three names in the Hilde section of the thirteenth century Kudrun, 
and of two of them, Hagen and Wate, in an allusion to the Hilde 
story in the twelfth century Alezanderlied.2 The evidence of the 
three poems, then, points to the early assumption by Wade of an 
important role in the Hilde story. In Widsith he is mentioned as 
a ruler, which undoubtedly means that he is a great war-hero; the 
Alezanderlved alludes to him as a mighty champion; in Kudrun 
he is usually the great leader, and always the irresistible, ruthless 
warrior. 

Outside the Hilde story he appears still as the great champion 
in the South German Rolandslied* and Dietrichs Flucht,® in the 
Latin De Gadone Milite of Walter Map,*® in Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur,’ in the metrical Morte Arthure,® in the Laud Troybook,’ 


—_———_—  —— —— 


1 Pauls Grundriss, Vol. III, p. 713. 

2 Binz, Paul und Braunes Beitrdage, Vol. XX, p. 196. 

8 kd. Kinzel, 1884: Vorau text, ll. 1321-28; Strassburg text, ll. 1830-37. 
4 Ed. Bartsch, 1874: ll. 7799-7805. 

5 Deutsches Heldenbuch, ed. Martin: 1]. 3919-3963, 6215-6240, 6701-6778. 
6 Camden Society, 1850: distinetio II, eap. 17. 

7 Book VII, chapter 9. 

8 K.E.T.8., 1871: 1. 964. 

® Binz, loc. cit., 197. 
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and in Sir Bevis of Hamtun’° — in all references except the ac- 
count in the Thidrikssaga" and the inconclusive allusions in the 
Rabenschlacht,? in Chaucer,'* and in the Peterborough Wade Frag- 
ment.1* 

These five last mentioned references, only one of which, the 
thirteenth century Thidrikssaga (ThS), is at all complete, point 
to a conception of Wade differing considerably from the warrior 
type. In the ThS he is a giant, the son of Vilkinus, king of 
Scandinavia, and of a sea-woman. He is the father of Wayland and 
the grandfather of Wudga. This conception of Wade agrees with 
the Rabenschlacht incident of Wudga’s (Witege’s) escape from 
Dietrich with the aid of his ancestress, a sea-woman (merminne). 
In the Swedish version of the ThS this sea-woman is called 
Wudga’s ‘‘fadher fadher modher,’’ that is, Wade’s mother. Like 
his nephew, Vidolf Mittumstange, Wade is ‘‘a bad person to deal 
with,’’ and even his father ‘‘cared little for him.’’ Wayland, 
his son, inherits a harsh nature. Yet it is specifically stated in 
the TAS that Wade is not a warrior, but that he is satisfied with the 
provision his father has made for him. 

When Wayland is twelve years old, Wade takes him to Hun- 
land to be trained by the dwarfs. On the way, they come to a 
deep sound, across which the giant wades, carrying his son. A 
bargain is made regarding Wayland’s education for one year, but 
when Wade returns to get him at the end of the year, the dwarfs 
are disinclined to let him go, for he has become a very skillful 
smith. Another agreement is made whereby Wayland is to re- 
Main a year longer and the dwarfs are to return the money paid 
for his previous training. If Wade fails to appear on the ap- 
pointed day, the dwarfs will have the right to kill Wayland. Af- 
ter making the agreement, Wade shows his son where he has hid- 
den a sword, to be used by Wayland in case of need, if his father 
fails to keep the appointment. At the end of the year, Wade 
comes to the appointed place early, but while waiting, is killed by 
an avalanche. Wayland takes the hidden sword and kills the 
dwarfs, On his way home he is checked by a great river, but his 

10 Binz, loc. ctt. 

11 Ed. Bertelsen, 1905: chapters 84-89, 324. 

12 Deutsches Heldenbuch; stanzas 964 ff. 


13 Troilus, Book III, 1. 614; Marchantes Tale, 1. 180; ed. Skeat. 
14 Pauls Grundriss, II, 1085; Athenaeum, Feb., 1896, p. 254. 
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cleverness with tools enables him to build a remarkable boat which 
carries him down to the sea. 

This boat of Wayland’s may have some connection with Wade’s 
boat mentioned in Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale, of which we have 
no knowledge except what is contained in Speght’s note in his 1598 
edition: ‘‘Concerning Wade and his bote called Quingelot, as 
also his strange exploits in the same, because the matter is long 
and fabulous, I passe it over.’’® Miillenhoff says rightly that 
Wayland’s boat is so constructed that it should not be considered 
a borrowing from Wade. The reverse, however, may be true: the 
wonderful boat made by Wayland might very easily have been 
transferred to Wade. Perhaps a similar transfer occurred in the 
hiding of the sword by Wade, for Wayland, too, hid weapons for 
his son Wudga.’® Since it seems that Wayland and Wudga were 
connected before Wade was thought of as Wayland’s father,?" the 
borrowing into the Wade story from the Wayland story is the 
more probable. 

The Wade Fragment adds nothing to our knowledge of Wade 
the warrior, or of Wade the giant. It consists of six short lines, 
written about 1300, and contained in a Latin sermon. Wade says: 


‘‘Some are elves and some are serpents; 
Some are nickers that dwell by the waters: 
There is no man but Hildebrand.’’ 


Since there is nothing to show what kind of a person Wade is, or 
even why he is speaking, this fragment is, as Brandl says, only a 
meaningless allusion. 

The result of examining all these stories is a conviction that the 
Wade legend, whatever its original form may have been, began 
early to develop along two diverging lines, one of which led to the 
conception of him as some abnormal kind of man, the other of 
which brought him to preéminence as a warrior. Miillenhoft" 
examined the Wade material that was available to him, and drew 
conclusions which have been accepted by most editors of those 
tales in which Wade appears. Miillenhoff’s decision was that the 


15 The Workes of Chaucer. Annotations. 

16 ThS, chapter 129. 

17 Wayland and Wudga are father and son in the eighth century Waldere; 
Wade appears first as Wayland’s father in the TAS. 

18 Zeitschrift fir Deutsches Altertum, Vol. VI, 62 ff. 
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Wade of medieval literature shows characteristics which can have 
been derived only from an original conception of him as a sea- 
giant who caused the ebb and flow of the tides. It is reasonable to 
believe that Wade may have been originally thought of as con- 
nected in some way with water: his name, Wada in Widsith, 
Vathi in Old Norse, Wate in Middle High German, Gado in Map’s 
Latin (as Miillenhoff says, ‘‘one who can wade’’ or ‘‘who wades’’), 
ean be explained in no other way. The story of his origin, too 
(ThS), if it is not a late addition to the legend, suggests his con- 
nection with water. But a careful examination of the additional 
evidence adduced by Miillenhoff and by Chambers in his edition 
of Widsith will show that much of it does not support Miillen- 
hoff’s theory. 

Regarding Wade’s warhorn (mentioned only in Kudrun) ‘‘at 
whose blast the earth shakes, the sea leaps up, and walls threaten 
to fall,’’ Miillenhoff says, ‘‘If the horn was not given to him only 
because he was the field-captain of the Hegelings, it can only be 
concluded that a roaring, convulsing voice was ascribed to the 
mythical Wade.’’ He assumes this voice to be an imitation of the 
sound made by the sea. Since Wade possesses this horn only in 
Kudrun, in which he is the chief hero and warrior, and since other 
great warriors — notably Roland — possess similar horns, there 
seems to be no more necessity to ascribe to the mythical Wade than 
to the original conception of Roland, a ‘‘roaring, convulsing voice.’’ 
It is much more rational to believe that Wade has the warhorn 
because he has assumed the leadership of the attacking force and 
must have some means of signaling. Although Miillenhoff admits 
here that the horn may have been given to Wade because he is the 
leader of the Hegelings, at the end of his discussion Miillenhoff 
asserts flatly, ‘‘when Wade rages, the earth shakes before his 
thundering voice, the sea blusters, the walls which have protected 
the houses and fields of men fall, and irresistibly, destroying all 
that stands in his way, the old giant storms in.”’ 

Miillenhoff continues: ‘‘When it is stated in the Anglo-Saxon 
poem ‘Vada ruled the Helsings’ he must have been considered a 
master-mariner; he must have enjoyed this fame early in Germany 
too, for only through that has he become leader and chief hero of 
the Hegelings in Kudrun and [only through that] has he come 
into this story at all.’’ 
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The statement that in Widstth Wade must have been a master- 
mariner is based on Miillenhoff’s etymology of Healsingas. He 
derives the name from Hals (collum) ‘‘which means also ‘prora,’ 
the part of the ship where the steering heroes sit.’’ Later editors, 
including Chambers, consider the Helstngas a real people, whose 
name occurs in Helsingér, Helsingborg, etc., not a mythical clan 
whose name is suited to Wade’s maritime characteristics. 

That Wade took a leading part in Kudrun, or that he entered 
the poem at all, only because of his maritime skill, is not supported 
by strong evidence. Wade, who in Widsith is connected with the 
Hilde, not the Kudrun story, appears in the Hilde section of 
Kudrun without even those few maritime accomplishments which 
Miillenhoff is able to point out in the Kudrun section. Wade's 
holding the rudder in the ship in which Fruote is (1193),'® his 
telling the story of the magnetic mountain (1128-30), even the 
tempestuous fury with which he fights are incidents that belong 
to the Kudrun, not the Hilde story. In the latter he behaves as 
one would expect any North German war-leader to behave. The 
trick of concealing men beneath a specially constructed deck on 
the ship (255), which Miillenhoff mentions, is surely one which 
any sea-coast warrior might conceive. Even in the Kudrun sec- 
tion, Wade’s holding the rudder may mean nothing more than that 
he was the most famous warrior in the fleet. Siegfried, too, who 
is not a famous seaman, is ‘‘schiffmeister’’ when Gunther sets out to 
win Brunhilde.?° A still more significant circumstance is Hilde’s 
failing to summon Wade to join the expedition to rescue Kudrun. 
The other heroes, Herwig, Horant, Morunc, are called, but no 
message from Hilde reaches Wade (1091). After he has come 
unbidden, Hilde passes him by to appoint Horant, the sweet singer 
of the Hilde story, standard-bearer and guide of the sea expedition 
(1111-12). This is surely conclusive evidence that there is in 
Kudrun no feeling that Wade is a master-mariner. He is simply 
a great warrior, both on land and on sea. 

Miillenhoff uses another incident from the ThS to strengthen 
his contention that thirteenth century literature shows Wade's 
original mythical nature. He says: ‘‘The Vilkinasaga tells how 
Wade, when he wanted to take his son Wieland to Germany for 


19 Kudrun, ed. Piper, Deutsche Nationalliteratur, Vol. 6.1. 
20 Nibelungenlied, ed. Piper, Deutsche Nationalliteratur, Vol. 6. 3, stanza 379. 
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training, came to a sound nine ells deep, and since he found no 
boat, waded over, carrying his son. Wade makes the journey 
several times, but only once is his wading across mentioned, and 
yet he was certainly a heathen Christopher. The fragmentary 
account contains the most genuine vital feature of his mythical 
character. If Wade was a sea-giant, the old Frisians, Saxons and 
Franks must have believed that he regularly waded back and 
forth in the sea.’’ Miillenhoff explains this statement by describ- 
ing a river-devil known to folk-song, who wanders to and fro, and 
carries people across, especially in stormy weather. He continues: 
‘“What else can have been represented by him [Wade] than the 
regular change of ebb and flow? The ebb and flow of the sea on 
our North Sea coasts was regarded without doubt as the result 
of the ceaseless wandering to and fro of an old sea-giant, Wade.’’ 

Against this view may be urged the words of the ThS: Ok Pa er 
ar ekki skip wir at flytiazt sundit ok baeip hann par um rip. 
(And then is there no boat to cross the sound in, and he waited 
there for a while). The paper MSS. state that he waited 
there for a long time (leingi). A water-giant, accustomed to wad- 
ing across deep rivers, would hardly wait a long time for a boat. 
But a non-aquatie giant, after waiting in vain for a boat, might 
very well wade across with his son on his shoulder. 

A Latin story of the warrior Wade, told by Walter Map about 
1185, under the title De Gadone Mulite, disagrees in most respects 
with all the other stories. Here Gado, the son of a Vandal king, 
is a champion who travels over the world settling quarrels and 
supporting justice. He speaks all languages and knows all 
things. After a visit with King Offa in England, he departs 
to settle trouble in the Indies. While he is gone, the Romans, 
coveting Offa’s wealth, send an expedition to conquer England. 
Gado, returning from the Indies to his own country, finds his 
ship driven against his will to England. He takes charge of 
Offa’s forces and defeats the Romans. 

In discussing this tale, Chambers,” accepting Miillenhoff’s state- 
ment that Wade was originally a sea-giant, says that Gado’s boat, 
which brings him back to England against his will, ‘‘can be no 
other than Guingelot,’’ the wonderful boat mentioned by Speght. 
When one considers that Gado is called a ‘‘sword in the hand of 


21 Widsith, p. 99. 
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the Lord,’’ and therefore presumably is directed by Providence 
to England in order to protect the innocent, it is evident that the 
wind or the waves are fully as instrumental as the ship in bring- 
ing the champion to his work. 

The purpose of these notes is not to show that Wade could not 
have been originally a sea-giant; it is rather to point out that the 
evidence from which Miillenhoff draws his conclusion does not 
point convincingly to any such conclusion. In his earliest ap- 
pearance in literature, Wade is the king and presumably the great 
hero of the Helsings, a sea-coast people. It would be very easy 
for the chief hero of a maritime people to be thought of as the 
son of a sea-woman and of a warrior. Moreover, even though the 
name of Wade presumably shows his connection in some way with 
water, it is not an impossible conjecture that he gained the name 
through some one feat such as his wading across the Granasund 
with his son on his shoulder, just as Reprobus became Christopher 
in the Church legends as a result of one incident. At any rate, 
there is no convincing evidence that Wade was originally a giant 
who caused the tides by his wandering to and fro in the sea, or 
that he was a personification of any power of the sea. What he 
may have been originally, there is not sufficient evidence to show. 


STUDIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
STAGE 


By Una M. E.uis-FERMOR 
London University 


I. ENGLISH TOURING COMPANIES IN THE Mip EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


As not infrequently happens where the main channels of any 
movement are a little torpid, a little lacking in zest and inspiration, 
the attention is more readily attracted and more closely held by 
the innumerable and ill-defined by-ways than by the somewhat 
dull routine of the main activities. So with the eighteenth century 
stage, where the history of the great patent theaters often seems 
little more than the fruitless story of sordid and petty events 
without permanent artistic interest or far-reaching importance. It 
is easy to turn from them to read the stories of the minor theaters, 
the struggling irregular companies, the provincial stages and the 
far more vividly human (if entirely unliterary) histories of the 
men and women who kept up a precarious life upon the fringes 
of that world. To tour through Wessex with Charlotte Charke 
and a property waggon that sticks in the mud of Devonshire lanes 
is better fun than to unravel the newspaper meanderings of Theo- 
philus Cibber’s contemptible self-esteem. But we say good-bye to 
theatrical art in any form when we decide upon that course, for 
in the England of the mid eighteenth century hardly any playing 
worth the name was done outside London. 

Very few provincial towns had begun to claim the right to 
theaters before 1740, and histories of the provincial stage, such as 
Gilliland’s' or Decastro’s? all refer to the latter half of the century. 
Very few towns were legally permitted to set up companies and 
most of them depended on visiting troupes who played for a week 
or so in the town hall or any convenient building and then moved 
on, leaving the date of their next visit highly uncertain. If, how- 
ever, the town in question had a building actually set apart for 


17Th. Gilliland: Dramatic Mirror ... and history of the Country Theatres. 
London 1808. 2 Vols. 12mo. 


2J. Decastro: Memoirs of J. Decastro, Comedian (with accounts of the 
Surrey and Saddler’s Wells theatres). London, 1824, 12mo. 
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theatrical performances and had somebody, lessee, proprietor or 
manager, in possession of a license from the Master of the Revels 
to produce or supervise the production of performances in that 
house, then we may safely say, perhaps, that that theater did, at a 
given date, rank as a provincial theater. I know of no other way 
in which theaters such as Bath or Bristol can be distinguished, 
in those years, from the most insignificant village which possessed 
an eligible inn-yard occasionally visited by itinerant players. 

The issue becomes less confused in one way when we cease to 
try to separate the few established theaters up and down England 
and content ourselves with recreating a picture of the touring 
companies who travelled the country from town to town much as 
third rate modern tourers do, but with an element of greater specu- 
lation in reception, accomodation and in all the accessories of 
professional life. 

As we read the records and chance allusions to these eighteenth 
century touring companies that are scattered about the theatrical 
literature of the time, our prevailing impression is that of having 
before us the records of the lowest levels of the profession, where 
there were neither prosperity nor self-respect, artistic purpose nor 
ideals, Perhaps it is because most of our knowledge comes to us 
through Charlotte Charke* and is the fruit of her bitter experience 
— the experience of nine years on the roads of England with one 
touring company after another. ‘‘The least Glimmering or Shade 
of Acting, in Man or Woman, is a sure motive of envy in the rest; 
and, if their Malice can’t persuade the Town’s-People into a Dislike 
of their performance, they’ll cruelly endeavour to taint their 
Characters; so that I think going a Strolling is engaging in a little, 
dirty Kind of War, in which I have been obliged to fight so many 
Battles . . . that I think it would be more reputable to earn a Groat 
a Day in Cinder sifting at Tottenham-Court than to be considered 
with them.... 

‘“Those who were bred up in the Profession, have the best Right 
to make it their Calling; But their Rights are horribly invaded by 
Barbers’ ’Prentices, Taylors and Journeymen Weavers, all which 
bear such strong marks of their professions, that I have seen 
Richard III murder Henry VI with a shuttle, and Orestes jump 
off the shop-board to address Hermione. 


8 Narrative of her own life, pub. 1750. She was the youngest daughter of 
Colley Cibber, joint manager of Drury Lane Theatre from 1712 to 1728. 
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‘‘Another set of Gentry who have crept into their community, 
are Servants out of Place; and I very lately saw the gallant Marcian 
as well rubbed and curried, as ever the Actor did a Horse in his 
Master’s Stable. ... 

‘*T have had the Mortification of hearing the characters of Ham- 
let, Varanes, Othello, and many more Capitals, rent in Pieces by 
a Figure no higher than two Six-penny Loaves, and a Dissonancy 
of Voice which conveyed to me a strong Idea of a Cat in Labour; 
all which, conjoined with an injudicious utterance, made up a 
compleat tragical Emetick, for a Person of the smallest Degree of 
Judgment. And yet these Wretches very impudently style them- 
selves Players; a Name, let me tell them, when properly applied, is 
an Honour to an Understanding, for none can deserve that title, 
who labour under the want of a very considerable Share of 
Sense... .’’ 

There were certain companies who toured with better success 
than ever met her; failure gravitated to Charlotte Charke with a 
curious, ironic fidelity. The Giffards, in that famous tour in which 
Garrick was of their company, must have made a better thing of it. 
So must Macklin, though perhaps not always, in his continual 
excursions ‘‘into the country.’’ Anthony Aston with his medley 
was probably content with his own feeble pretensions and was 
unplagued by the artistic ambitions that Charlotte Charke kept 
always with her. He gives us, moreover, one interesting comment 
on a prosperous tour made with Dogget, saying, ‘‘ While I travelled 
with him each sharer kept his horse and was everywhere respected 
as a gentleman’’ ‘— a most unusual state of things. 

But setting aside these accidents — strictly separable from the 
regular evidence —the picture drawn by Charlotte Charke and 
supported by kindred references is obviously true. It is to it that 
we must turn, and we cannot do better than draw, for an account, 
on her vivid, picturesque phraseology. 

At the outset of her nine years of touring she saw the condition 
of playing to which she was committed and she chronicles it with 
the frankest disgust. ‘‘My first expedition was to Sunning Hill, 
where I had the joy of playing Captain Plume and blending it 
with the part of Sylvia. The Lady who should have represented 
it, as I suppose, was so strongly affected with the Death of her 


4 Antony Aston’s Sketch of his lifa prefixed to The Fool’s Opera. (printed 
for T. Payne. (n. d.) and only to be found in the British Museum). . 
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Brother Owen, she was not able to speak a plain word or indeed to 
keep her ground. This gave me an early Touch of the Quality of 
Strollers. ... I have seen an Emperor as drunk as a Lord, ac- 
cording to the old phrase, and Lord as elegant as a Ticket-Porter; 
A Queen with one Ruffle on and Lord Townley without Shoes, or 
at least but an Apology for them. 

‘‘This last cireumstance reminds me of the Queen in the Spamnash 
Fryar once playing without stockings . . . by her Majesty’s observ- 
ing Torrismond to have a dirty pair of yarn stockings with above 
twenty holes in sight; and, as she thought her legs not so much 
exposed to view, kindly strips them of a fine pair of Cotton and 
lends them to the hero. .. . But I must confess, I never saw so 
strong a proof of good nature, especially among Travelling Trage- 
dizers; for, to speak truth of them, they have but a small share of 
that Principle subsisting among them.”’’ 

In the course of those nine years she toured with various man- 
agers, Linnett and the Elringtons among them, was manager of 
some such company as this, perhaps about 1739-40, and experienced 
as fair a run of misery as could be procured by touring companies 
outside London. She touched at Dartford, Sunning Hill, Graves- 
end, Corsham, Cirencester, Chippenham, Harwich, Columpton, 
Minchin-Hampton, Devizes, Lymington, Newport, I.0.W., Fare- 
ham, Portsmouth, ete. Perhaps it was in Devonshire that the most 
hopeless conditions were reached. It was at Columpton in that 
county that the Elringtons gave the never-to-be-forgotten perform- 
ance of the Beaux Stratagem which Charlotte Charke has recorded 
with all the instinct of a sportsman: ‘‘In the first Row of the Pit 
sat a Range of drunken Butchers, some of whom soon entertained 
us with the inharmonious Musick of their Nostrils; Behind them 
were seated, as I suppose, their unsizeable consorts, who seemed to 
enjoy the same State of Happiness their dear Spouses were pos- 
sessed of; but having more vivacity than the Males, laugh’d and 
talked louder than the Players. 

‘‘Mrs. Elrington (who play’d Mrs. Sullen) having such a lovely 
prospect before her, and being willing to divert me from any De- 
sign she might suspect of my not staying, in the drunken scene 
between Archer and Scrub (the former of which I play’d) unex- 
pectedly paid us a visit; and, taking the Tankard out of Scrub’s 
Hand, drank Mr. Archer’s health, and to our better Acquaintance. 
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The least I could do was to return the lady’s compliment, by 
drinking to her’s; after which she ordered my Brother Scrub to 
call the Butler in with his Fiddle, and insisted on my dancing a 
minuet with her, while poor Scrub comforted himself with the 
Remains of the Tankard. 

‘*This absurdity led us into several more, for we both took a 
Wild-goose Chace through all the dramatic Authors we could recol- 
lect, taking particular care not to let any single Speech bear in 
the Answer the least Affinity; and, while I was making love from 
Jaffier, she tenderly approved my passion with the Soliloquy of 
Cato. In this incoherent manner we finished the Night’s Enter- 
tainmnet: Mrs. Sullen, instead of Archer, concluding the play 
with Jane Shore’s Tag, at the end of the first Act of that Tragedy, 
to the Universal Satisfaction of that Part of the Audience who 
were awake, and were the reeling Conductors of those, who only 
dreamt of what they should have seen.’’ 

At the lowest ebb a manager would —can one blame him? — 
desert his company if he had a chance of anything more hopeful, 
and leave them to shift for themselves. No wonder that a company 
of travelling players stood about as high in the esteem of the 
countryside as a travelling tinker — lacking, perhaps, his self- 
respect. ‘‘I was left with some six more besides myself. One 
scene and a curtain, with some of the worst of their wardrobe 
made up the Paraphernalia of the Stage of which I was Prime 
Minister. . . . In the extreme Heat of the Day we were often glad 
to have recourse to a clear Stream to quench our thirst, after a 
tedious, painful March; not only to save our money but to enable 
us to go through the toil of the Day... .’’5 All this tallies with 
such illustrations as Hogarth’s Travelling Actresses dressing in a 
barn. 

With Charlotte Charke, for all the irony of her manner, the 
tragedy is very near the surface. Her record reflects her life and 
that was, itself, a tragedy. But with the average writer of the 
eighteenth century stage the subject was a joke—jit certainly 
afforded endless scope for satire which could hardly fail of its 
mark, however heavily handled. The best of these descriptions, 
perhaps, is the little farce The Strolers, first produced about 1717, 
acted as an entertainment at Drury Lane and published in 1727.8 


5 Charlotte Charke: Narrative of her life. 
6The / Strolers / a / Farce / as it is acted at the / Theatre-Royal in 
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It is a delightful little piece of work, natural and good-humoured, 
but it again carries conviction. The hostess of the Tun undertakes 
to introduce the company. . . . ‘‘Poor merry people, sir, that live 
by their wits, and go about the country to and agen. Some of ’em 
have got such a knack of that Pottry, that they are always speak- 
ing in Varses, far above my capacity.’’ Follows a recital of woes 
by the leader of the troupe: the fore-horse has foundered, Mercury 
has lost both his heels, they have left their property waggon stuck 
in the mud and there lies at stake 

‘‘Such vast variety of pompous Rags, 

Mantles and spangled robes and copper crowns, 

With Bustot’s fairest Diamonds enrich’d’’ as beggar description. 
Moreover, to fill the list of catastrophes, 

‘‘Our brother Spangle has been lately in the Powdering Tub, 

My Queen’s with child and I have got the Gout.’’ 

He promises a performance that night, but, ‘‘Sir, you must dis- 
pense with all the Machinery ... our sea has lost six of its waves 
by the carelessness of a rogue of a Chamberlain who set it on 
fire . . . and our planets are uncome-at-able at the bottom of our 
Waggon among Flitches of Bacon and Gloucester Cheeses.’’ They 
evidently design a performance of the popular tale of Perseus and 
Andromeda, but are hard put to it to find substitutes for Pegasus, 
the monster, the thunder, etc. Finally the hostess is pressed into 
the service as Neptune’s daughter and the play proceeds. 

This little play is well worth reading solely on account of its 
own genuine humor. It incidentally furnishes an unforgettable 
picture of an eighteenth century strolling company. 

Early days though it was for foreign tours, there is unmistakable 
evidence that some did take place. Interchange between Ireland 
and England was, of course, frequent, seeing that there were many 
periods in the eighteenth century when the Smock Alley theater, 
Dublin, surpassed Drury Lane or Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Aston, 
who was one of the many wandering characters of the age, did 
better than this. ‘‘I . .. then embarqued a Passenger with Cap- 
tain Walters in the Diligence for Jamaica. ... we arrived in 
Charles Town, full of lice, Shame, Poverty, Nakedness and Hun- 
ger:—I turn’d Player and Poet. ...’’ This sounds like the 
Drury Lane / by / His Majesty’s Company of Comedians / Totus Mundus 


agit histrionem / The Second Impression / .... Printed for Tho. Corbet 
at Addison’s Head / without Temple Bar, 1727 / (Price 6d.). 
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expedition of 1733 which Chetwood describes and is probably, in 
that case, the one on which Richard Charke, Charlotte’s husband, 
met his end. ‘‘For our Plantations in America have been volun- 
tarily visited by some Itinerants; Jamaica in particular. I had 
an account from a gentleman who was possessed of a large estate 
in the Island, that a Company in the year 1733 came there, and 
cleared a large sum of money. ... They receiv’d 370 Pistoles 
the first Night, to the Beggar’s Opera; but within the space of two 
Months they buried their third Polly and two of their Men. The 
gentlemen of the Island for some Time, took their Turns upon the 
Stage, to keep up the Diversion; but this did not hold long; for 
in two Months more, there were but one old Man, a Boy and a 
Woman of the Company left: The rest died, either with the Coun- 
try-Distemper or the common Beverage of the Place, the noble 
Spirit of Rum punch, which is generally fatal to New-comers. 
The shattered remains, with upwards of 2000 Pistoles in Bank, 
embark’d for Carolina to join another Company at Charlestown 
but were cast away on the voyage.’’ 


II, Minor THEATERS OF LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS IN THE 
Mw EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The better established London theatrical companies were in the 
habit of travelling from the early part of the century. The 
Patentee Companies’ went from time to time to Hampton Court 
or Windsor to give command performances before the Royal 
Family; the Drury Lane management often took a company to 
Oxford in the early summer and when the Richmond theater was 
built, and the court was in residence at Hampton Court, a Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields company played there during the summer months of 
1730, 1731, 1732 and 1736. Egerton even records that, in 1704, 


the ‘‘Royal Company of Comedians went down to the Bath.’’ 
Colley Cibber gives some account of the Hampton Court per- 
formances in the successful period of Drury Lane. He explains 
that, for a command performance at Whitehall the payment had 
been £20, but the company could also give a public performance 
in the same day. Now a performance at Hampton Court took the 
whole day, with the going and coming, so that the managers 
requested a day’s pay for the other actors and the clearing of 
expenses. The sequel he chronicles with great satisfaction. ‘‘The 


7 Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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expense of the evening performance amounted to £50, which account 
was not only allowed us, but His Majesty was graciously pleased 
to give us £200 more.’’ In 1731—June 9—the Daidy Journal 
announces that a new theater is being built ‘‘with all expedition”’ 
on Hampton Court Green to give performances before the Royal 
Family, and on September 11, ‘‘We hear that Mr. Wilks and Mr. 
Cibber are gone to Hampton Court to get the theatre there in order 
for the acting of six plays before their Majesties.’’ The perform- 
ances at the palace theaters of Hampton Court and Windsor must 
have been lucrative, and seem to have been welcomed by the King’s 
company of Drury Lane. 

The other theater to which, after its erection in 1730, the London 
companies occasionally found it worth while to go for single per- 
formances or longer spells, had something of the same advantages. 
This was the theater at Richmond, which was near enough to 
Hampton Court when the royal family was in residence for them 
to come over at frequent intervals, and during June, July and 
August a large part of the fashionable world which had left London 
was to be found in or near Richmond. So it was natural that, on 
the closing of the theaters for the summer vacation, a company 
should be formed to go to Richmond. The Daily Journal for June 
4, 1730, tells us about it under the heading of Richmond June 1. 
‘‘There is a-building and almost finished here, a small but very 
neat and regular Theatre, a little higher on the hill than that 
where the late Mr. Penkethman’s stood. We hear it will be opened 
next week by a company of Comedians from the Theatre Royal in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and that their first play will be the Recruiting 
Officer of Mr. Farquhar’s; and that they design to perform three 
or four times a week during the summer season, which we expect 
will be a very good one, the Lodgings being almost all taken and 
the Wells being likewise let which will be opened soon.’’ 

A Linecoln’s Inn Fields company consisting of Bullock, Smith, 
Chapman, Milward, Morgan, Haughton, Mrs. Morgan, Ogden, 
Grace, Martin, and others, accordingly went down there and played 
from about June 24. The following year a very similar company 
was there from July 8. In 1732 they seem to have opened on 
August 17, and the cast was a mixture of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and the Goodman Fields companies. In 1736 Pritchard, Ogden 
and others were there. 
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These theaters seem all to have been under the direct patronage 
of royalty and so needed, naturally, no license or permission to 
play. The Hampton Court and Windsor theaters were private 
Houses in the palaces themselves, and it is noticeable that the 
Richmond theatrical season coincides with the residence of the 
Royal Family. | 

There are a few other semi-private theaters in London — prob- 
ably little more than halls in some of the greater houses — but 
references to them are scanty. They seem to have been hobbies or 
amusements of a few of the nobility, and as the actors in them 
were frequently amateurs and the audiences present by invitation 
only, they cannot have had much connection with the professional 
stage. The Essex family were famous for private theatricals at 
Carlisle House, while Panton House and York Buildings are often 
connected with these kinds of amusements in London. ‘‘When a 
young person first begins to take this unfortunate turn, we gener- 
ally hear of him making his first push at Panton Street or York 
Buildings, or some other of our Great Rooms about town, where he 
exhibits to an audience of Friends, Relations and Acquaintances.’’ 
(Grubstreet Journal, March 25, 1735-6). 

All round London are dotted minor theaters which might, per- 
haps, be classified as ‘‘provincial,’’ inasmuch as they derive their 
right to play from being outside the liberties of the City and 
Westminster, within which alone the patents held good. It is 
easier for many reasons, though, to think of these theaters rather 
as suburban, inasmuch as they were within daily reach of London 
although outside the jurisdiction of the two liberties. Such were 
the theater at Stratford-le-Bow, where Davies said Boheme ap- 
peared in 1718 and Kirkman tells us Macklin played. More 
famous is Sadler’s Wells where Macklin seems to have been in 
1730. This became so nearly a regular theater that its proprietor, 
Forcer, applied — though unsuccessfully — for a license in 1735. 
Pancras Wells appears also to have been a house of entertainment 
which flourished about the same time. Greenwich and Deptford 
may also have possessed them, and Bellsize is mentioned in occa- 
sional bills. 

Perhaps more serious, as a menace to the rights of the Patent 
Houses and to the two semi-regular theaters of Haymarket and 
Goodman Fields, was the irregular playing which took place sur- 
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reptitiously up and down London. The records of this are not 
easily come at, but Charlotte Charke® and her dim colleagues come 
to our help again here —as always when we are on the fringes 


and unacknowledged outworks of the theatrical profession. Fore- 
most among these were the tennis-courts — one, in James-Street, 


she mentions as possessing a license, though apparently only for 
puppet-shows. Scratch companies collected and gave single per- 
formances usually for the benefit of one of their number, always 
because they were in lower water than they could afford to acknow- 
ledge too openly. Most of them, consequently, had good reasons 
for not making themselves conspicuous. Such performers as these 
do not always advertise in the papers, but an occasional bill of 
the kind can be found. ‘‘As there was frequently Plays acted at 
the Tennis-Court,...I... adventured to see (as I was univers- 
ally studied) whether there was any character wanting; a Custom 
very frequent among the Gentry who exhibited at that celebrated 
Slaughter-House of Dramatick Poetry... . 

‘‘One Night, I remember, The Recruiting Officer was to be per- 
formed, as they were pleased to call it, for the Benefit of a young 
Creature who had never played before. . . . Captain Plume came 
to inform the young gentlewoman he did not know a line of his 
part. I (who, though shut up in the Mock Green-Room) did not 
dare to tell them I could do it for fear of being heard to speak, and 
that the sound of my voice, which is particular, and as well known 
as my face, should betray me... .’’® 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add an explanation of her conduct. 
She was in the position —a constant source of inconvenience to 
the gentry of her time and profession — of being able to transact 
the business of life safely only on Sundays. 

And again. ‘‘I went to play a part in Gravel-Lane,’’ .. . and, 
‘“We tragedized in a place called Petticoat-Lane, near White- 
ehapel.’’ 

She also refers in this connection, to Mr. Yeates’ Wells and Mr. 
Hallam’s Wells in Goodman Fields. 

We are slipping down by this time to the lowest depths of the 
London stage, just as parts of her record mark the lowest in the 
eountry. These obscure places of entertainment, unlicensed and 
illegal, border, for all the artistic value they possess, on the puppet- 


8 Narrative of her life, 1750. 
9 Charlotte Charke, Narrative, p. 103. 
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shows, the variety entertainments such as Fawke’s theater or Bell- 
size-House, the rope-dancers and acrobats, the boxing at Figg’s 
amphitheatre or the cock-fights and bull-fights; all of which, with 
an irony which only constant reading of eighteenth century news- 
papers convinces us is unconscious, are billed alongside of the 
regular and authentic drama 


III. THe THEATRICAL BOOTHS AT THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
LONDON FAIRS 


There is yet one part of the lesser stage to be mentioned, perhaps 
the most interesting and suggestive of them all. It was an 
eighteenth century custom for the younger members of the theaters 
to erect booths’® at the two great fairs in late August and early 
September — Bartholomew Fair and Southwark Fair—and to 
present, in rough and ready fashion, continuous performances of 
one or two of the most popular of the entertainments or farces of 
the season just passed. The two fairs together lasted at most a 
month, and it was possible for an enterprising youngster at one 
of the big theaters or a hard-pressed, struggling manager at one 
of the lesser, to take his share of the regular work till the middle 
or end of June, run a summer, or ‘‘young-players’’ company, 
through July and half August, set up a booth at Bartholomew Fair 
and then at Southwark Fair and be back for regular work again 
about the middle of September. Men like Theophilus Cibber can 
be found doing this. The bills for these booths are published by 
the daily papers, just as the regular theater bills are. 

The booths bore outside them a placard giving notice of the 
performance, and had, like the modern circus, a strongly built 
platform on which the performers seem to have stood to call in 
the audience which passed to and fro below. As time goes on, there 
are indications that they are becoming more and more elaborate. 
The seats are carefully arranged under cover; the erecting of the 
booth is begun some weeks before the fair and necessitates the 
presence of the producer to oversee it. Notices as to tickets and 
prices are issued as for the regular theater, and elaborate descrip- 
tions of the position of booths and of the carriage-ways up to them 
suggest that they were patronised by the Town as well as by the 


10 A tradition which probably has its origin in the reign of Charles II. The 
collection of Kirkman’s Drolls at that time suggests that some custom such 
ag this obtained even then. 
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City. ‘‘At Fielding’s, Hippesley’s and Hall’s great theatrical 
booth in the George Inn Yard in West Smithfield, by a company 
of comedians from both Theatres, during the time of Bartholomew 
Fair, will be presented a new dramatic opera call’d the Emperor 
of China, Grand Volgi, or Love in Distress, and Virtue rewarded. 
Written by the Author of the Generous Freemason; with the 
Comical humours of Squire Shallow, in his Treatise of Marriage 
ete., and his man Robin Booby. Intermixt with variety of songs to 
old country dances. The part of Shallow the Welsh Squire, by Mr. 
Hippesley, being the first time of his appearing in the Fair. The 
Emperor of China by Mr. Roberts, Carlos, the British Resident by 
Mr. Haddy, Hali Mr. Rosco, Eugenius Mr. Cross, Fidelio Mrs. 
Templar, Isabella Mrs. Grace, Robin Booby Mr. Hall, Sir Arthur 
Addleplot, Mr. Kinkethman, Freelore, Mr. Berry, Sly, Mr. Rainton 
Senr., Smart, Mr. Excell and the part of Loriet, the Chambermaid 
by Mrs. Egleton. . . . Scenes and cloaths entirely new. Beginning 
every day exactly at 1.0 o’clock.’’ 

This is a very fair bill — actually for the 1731 performances. 
In the same year the Daily Post makes an early announcement on 
August 3. ‘‘We hear from Drury Lane that Mr. Fielding, belong- 
ing to the Old House, has begun to build his great Booth In the 
George Inn Yard in Smithfield, where he intends to entertain the 
town during the time of Bartholomew Fair with a dramatic opera 
written by the author of the Generous Free-Mason, and has engaged 
several of the best comedians from both Theatres; in particular 
Mr. Hippesley of the New House, being the first time of his appear- 
ing at Bartholomew Fair.’’ 

On September 1 the Datly Post adds a commendatory note which 
shows that the booth is running as successfully as ever. And the 
value of a successful run must have been considerable. A libel 
on Colley Cibber produced by the Country Journal on March 9, 
1728, and echoed by Mist on the 23rd suggests that he has an 
interest in the projected Tottenham Fair (which materialised in 
1731) and calculates to make ‘‘some thousands per annum”’ from it. 

Perhaps the importance of these annual theatrical festivals may 
be better suggested by outlining the history of nine or ten years. 
An amazing amount of acting must have been done in those short 
fortnightly or three-week periods for the playing generally lasted 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. or from 1 to 11 P.M., the same short play 
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being repeated after the fashion of a modern bank-holiday booth in 
England. 

In 1727 there is little actual playing. Miller, Hall and Milward 
play Jane Shore (as a droll) together with a Harlequinade; and 
Lee and Harper, the Unnatural Parents. But the other five booths 
are those of acrobats, puppet-shows or medleys. In 1728 in addi- 
tion to these two sets of players, Fielding and Reynolds (manager 
of the Haymarket) come down from the Haymarket with the 
Beggar’s Opera. Conjointly or severally they gradually acquire a 
fame which displaces the others. In 1729 they have separated, 
though both play the Beggar’s Wedding. Out of seven booths this 
year, six, (Fielding’s, Reynolds’, Lee and Harper’s, Bullock’s, 
Rayner and Pullen’s, Hall and Oates’) are theatrical and play 
regular drama, some of which must have been of a very fair 
standard. In 1730, all five at Southwark Fair are theatrical booths 
and out of a possible seven at Bartholomew Fair there are six play- 
ing regular drama. The names of the managers are much as before, 
with the addition of Penkethman; Fielding has now combined with 
Oates. In 1731 the new Tottenham Fair was begun. It started on 
August 4 and was finished by August 19 — well before Bartholo- 
mew, which began on the 23rd. Fielding and Hippesley achieve 
their popular combination for the first time at Bartholomew Fair 
and Southwark Fair in this year, and out of a total of eleven booths 
between the three fairs, nine are theatrical. In 1732 all the booths 
are theatrical, Fielding and Hippesley obviously leading with a 
good mixed cast from all the theaters. In 1733 Theophilus Cibber 
is added to the usual Bartholomew gathering; he was a conspicuous 
man at the time and was shortly to become more so.. Fielding and 
Hippesley are there as usual, with the Daidy Post in ecstasies over 
their achievements. In 1735 Bartholomew Fair was curtailed and 
acting forbidden, but in 1736 a few of the old hands, including 
Fielding and Hippesley, are at work again. 

Such were, roughly, the annual performances at the fairs. The 
subject is one which could be pursued, for the picture of the minor 
and irregular drama is undoubtedly the most attractive part of mid 
eighteenth century stage history. 


NOTES ON CHAUCER'S PRIORESS 


By Ernest P. Kcau 
Goueher College 


l. WastTeL Breap 


Skeat defines wastel bread as ‘‘cake-bread (bread made of the 
finest flour)’’— a definition accepted in the main, I believe, by 
scholars. His authority is Our English Home (pp. 79 f.). 
Strangely enough, however, there is no mention of ‘‘Wastel’’ in 
these pages, nor apparently in the entire volume.? Is his statement 
correct! It is at least vague and misleading, and seemingly in- 
accurate. ‘‘Wastel’’ and ‘‘cake-bread’’ can hardly be synony- 
mous; in P. Pl.,? for example, one finds mention of both. Readers 
of Chaucer will also recall the Wife’s references to ‘‘breed of 
pured whete-seed’’ and to barley bread ;* and to the Pardoner’s 
‘‘eten of a cake.’” 

Light is thrown on the problem by that important volume 
illustrating the eustoms of the Middle Ages, the Inber Albus 
(1419). We learn here that there were at London four grades 
of bread: the finest white bread was that known as ‘‘Demeine,’’ 
or lord’s bread (panis dominicus) ; the next grade was ‘‘wastel,’’ 
which sold at half the price of ‘‘Demeine.’’ The third in quality, 
selling for the same as ‘‘ Wastel,’’ was a light bread, also known as 


18ee, for example, Hinckley, Notes, 1907, p. 12; Neilson and Patch, 
Selections, 1921, p. 499; Koch, Cant. Tales, 1915, p. 470 (‘‘Kuchenbrot’’) ; 
MacCracken, Selections, 1913, p. 705. 

2I have consulted the ond ed. (1861) in the Peabody Library, as well as - 
the first (1860) in the British Museum. There seems to be no discussion of 
bread elsewhere in the work, and only a general one in these pages. 

3B. V, 293; XVI, 229. 

4D. 143 f. 

8 C. 322. 

6 Edited by H. T. Riley for Rolls Series, 1859, I, lxv ff., Ixxii, 264 f., 353. 
This work (N.E.D. dates 1288 under ‘‘Demeine,’’ and 1419 under ‘‘ Puff’’; 
the latter date given by Gross) gives a valuable account of the rules and 
regulations governing London bakers. There were four bakeries beyond the 
city wall, one of them at Stratford-atte-Bowe. In P. Pl. (B. xiii, 267) men- 
tion is made of the bread of ‘‘stretforth.’’ The N.E.D. defines w. bread as 
bread of the ‘‘finest quality.’’ The earliest attributive use cited is Chaucer’s. 
I wish to thank the authorities of the N.E.D. for their kind permission in 
allowing me to see the proof sheet of ‘‘wastel’’ at Oxford in the summer of 
1922. 
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‘‘Fraunceis’’ (French) and ‘‘Pouffe,’’ or ‘‘Puffe.’’ The lowest 
and coarsest kind was ‘‘Tourte,’’’ which Riley thinks was prob- 
ably that known as ‘‘Bis’’ bread or brown. ‘‘Demeine’’ is prob- 
ably the ‘‘Payndemayn”’ in Chaucer ;* since it was the ‘‘bread of 
our Lord,’’ from the figure of our Saviour, or the Virgin Mary, 
the Prioress naturally would not feed that bread to her puppies. 

‘‘Wastel,’’ therefore, was for practical purposes the choicest 
bread. As observed, it stands immediately after ‘‘Demeine’’ in 
the Liber Albus. In the Stat. of Bread and Ale (51 Henry III) 
it heads the list, and is the only kind made exclusively of wheat.°® 
In the assize for bread in the city of Oxford for 1356’ it is like- 
wise the first-named bread; rules and regulations concerning its 
manufacture only are given. For centuries, therefore, it was con- 
sidered a superior wheat bread (presumably white), and such no 
doubt was Chaucer’s view of it. 

Was ‘‘Wastel,’’ as might be gathered from Skeat and others,’ 
sweetened? Apparently not. As a staple of life it naturally 
would not be. Though ‘‘Cake,’’ according to the N.£.D., was not 
sweetened until c. 1420, ‘‘Puffes’’ (already mentioned) were, 
according to the same authority, a form of pastry.*® ‘‘Wastel,’’ 
accordingly, seems to have been the best grade of wheat bread, but 
there is no evidence that it was sweetened. 


2. ‘* SMALE HOUNDES.’’ 


Mark Twain in his Tramp Abroad (chap. iv.) states that it is 
said to be a sign of blighted love to tow ‘‘a dog by a string.’ 


7 The earliest example in N.E.D. is 1706. 

8B. 1915. Pointed out to me by the editors of this journal. Cf. Skeat’s 
note to B. 1915. The N.E.D. does not connect the two. One still wonders 
why this bread is not referred to in the other documents. 

9See N.E.D. under ‘‘Cocket.’’ 

10 Monumenta Acad, Ozen., 1868, I, 180. Ed. by H. Anstey (Rolls). 

11 Cf. Koch’s ‘‘Kuchenbrot’’; Skeat, Havelok (1902), 165; Holthausen, 
Havelok (1910), 102; A. I. Mayhew, the editor of ‘‘Prompt. Parv.’’ 
(E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser., CII, 734) calls it a bun or cake. Buns, however, were 
known by that name as early as 1371 (cf. N.E.D.). : 

12 It is difficult to see why the Pardoner’s refreshment (cake) was not a 
pastry. ‘‘Cake’’ probably meant ‘‘Wafer’’ (cf. Chadwick, Social Life in 
the Days of P. Pl., 1922, p. 67; Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, 1915, p. 
213). For an interesting reference to the ‘‘wastel, or cake, with a concealed 
bean or other magic symbol by which a king was chosen by lot for Twelfth 
Night,’’? see Baskervill, ‘‘Dramatic Asnects of Medieval Folk Festivals in 
England,’’ Studies in Phil., XVII (1920), 37. 

18 The earliest example given. 

14 The author of this volume is more dependable on matters of superstition 
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Making all allowance for the ‘‘imperfect submergence of the 
feminine in the ecclesiast,’? one can hardly think of Madam 
Eglantine in such terms. Especially is this true when one learns 
that it was apparently not uncommon for nuns to have their dogs. 
For example, a visitation in Yorkshire in 1315 forbade the prioress 
or sub-prioress to ‘‘allow puppies to enter the quire or church, 
which would impede the service and hinder the devotion of the 
_ nuns.’"5 And in 1345 the following injunction was sent to the 
nuns at Chatteris (Cambridgeshire): not to keep ‘‘fowls, dogs or 
small birds (aviculae) within the convent precincts, nor bring 
them into church during divine service.’”* 


3. Her ‘‘CHAPELEYNE.’? 


That chaplaincies were held by women in mediaeval abbeys was 
long ago shown by Dr. Furnivall and others.’” It was pointed out 
that the chaplains were private secretaries and amanuenses to the 
abbess or prioress. One of the duties of the secretary was to carry 
the crozier at the side of the superior officer, and to be in attendance 
on the chief officer in the choir on great festivals.%® 

Another duty of this female attendant, hitherto unobserved I 
believe by students of Chaucer, was that of attending the superior 
officer at the prioress’s installation: 


When a pryoresse shall bee made thabbes shall commaunde hyr the Rule, 
injoyning her that sbe bee unto hyr helping and the points of the Rule to 
meyntene Religion. And she shall] set hyr in hyr sete. And than shal come 


than might at first be supposed. Thomas and Thomas in their introduction 
to Kentucky Superstitions (1920) state that every piece of folklore in Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawver has been recovered in that state. 

15 Victoria Co. Histories. Yorkshire, Vol. III, p. 175. Wycliffe. as ob- 
served by Hinckley (Notes on C., pp. 12, 19) mentions that women were 
accustomed to receive dogs as gifts from gallants. Cf. Tupper, Sewanee 
Review, XXIII (1915), 498. 

16 Eckenstein, Homan Under Monasticism, 1896, p. 401. 

17 Academy, May 22, 1880, 385; Anglia, IV, 238, Cf. Hinckley, p. 14. Skeat 
(V, 19) remarks however that it was ‘‘not common for Prioresses to have fe- 
male chaplains.’’ A Suffolk nunnery in 1425 reported that it was accustomed to 
have three chaplains (Victoria Co. Histories. Suffolk, Vol. II, p. 83). Cf. 
also Eckenstein, op. cit., p. 376. 

18 See Furnivall. op. cit., and Academy, Aug. 23, 1890, 152. Cf. also Notes 
and Q., 7th Ser. (1888), VI, 485. 

19 The spelling seems to settle beyond all doubt that the attendant was a 
woman. Four of the six MSS. of the Cant. Tales — including El. and Hg. — 
have the final e for G. P. 164. (Neilson and Patch, however, retain the mas 
culine form). Cf. also Littré: chapelaine, fem. ‘‘Ancien titre de dignite 
dans une abbaye de femmes.’’ Moreover, at the time of the dissolution, 
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the chaplaine1® with encens against hyr. And the abbes and shee shall go 
before the covent in the qwere.20 


This document is of value in various ways. First, it is contem- 
porary (1397), whereas those cited in the past are later by more 
than a century." Again, it is an interesting bit of Middle English 
(London) in an age when the ecclesiasts’ contempt of the vulgar 
tongue, in the words of Furnivall, ‘‘caused few documents to be 
drawn up in English.’’ Finally, particularly important, it is a 
record drawn up at Barking Abbey in the period of Chaucer’s 
literary work; an abbey, the most celebrated in England, whose 
connections with Chaucer and John of Gaunt are well-known.™ 


4. ‘*BROOCHE OF GOLD.’’ 


Since the realism in Chaucer’s description of Madam Eglantine 
is indubitable, any bits of information that will throw light on 
the nun will be welcome.”* At best the facts are necessarily scanty. 
Hence the interest attached to such documents as the following. 
In 1397 an injunction was issued in a Yorkshire priory forbidding 
nuns to wear valuable furs and silks, rings and brooches.** The 
other example — at a nunnery well-known to the poet and his 
London circle — is an illustration of the temptation from outside 
the walls of a cloister. In 1355-675 a nun of Barking was willed 
(among other valuables) ‘‘a silver-plated cup with coveracle,’’ 


Barking had a female chaplain (cf. Eckenstein, op. cit., p. 377). Speaking of 
the duties of this person Eckenstein notes: that ‘‘probably she recited in- 
ferior services in the chapel of the nunnery.’’ 

20 Dugdale, Vol. I, p. 437. The remainder of the document is worth 
quoting: ‘‘And than shall they go to St. Alburgh, and the convent shall say 
‘levavi’; and the pryores shall lye prostrate, and the abbes shall say the 
preces aforesaid with this oreson, ‘Oremus.’ Omnipotens sempiterne Deus 
miserere famulae tuae, etc. Than shall the pryores go to the qwere, and the 
capitall mass shall be ‘Spiritus Domini.’ And the same day shall give 
pitaunce of good fysh to the covent: and whan shee deye, shee must gyve to 
the covent....’’ 

21 See last two refs. in n. 2. 

22 For Barking see further infra. 

28 The Prioress has from time to time led scholars into wrong paths of 
criticism. Brandl’s remarks are well-known. Coulton’s observations (Chau- 
cer, p. 147) also mark a low stage of Chaucer criticism. Markert (Cant.- 
Pilger und thre Tracht, 1911, p. 35) has said some good things; particularly 
suggestive are his remarks on her forehead. But for an adequate appre- 
ciation one must go to American scholars. 

24 Victoria Co. Histories. Yorkshire, Vol. III, p. 123. Immorality was not 
uncommon in many nunneries (cf. 114, 121, 164, 172, 177, 181, 183). 

25 Cal. Wills, Court of Hustings, I, 688. Barking possessed considerable 
plate and jewels (Eckenstein. op. cit. p. 455). On Barking see infra. 
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& dozen silver spoons, a silver enamelled pix, ‘‘three gold rings — 
one having a sapphire, another an emerald, and the third a 
diamond.’’ The recipient was Margaret Heyroun,—who may 
have been a relative of the poet Chaucer.”® 


5. STRATFORD ATTE Bower 


Though no lines in Chaucer are better known or more often 
quoted than those on the Prioress’s French,?’ their full purport 
remains vague. What was the poet’s purpose? More than a 
purely objective interest one should expect from the author of 
the Cant. Tales. Do the lines contain an indirect hint as may be 
the case of another obscure remark, the reference to the rascals at 
Greenwich? 

Even though we shall probably never recover the full point of 
the allusion, something may be gained by re-creating (as much as 
possible) the atmosphere not only of the convent at Stratford atte 
Bowe but of its neighbor — very familiar to Londoners — Bark- 
ing Abbey. For any mention of nunneries at court would at once 
recall to the minds of many persons this famous one at Barking. 
Among those with a personal interest would be, as is well-known, 
the poet Chaucer himself. 

Barking lay about eight miles to the east of London, four miles 
or so beyond S. atte Bowe. Both were on the branches of the 
Thames,” both near the metropolis, and both Benedictine. Here 
the parallel seems to stop. The Stratford convent was relatively 
poor and obscure, not having at any time in its history wealthy 


2¢6 She was a sister of Wm. H. (Hustings, 688). Thos. H. was half-brother 
of John Chaucer (Life Records, Part IV, 149; cf. Kern, Ancestry of C., 
1906, p. 134). 

27 Cf. Kittredge on Skeat’s note (supra). 

28 Stratford, formerly in the hamlet of Stepney (in the parish of Bromley) 
was on a branch of the Lea near where the stream empties into the Thames; 
Barking was on the river Roding. 8., on the Essex road, was about a mile 
east of Mile End. The first stone bridge erected in England, so it is said, 
was at 8S. across the Lea (cf. Lambert, The History and Survey of London, 
Vol. IV. p. 320 f.). Not only was there a bakery at 8. (as already men- 
tioned), but it was the resort of the butchers of London (cf. Riley, Mem- 
orwls of L., p. 356 f.). No traces of the nunnery remain in what has now 
become a squalid district. The site of Barking may be traced outside the 
north wall of the churchyard. An amusing tale was told me in the summer of 
1922 by the attendant of the grounds. An underground passage, so I was told, 
formerly connected B. abbey with All Hallow’s Barking near the Tower (in the 
patronage of the abbey) —a distance of eight miles) My informant, when 
questioned, replied: ‘‘So that the nuns could travel to and from London 
unnoticed ’’! 
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members or patrons of gentle birth. The fact that the name of 
but one prioress (before 1500) has come down to us,”® is proof that 
the heads of this house were not chosen from families of distinction. 
No record is preserved that would indicate any interest on the 
part of the aristocracy®® in this Benedictine order almost within 
the walls of London.®? 

But of Barking the very opposite is true. Of the four greatest 
convents in the kingdom it was ‘‘by far the most famous and 1m- 
portant nunnery.’”*? It was therefore the leading one in or near 
London. It had been of the ‘‘king’s patronage’’ since the time of 
John (1214).33 The crown therefore claimed the right to name a 
nun at each succession to the throne. Such nominations were 
regularly made, and (as is well-known) Margaret Swinford was 
thus nominated in 1377. The prioresses of Barking, as might be 
expected, were of the aristocracy and royalty. Daughters and 
wives of rulers from earliest days had been abbesses there.** 

Nor was this house less popular at court in Chaucer’s day. John 
of Gaunt’s interests and connections need not be mentioned. His 
brother’s widow, the wife of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, retired 
to Barking in 1397.°> Of particular interest is the following: 
Gaunt’s ‘‘tres cher et tres ame compaignoun,’”** William Montagu, 
the Earl of Salisbury and a descendant of the house of Grandi- 
son,*? had very definite connections for years with this abbey. 

2° Cf. Dugdale, Vol. IV, p. 120. 

80 Elizabeth, sister of Qucen Philippa, may have been buried there. In 
connection with the nun’s standing and rank I am mindful of Professor 
Kittredge’s remark: ‘‘The Prioress is of noble blood, and has been brought 
up from youth in a religious order; but it is a rich order, of the kind to 
which parents of wealth and position entrusted. .. their daughters for care 
and education’’ (Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 176). Is it significant, inci- 
dentally, that the Nun’s Priest rode on a ‘‘jade,’’ a horse ‘‘bothe foule and 
lene’? (B. 4002 f.)? Barking, we may be certain, had horses that would please 
the Monk. Chaucer’s audience, of course, knew! 

31 The note on 8S. atte Bowe in Neilson and Patch (op. cit.) is misleading. 

82 Victoria Co. Hist. Essex, Vol. II, pp. 84-6, 116. The abbess of Barking 
was a baroness in her own right. 

88 Cf. ibid. and Dugdale. An abbess (all nunneries founded before the 
Norman Conquest had abbesses as chiefs) of a convent had the power of the 
bishop within her own jurisdiction, and as a sign of her rank bore a crozier. 
Not only was she a baroness but at one time was summoned to Parliament 
(ef. Eckenstein, op. cit., p. 203). 

34 Dugdale. 

86 Cf. Dict. Natl. Biog., LVI, 157. 

86 Gaunt’s Register. Camden Society. Third Series, XX-XXI. Vol. XX, 


p. 158. 
87 Scrope-Grosvenour, II, 251. 
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For more than a third of a century, in Chaucer’s lifetime, im- 
mediate members of his family were prioresses of Barking Ab- 
bey ;78 and a niece (apparently) held the office from 1377 to 1393, 
that is to say during the time that Margaret Swinford was a nun 
there as well as Elizabeth, presumably the poet’s sister.*° Chaucer 
more than likely knew well the Earl of Salisbury, for they were 
ambassadors to France in 1377: in fact Gaunt’s intimate relations 
with both men make this likelihood almost a proof. In view of 
these facts, therefore, it is particularly interesting to recall that 
the Chaucer-Montagu-Swinford connection with Barking covers the 
period of the composition of the General Prologue. 

In the allusion to the Prioress’s French, now lost to our far- 
off ears, what was the author’s point? One thing seems certain: 
The poet’s nun, coming as she did from a house having no dis- 
tinguished patrons and therefore no connections at court, would 
naturally not be expected to know the niceties of Parisian French. 
Perhaps a further clue to the poet’s intentions is to be found in her 
effort ‘‘to counterfete chere of court.’’ 


6. ‘*T0 COUNTERFETE CHERE OF COURT.’’ 


It has just been shown that Stratford atte Bowe was an obscure 
nunnery, and that its heads came from provincial families; and that 
Chaucer’s prioress, not being in touch with a more cultivated 
group, would naturally know only the insular French. Barking, 
on the other hand, was patronized by the aristocracy as well as by 
persons of gentle birth; its prioresses in Chaucer’s day were men- 
bers of the distinguished family of the Earl of Salisbury, a veteran 
ambassador at foreign courts. Hence it follows that the head of 
Barking would know Parisian French.*! Moreover, it would not 
be necessary for her to imitate court manners; she was already, in 8 
sense, a member of court. 

What further conclusions may be drawn? MHaving no patrons 
of distinction, S. atte Bowe was naturally patronized by members 


88 Two sisters and a niece apparently. 

89 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1374-77, 450; ef. 445, 449. 

40Cf. Life Records, pp. 231, 337. It is interesting to ef. the large bill 
Gaunt was compelled to pay for the admission of the two nuns into Barking 
with the smal] amount spent when some nuns were received at Nun Monkton 
in Yorkshire (cf. Vict. Hist., Vol. III, p. 123). 

410n the ruling classes and their knowledge of Parisian French ¢f. 
Hinckléy, pp. 10 f. 
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of more or less unknown families. With no representative from 
the aristocracy, and at the same time conscious of its social in- 
feriority, this nunnery would naturally ape the more favored class 
at court. 

But what court? Do these words contain a quibble? The fol- 
lowing is merely a suggestion. Professor Tatlock has shown that 
Chaucer was a skillful punster.42 Whom would the nuns be like- 
ly to imitate,** the court at Westminster or their near neighbors 
at Barking? Naturally, of course, Westminster; but one wonders 
if not the latter also. To the Stratford nuns, Barking must have 
been almost synonymous with Westminster. For centuries, as al- 
ready said, the prioresses of the famous nunnery were members of 
the royal family; and in Chaucer’s day we find the names of 
Montagu (Salisbury), Swinford, Gaunt, Felton, Morley, de la 
Pole — names familiar as household words at Barking and at 
court. And to and from the metropolis the nuns of this house 
passed through (or within a short distance of) Stratford.“ 

From the standpoint of the poet and his audience what may be 
said concerning the insular French and the aping of the gentles? 
The verses more than likely produced a ripple of laughter, and 
presumably were enjoyed no less by the author himself, whose two 
relatives were at Barking at the time.*® There was naturally no 
violation of good taste; the words were meant for an intimate 
gathering.** It was a humorous dig at the culture and profes- 
sional standing of a less fortunate neighboring convent; a remark 
when brought up to date, that will fall on familiar ears in any 
academic community in this country.‘ 

42 Flugel Memorial Volume, Stanford University, 1916, pp. 228 ff. Tatlock 
notes that in Chaucer puns ‘‘serve for ridicule and innuendo’’ (p. 229). 
Again, they are ‘‘mere pieces of vivacious humor.’’ 

43 Cf. Kittredge’s interpretation of these lines (op. cit., p. 176). 

44 At present the Barking road does not pass through S. I have been un- 
able to find out if such a thoroughfare existed in the 14th century. S lay in 
a straight line between B. and Aldgate; and at a time when that part of the 
community was open country it would seem plausible to assume that such a 


road existed. At any rate, the roads today from B. and 8S. join some distance 


east of Aldgate. They would therefore travel at least part of the way over 
the same ground. 


45 Cf. also Margaret Heyroun (see supra). 
4¢ If my conclusions are sound, further light is also thrown on the poet’s 
relations with the ruling classes. 


47 Naturally this paper does not attempt to identify Madam Eglantine. 
For some suggestive remarks see Hinckley, op, ctt. 


TRADITIONS OF THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 
IN GERMANY 


By M. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
Ohio State University 


It is doubtful whether the importance of the English plays pro- 
duced by the English comedians in Germany during the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries has been duly appreciated 
by students of the Elizabethan drama. To some considerable 
extent almost contemporary versions of these plays are still extant,’ 
but the lack of interest is not surprising when the woeful mutilation 
of the originals is considered. In some few instances the relation 
of the German version to the English has been the subject of 
investigation, notably in the case of Der bestrafte Brudermord and 
Hamlet. On the other hand, as a possible source for Elizabethan 
stage traditions, this large body of material has been practically 
neglected. I desire to call attention to two perhaps minor, but 
nevertheless significant points. 

I 


The subtitle of Corbin’s The Elizabethan Hamlet reads, ‘‘A 
Study of the Sources, and of Shakespeare’s Environment, to show 
that the Mad Scenes had a Comic Aspect now Ignored.’’? A better 
example of this comic treatment of insanity in tragedy than any 
cited by either Corbin or Peers is to be found in the T'ragoedia von 
einer Ehebrecherin of Herzog Heinrich Julius of Braunschweig, 
published in 1594.5 The plot deals with one of the favorite tales 


1 Especially in the collections of Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, London, 
1865; Tittmann, Die Schauspiele der Englischen Komédianten in Deutschland, 
Leipzig, 1880 (Deutsche Dichter des 16. Jahrhunderts, 13. Bd.); Creizenach, 
Die Schauspiele der englischen Komodianten, Berlin und Stuttgart (Kiirschner, 
Deutsche National-Litteratur, 23. Bad.). 

2 London and New York, 1895. Cf. also Peers, Elizabethan Drama and Its 
Mad Folk, Cambridge, 1914, a much more comprehensive treatment of the 
general subject. His findings coincide very closely with those of Corbin, 
e.g. p. 51: ‘*The fact is that the common Elizabethan treatment of insanity 
was so far removed from the humane that the subject was regarded rather 
as one for mirth than for solemnity.’’ Peers scems, however, to have been 
unaware of Corbin’s monograph. 

8 Cf. Holland, Die Schauspiele des Herzogs Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig 
(Publication 36 des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 1895). The piece 
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of the late Middle Ages, the faithless wife and the vain efforts of 
the cuckold husband to catch her tn flagrante delicto, The hus- 
band, Gallichorea,‘ is at heart convinced of his wife’s faithlessness 
but desires absolute proof. A poor student is persuaded by gifts 
to play the part of the seducer. But the wife is on her guard and 
three times the husband is foiled. Overwhelmed by anger and 
Cespair Gallichorsea runs ‘‘horn-mad’’ (Holland, pp. 440 ff.). 


ACTVS SEXTI SCENA OCTADA. 


Gallichorma. Iohan Bouset.5 (Gallichorea stellet sich an als wann er 
furiosus were, leufft, hiipfft vnd springt.) 

Iohan Bouset. Wel is min Here tol. 

Gallichorea. (Kreigt Iohan bey dem Kopff vnd tantzet mit jhm, nimpt die 
Hanfedern an tauschet mit Kleidern vnd stellet sich mit worten vnd geberden 
gar nerrisch, Repetirt auch mit Iohan offtmals die Wort) Gallichorea ist auff 
deutsch ein Hanrey (vnnd lachet selber dariiber, Item die Wort,) Schetzchen 
gehet fort es ist nun zeit, Hertzichen sehet jhr das wol,é (Vnd als sie diese 
Wort gesagt, lachen sie zusammen. Entlich begeret er auch Spielleute, Die 
mus jhm Iohan holen, Tantzen Materina zusammen, vnd treiben allerley Possen 


mit geberden vnd Worten, Wie solchs die zeit leiden will. Inmittelst als sie so 
ein fest zusammen haben kompt Adrian’? gangen.) 


ACTVS SEXTI SCENA NONA 


Gallichorma. Iohan Bouset. Adrian. 


Adrian. Was ist hie zu thun? (Gallichorea laufft jhn an, nimpt jhn in 
die Arm vnd tantzet mit jhm.) (Adrian zu Iohan Bouset.) Iohan wie sol ich 


das verstehen f 

Iohan Bouset. Ghy moth aw an hem niet keren, hey is doll. Wnd vorwar 
mey is leide Hei sou sick suluen schaden doin. 

Adrian. Wie macht man disz? Wenn man jhn binden kondte. 

Iohan Bouset. Welck Duifel wilt hem binden, He is tho starck. Auerst ick 
weth einen betern rath. Et staht ein Kasten’ vor dat Rathuis, Darinn man 


in question is not contained in the selections offered in Goedeke-Tittmann, 
Deutsche Dichter des 16. Jahrhunderts, 14. Bd.: Die Schauspiele des Herzoqs 
Heinrich Julius von Braunschweiq. Regarding the relation of Heinrich Julius 
to the English stage, cf. Herz, Englische Schauspieler und Enalisches Schau- 
spiel zur Zeit Shakespeares in Deutschland, 1903, and Kaulfusz-Diesch, Die 
Inszenierung des deutschen Dramas an der Wende des 16. und 17. Jahrhun- 
derts, 1905. 

4The name is interpreted in the play as the Latin for Hahnrei=cuckold. 
Apparently, however, it is a direct Latinization of the German term Hahn= 
Gallus; rey or Reigen=chorea. 

& The Fool. Cf. especially Kaulfusz-Diesch, pp. 114 ff. 

6 Expressions which the wife has used to indicate to the lover that the 
moment for his escape had come. 

7 The neighbor who has been informed by Johann of what has happened. 

8 One is reminded of the cage used in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. Also Hens- 
lowe’s inventory of 10th of March, 1598, mentions among other properties ‘‘a 


cage.’? 
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pleget die dollen Liiden tho setten, Die wil ick her trecken, Vnd ick wil vor 
henin krupen, Vnd als hei mey volgen wilt, soude ick thomaken. 

Adrian. Das ist gut, Gehe nur fluchs hin, wnd bring jhn her. Dann er stehet 
auff Rollen, Du kanst jhn leichtlich herziehen, Ich wil dieweile bey jhme 
bleiben. (Adrian tantzet vnd springet dieweil, das thut jhm Gallichorea 
alles nach. Iohan kémpt entlich mit dem Kasten, wnd sagt zu Gallichorea). 

Iohan Bouset. Siet ick sal au ein schon kortwil wisen, Folget mey na. 
(Iohan kreucht dreymal durch den Kasten hindurch, wnd Gallichorwa hinter 
jhme her, vnd als er zum drittenmal hindurch wil, machen sie den Kasten zu, 
vnd bleibet darin sitzen, Er aber schreiet vnd briillet heszlich, vnd wil den 
Kasten zubrechen. ) 

Adrian. Iohan, Kom, Ich wil dir helffen, wnd jhn in sein Haus trecken. 
(Trecken jhn hinweg, vnnd er rifft greszlich, Inmittelst kompt sein Fraw, wie 
er dieselbe sihet, schreyet er:) 

Gallichorea. Due lose Hur, Du Hur, Du Hur Hur. 


The comic aspect is so apparent that no comment is necessary. 
I would merely emphasize the fact that these scenes, of which 
there is no hint in the source,® were published in 1594 under the 
direct influence of the English players and the Elizabethan drama. 


I 


The second point is concerned with the acting tradition of the 
suicide of the worthy Bottom as Pyramus in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. The text itself contains no stage directions: 


Out sword d wound 
The pap of Piramus: ia ee 


I, that left pap, where heart doth hop; 

Thus dye I, thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead, now am I fled, my soule is in the sky, 

Tongue lose thy light, Moone take thy flight, 

Now dye, dye, dye, dye, dye.19 

As an indication, however, that this interlude of the clowns was 

conducted ‘‘in the extreme of burlesque’’ Halliwell 7? cites Sharp- 
ham’s The Fletre (1607) : ‘* ‘Kn. And how lives he with ’am? Fle. 
Faith, like Thisbe in the play, ’a has almost kil’d himselfe with the 
scabberd’; a notice which is also valuable as recording a fragment 
belonging to the original performance of Shakespeare’s comedy, 
the interlude of the clowns, it may be concluded, having been con- 
ducted in the extreme of burlesque, and the actor who represented 


® Michael Lindner’s Rastbiichlein: Von einem Goldschmied und armen 
Studenten. 


10 MND, V, i, 303 ff. 


11 Memoranda on the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1879, p. 35. Also quoted 
by Furness in the note to V, 1, 338. 
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Thisbe, when he pretends to kill himself, falling upon the scabbard 
instead of upon the sword.’’ 

That this, or something very similar, was also the Elizabethan 
tradition for the death of Pyramus would seem established from 
two continental versions, the one Dutch, the other German, both, 
however, derived from Shakespeare’s play: Gramsbergen’s Kluch- 
tige Tragoedie, acted on the Amsterdam stage in 1650 and pub- 
lished in 1657, and Gryphius’ Peter Squentz, written probably 
between 1648 and 1650, but published by strange coincidence also 
in 1657.?? 

In the Kluchtige Tragoedie Piramus, after he has ‘‘raged’’ over 
Thisbe’s supposed death, turns to Mr Spillebien, de Boekhouwer, 
with the question: 


Is dat zoo niet spiels genoch? 

Spilleb. Neen / trek nou je Wammis uyt. [Piramus does more than this, 
accompanying his actions with words, and closing with the line: Daar leit mijn 
Kampier... ] 

Spitieb. Smijt het niet eweg / want je moet’ er jou noch eerst mee dood 
steeken. 

Piram. Eerst dood steecken / wel zie daar. A. a. a. 

Spilleb. Adie dan— Piram. Adie dan al men vrienden kleyn en groot. 
Maar de punt is zoo scharp. Spilleb. Steeckje dan mit het gevest dood. 

Piram. Puik. Och / och! ick sterf! ick sterf! men geest is al op een klein 
beetje besweeken. 


In the Peter Squentz Piramus cannot at first find his sword; 
he fears that he has left it at home. Finally, however, he falls 
over it and then continues :° 


Nun gesegne dich Gott, trincken und egsen, 
Ihr Byrnen und ihr Aepffel! ich musz ever vergessen! 
Ade, Ade all alt und jung! 
Der Todt thut nach mir einen Sprung. 
Gesegn’ euch Gott, klein und gross. 
Der Tod gibt mir itzt einen Stosz. 
Er ziehlet eine weile mit dem Degen, hernach wendet er sich zu den Zu- 
horern und spricht: 


12On the relation of these two to Shakespeare, as also of a second, even 
earlier, German version, preserved only in the form of a detailed report, cf. 
Burg, Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum, Bd. 25 (1881), pp. 130 ff. This 
important contribution unfortunately escaped the attention of Mr. Furness, 
and as a consequence the statements to be found in the Vartorum (especially 
p. 336) are on this point entirely inaccurate. 

Gramsbergen I quote from the copy of the British Museum; Gryphius from 
the edition of Palm: Kiirschners Deutsche National-Litteratur. 

18 Palm, p. 231, ll. 15 ff. 
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Ey, Lieber! fiirchtet doch euch nicht so; es hat nichts zu bedeuten. Seht, 
ich wil mich nur mit dem Knopffe erstechen. 

Hernach macht er das Wambst auff, setzet den Knopff an die Brust, die 
Spitze an die Biihne, fallt nieder, stehet hernach wieder auff, laufft um das 
ganze Theatrum herum und fanget an: 

Nun hab ich mich gethan vom Brod. 
Seht, Lieber, seht! ich bin stein tod. 


These same continental versions also agree as to the manner of 
the fair Thisbe’s death. In all three versions the sword of Pyramus 
is the weapon used. When in the Kluchtige Tragoedte Thisbe 
iaments the sharpness of the Ponjert, Spillebien bids her: ‘‘Steekze 
maar / om de leus / van ondren deur je Rokken’’; while Gryphius* 
gives the stage direction: ‘‘Sie sticht sich mit dem Degen unter 
den Rock.’’ Is this also Elizabethan ? 


14 Palm, p. 233, 1. 21. 


VARIETY AND MONOTONY IN PLAUTINE 
PLOTS: ADDENDUM * 


By Rouanp G. KEntT 


University of Pennsylvania 


In championing the reading of Plautus, especially, and also of 
Terence and of Menander, one is perhaps under obligations to 
speak of the moral tendencies or otherwise of the plays.? Fairly 
rough and unrestrained they may be, but they represent at least the 
best morality of their time. The only license condoned is that of a 
young man’s keeping a mistress while he is still unmarried. A 
double household is not permissible; an old man is expected to com- 
port himself in seemly fashion; no man takes to wife a woman who 
has been promiscuous, but every one is shown to be ready to repair 
his own misdoings by marriage, if the injured girl is of free birth 
and therefore can be legally married. In most cases she must be of 
free Attic birth, since Athenian law recognized no legal marriage 
with a foreigner, and most of the plays are laid in Attica, usually 
in Athens itself. 


1 Editors’ Note: The final paragraph of Professor Kent’s article on 
Variety and Monotony in Plautine Plots, in the July, 1923, number of the 
Philological Quarterly, was printed in a somewhat mutilated form. It is here 
produced entire. 

2Cf. Lamarre, Histoire de la littérature latine, Vol. II, pp. 473-488. 
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Norrone Gude — og Heltcsagn, ordnet og fremstillet avy P. A. Munch. Tredje 
utgave, efter A. Kjmr’s bearbeidelse, ved Magnus Olsen. Steensballes 
Bokhandel, Kristiania, 1922. 

The new revised edition of Munch’s popular survey of Northern myth 
and legend will be welcome both to the scholar and to the general reader. 
Professor Olsen rightly remarks in his introduction: ‘‘P. A. Munch’s 
excellently composed ‘mythology,’ characterized by his sense of what in 
ancient times has formed a principal element of our ancestors’ spiritual life, 
has been a favorite for two generations. We are not ready to discard this 
book. ... It should be able to live a century in an essentially unchanged 
form.’? 

The arrangement and the general nature of the book are such that a 
revision can easily be made without the destruction of the spirit of the 
original. The principal purpose was, and still is, to give in a vivid form 
the actual myths and legends, undefiled by theorizing and tedious personal 
hypotheses. After each section, unusually full notes give the sources of each 
version of the story, the principal modern interpretations, and a good critical 
bibliography. 

In the main body, few changes have been made, except for the modernisa- 
tion of the language and spelling. Three sections have been materially expanded 
to give place to certain results of recent investigations. Thus section 56 
gives a brief summary of the distinction between ‘‘mythology,’’ on the one 
hand, and ‘‘religion, faith, and worship,’’? on the other. Section 57, which 
serves as an introduction to Part II, Heroic Legend, warms against the 
earlier view of the legend as something of mythio and heroic origin. Ac- 
cording to modern views ‘‘the heroic legend exists only in and with heroic 
poetry, and we must, therefore, approach the heroic legend by means of & 
special literary-historical method, different from that used in mythological 
investigations.’’ Finally, section 84, dealing with the pagan temples and 
sacrifices, has been materially changed on the basis of results gained from 
Icelandio excavations. 

The notes have been subject to far greater revision. Of special] interest 
to the scholar are the copious references to modern investigations. The 
editor has given not only the bibliographical references but usually at least 
one sentence showing the general tendency or theory of the work referred to. 
Professor Olsen has wisely refrained from making these characterizations 
controversial. 

And finally we have a supplement which, though a revision of a supplement 
furnished by Professor O. Rygh to the second edition, is in reality the 
result of very far reaching investigations by Professor Olsen himself. It 
deals with the evidence of cult and worship found in Norwegian place names. 
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Some of the material has already been presented by Professor Olsen in 
Hedenske kultminder i norske stedsnavne, I, Kristiania, 1915; but much is 
given here for the first time. The results, though in a condensed and some- 
what unreadable form, are intensely interesting and will be of fundamental 
importance when the time finally comes to write a history of Norse Religion. 


HENNING LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


John Crowne. His Life and Dramatic Works, by Arthur Franklin White, 

Western Reserve University Bulletin. Cleveland, 1922. 

In the first section of this monograph much new and interesting material 
is given regarding the lives of William Crowne and of his son, John Crowne, 
the playwright. These biographies contribute greatly toward an understanding 
of the dramatist’s career in London. In the second section, all the ascer- 
tained facts bearing on the composition, production, and publication of 
Crowne’s plays are presented. Finally, in the third section, the author adds 
a critical estimate of his work as a whole. The second part of the monograph 
might have been shortened by the omission of the outlines of each play and 
by the transference of some material to the last part. In that way the exact 
position of Crowne among the playwrights of his day could have been more 


ly defined. 
clearly define Evsert N. 8. THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY oF IOwA 


The Tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barnavelt. Anonymous Elizabethan 

Play, . .. edited by Wilhelmina P. Frijlinck. Amsterdam, 1922. 

After lying unknown for almost three hundred years, the Tragedy of Sir 
John Van Olden Barnavelt has been twice reprinted, first by Bullen in 1883 
and secondly by Fruin in 1884. The present edition aims to reproduce the 
manuscript with greater fidelity than either of its predecessors achieve, and to 
supply all the material needed for a full comprehension of the play. The 
editor has fixed the date of the play more precisely than earlier critics have 
been able to do, and has given a convincing argument on its authorship. The 
respective parts of Beaumont and Massinger, to whom she attributes it, are 
exhibited clearly in a table after the argument. But the most interesting 
portions of the introduction trace the relation between the play itself and the 
Dutch tracts which, in English translation, served as sources for the authors. 
The editor’s conclusion is that the dramatists were conversant with the events 
leading up to Barnavelt’s execution, but that they failed in appraising 
exactly the whole historical situation and estimated lower than desert would 
warrant the motives of the hero. The play’s weakness in characterization is 
perhaps its chief fault. 

The tragedy is one of the last historical plays on the Elizabethan stage and 
one of the few early plays to deal with contemporary events. The reprint 
has been badly needed, and the English scholars are fortunate in having so 


satisfactory an edition. E.sert N. 8. THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Geschichte der Mittelhochdeutschen Literatur, by Friedrich Vogt, I. Teil, 
Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage, x+363 pp. Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher 
Verleger, Berlin und Leipzig, 1922.. 

This book, which is in part an outgrowth of Professor Vogt’s work in Paul’s 
Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, is volume two in the series known as 
Grundriss der deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Volume one, by Wolf von Un- 
werth and Theodor Siebs, appeared in 1920 and covered the history of 
German literature down to the middle of the eleventh century. The present 
volume treats the period from early Middle High German into the ‘‘Bliite- 
zeit’’ as far as Gottfried von Strassburg inclusive. Volumes three and four, 
also by Professor Vogt, will bring the subject down to the fifteenth century 
inclusive. It is planned to continue the series to include the present time. 

Professor Vogt’s work has, as may be expected, the marks of sound scholar- 
ship, and at the same time it possesses a virtue that not all erudite productions 
can claim; it is very readable, appealing, and in some places fascinating. It 
has value not only for the ripe scholar but also for the student. Recalling 
and shows sound and enthusiastic scholarship. 
that Professor Vogt now believes the two strophes, ‘‘Leb wohl, Sommer- 
nesang’’ to which about twenty pages are devoted. It is interesting to note 
1911, one turns naturally in this new book to the chapter on the early ‘‘ Min- 
wonne’’ and ‘‘Es stand eine Frau allein,’’ 37, 4-29 in Des Minnesangs Frih 
ling, have been erroneously credited to Dietmar von Eist. He gives them 
greater antiquity, and states that they are so sincere, genuine, and simple in 
feeling and expression that one might almost ascribe them to feminine author- 
ship. 

Among the most interesting parts of the book are the chapters on the court 
epics which cover about two hundred pages. They begin with Heinrich von 
Veldeke, ‘‘the father of the poetry of chivalry’’ and end with Gottfried von 
Strassburg who felt kinship only with ‘‘edelen Herzen.’’ For an interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘edel’’ one should consult Professor Vogt’s Der Bedeutungswandel 
des Wortes edel, Marburg, 1909. Of course the other chapters have likewise 
their special importance, particularly those dealing with the Alezanderlied, 
Rolandslied, Katserchronik, Konig Rother, and Herzog Ernst, but the discus- 
sion of the court epics will make the stronger appeal. Professor Vogt’s 
presentation of the Gottfried vs. Wolfram case is illuminating. He agrees 
with the opinion of most scholars that there can be no doubt that Gottfried ’s 
‘“Ungenannten,’’ whom he so severely criticized as a rival of Hartmann von 
Aue, is Wolfram von Eschenbach. How much of Gottfried’s strictures may 
be due to jealousy is a question not easily answered. If we turn to Francke 
we find that he considered Gottfried a doubtful character without respect or 
reverence, but an artist possessing a delicate sense of form, imbued with the 
spirit of polite society, but little endowed with enthusiasm for spiritual 
knighthood. In Scherer’s opinion he parades his knowledge of French until 
it becomes wearisome, and he possesses no high code of morals, and Scherer 
states further that the sentence passed by Gottfried on Wolfram did not 
express the general opinion of the time nor does it always correspond with the 
verdict of posterity. To Wolfram has been attributed poetic scepticism, to 
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Gottfried lucidity and naturalism. In a word, Wolfram is more Germanic, 
while Gottfried followed more closely French canons. Wolfram had a deeper 
Professor Vogt’s scholarly work on Des Mumnesangs Frihling, published in 
insight and paid less attention to outward form. Professor Vogt’s discussion 
of the style, personalities, and characters of all the epic pvets is discriminating 

The accompanying bibliographies at the heads of various chapters are con- 
venient and helpful. We can express only respect and admiration for the 
whole book. 

C. B. W. 
U 
The American Language, by H. L. Mencken. Second Edition, Revised and 

Enlarged. xvii+492 pp. Knopf, 1921. 

Mr. Mencken has produced the best written, the most readable, and the most 
nearly correctly conceived book yet published on English speech as it is used 
in America. He covers more aspects of the situation, has a larger number 
of acute speculations, and has collected probably the most extensive list of 
Americanisms. That his general conception of the relationship between the 
English speech in America and the English speech in Britain should be 
erroneous is not surprising, for most of the facts are not yet available, and 
no linguistic scientist has adequately analyzed the problem and organized 
the attack as it must be organized. 

Mr. Mencken sees correctly that American speech has many of the qualities 
to be expected among a population of recent European origin, largely of the 
peasant and the artisan classes; he sees that this population, economically 
released, has risen with unprecedented speed on the cultural ladder; and that 
the spoken speech of this newly emancipated and educated population has been 
profoundly affected in many ways by the sudden political, social, and economic 
progress of its members. He sees correctly that internal migration, assisted 
by easy communications — not only railroads but also newspapers, magazines, 
and books — has generalized or levelled the characteristics of this speech. He 
is correct in his assertion that, by and large, Americans invent, spread, and 
adopt widely new locutions and terms with far greater freedom and confidence 
than Britons do. 

Where Mr. Mencken goes astray it is only because of his lack of scientific 
training and his consequent lack of perspective and of a realization of the bear- 
ing of his evidence. He fails utterly, for example, to recognize the real relations 
to one another of the three distinct levels of speech — literary, colloquial, and 
vulgar. His gustatory jabs at the pundits, purists, and grammarians are 
enjoyable reading for a mere philologist; but the pundits, purists, and gram- 
marians are not the persons who have, with infinite pains, created and main- 
tained the literary language during the past five hundred years. That language 
is the creation of far more competent and significant workers than the 
grammarians — no less persons, in fact, than Shakespeare, Addison, Macau- 
lay, and Stevenson, to name but a select few out of the thousands of profes- 
sional writers who have consciously and deliberately striven to make English 
an adequate vehicle for communicating human thought and information. 
The task undertaken by the dullards has been simply, first, to make the 
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literary language known to 150 million speakers of the English vulgate who 
are scattered over five continents; and secondly, to persuade as many as 
possible of these speakers to adopt the manners of the literary language. In 
spite of the continuity and vitality of the vulgate, it will hardly supplant 
the literary language unless there should occur in Britain and America a 
social and cultural disruption resulting in the destruction of the present 
educated classes. Moreover, Mr. Mencken should be one of those who know 
that the grammarians do far less to perpetuate the steely bonds of the 
literary language than do copy readers, proof readers, re-write men, and 
editors in our printing and newspaper offices and publishing establishments. 

In the case of the American vulgar speech, Mr. Mencken displays a naive 
ignorance of its history, as well as of ita relation to British vulgar speech. 
Most of the characteristics of the grammar of the American vulgate for 
which Mr. Mencken professes such an avid appreciation are exhibited in the 
lenguage of English documents dated before 1600. Most of these character- 
istics can also be found in the British vulgate today. It should therefore be 
fairly evident that this grammar was not invented by the school children of 
Kansas City or by the immediate linguistic progenitors of Mr. Lardner’s 
ready letter writer. 

In the case of American slang and of smart colloquialisms, Mr. Mencken 
fails to realize the ephemeral character of this type of speech. Slang, even 
in America — perhaps especially in America—is cast into the oven more 
swiftly than the grass of the field. Moreover, slang has never made any 
considerable permanent contribution to any standard literary language. 

The author acknowledges the assistance of many philologista in advising 
the removal of ‘‘howlers’’ from his second edition. Some remain. None is 
not a ‘‘degenerate composition form of no(t)-one’’ (p. 295). Old English 
nefre is not a verb with a negative prefix (p. 311). Htther is not an inflec- 
tion or a case of here (p. 307). The distinction between shall and witli is not 
‘preserved’? in ‘‘correct English,’’ is not ‘‘already breaking down in cor- 
rect American,’’ and has not been ‘‘lost entirely in the American common 
speech’’ (p. 299). The facts are that the distinction is very recent in standard 
English, is not yet known in the vulgate, and is slowly becoming observed in 
correct American. ‘‘Transitive’’ does not mean ‘‘transitional’’ (p. 301), as 
should be known by as careful a stylist as Mr. Mencken. 

Mr. Mencken deserves the thanks and the admiration of philologists for 
showing them that a book on language can be made fascinating. His bibli- 
ography of the subject is the most exhaustive and the most scholarly yet 
published. T. A. kK. 


On Grammatical Inversions, by H. W. Fowler. Society for Pure English. 

Oxford University Press, 1922. 85 cents. 

Mr. Fowler presents a systematic review of permissible and of ungraceful 
inversions, especially of subject and verb. If some of our most productive 
professional writers could be persuaded to read the tract carefully, their 
style might exhibit greater ease and urbanity. 


T. A. K. 
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